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BOOK FOUR 


THE SOCIAL STATE 


§ 289. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


n the preceding book, I have sought to bring together all the 
data that can shed light on the material civilizationof the primitive Aryas.To avoid 
repetition, Ihave 
refrained from presenting a summary, which would be better placed at 
the end of this book.What can be recognized from 
now on is that the ancient Aryas possessed at least 
the main elements of an easy and secure life through work- 
.This is undoubtedly the first condition for anyfuture social- 
development, but it is not enough to give us- 
the measure of the intrinsic value of a race of men. 
In fact, these elements of a nascent industry can be found 
equally in peoples who have remained in a state of barbarism, and a 
material civilization, even an advanced one, does not imply anequivalent 
progress from the intellectual point of view, and above all 
from the moral pointof view.It is probable, for example, that the ancient Aryas 
were inferior, in the first respect, to the Mexicans and 
ni 
The Peruvians, however, certainly surpassed them in the aptitudes of mind 
and qualities of soul which, passed on to their descendants, made them the 
rulers of the earth. It is by first investigating their social organization that 
we can hope to rediscover the primitive traits of their moral character, for 
this organization must have been its natural and immediate expression. 
The constitution of the family, the clan and the people, the principles of 
property, law and justice, represented and guaranteed by the law, will show 
us in germ the dispositions whose later developments have been so varied 
and powerful. Finally, the still-recognizable traces of some of the customs 
of social life will add several interesting and characteristic features. These 
are the subjects that will form the content of our fourth book. 
CHAPTER I” 


ARTICLE I. 


§ 290 THE FAMILY. 


All human society is based on the family, and this is necessarily where 
the world began. The family constitutes the primitive unit from which the 
clan, the tribe and the nation successively emerged, a unit which is still 
maintained by the force of things, and which cannot be abolished, or only 
distorted in its essence, without doing violence to the deepest instincts of 
our nature. The family is essentially moral. Reciprocal duties are its 
necessary bond; but duty is tempered by love, and its yoke is gentle to bear. 
The difficult problem of reconciling the opposing principles of absolute 
authority and individual freedom is thus solved at first sight by a 
providential provision. 

Hence, nothing has a greater influence on the social and moral state of a 
people than the constitution of the family. The exaggeration or weakening 
of paternal authority, the independence or enslavement of women and 
children, all denature this sacred institution, and bring with them infinite 
evils. No advantage, sought for the State alone, can compensate for such 
disastrous influences, since the ultimate aim of the State must be the 
happiness of individuals through morality. It would be an interesting 
question to investigate what action the constitution of the family has 
exerted on the destinies of peoples. We would see how any deviation from 
the natural order sooner or later becomes a dissolving cause, because 
anything that compromises man's moral equilibrium sets the wrong 
direction for social development. 

The existence of the family, from the earliest times and among all races 
of men, is obvious in itself, but its degree of value must have varied 
considerably, from the outset, according to the character of these races. This 
is a problem that eludes all historical investigation, and only becomes 
accessible, up to a certain point, by the help of comparative linguistics. I say 
to a certain extent, because the terms that designate the various members of 
the family are generally among the oldest and most obscure. Some, like the 
names of father and mother, usually derive from the child's first 
stammerings, and have never had any etymological meaning; others have 
almost always lost their primitive meaning, which could have enlightened us 
on the ideas associated with them. For the Arian race, however, it is fortunate 
that we are in more favorable circumstances than anywhere else. The ancient 
terms of this order have survived with remarkable consistency, and most of 


them still express, with sufficient certainty, the character or role of the Arian 


race. 

attributed to family members. In this way, we can gain a fairly complete idea 
of the relationships and feelings that bound them together. The study of these 
terms is therefore of particular importance for the moral and social history of 
the ancient Aryas, and we must devote a detailed and thorough examination 


to them.! 


§ 291 THE FAMILY IN GENERAL. 


Many of the family's names can be considered pro-ethnic, but only one 
group has been preserved with any extension into the congeneric languages. 

1) Scr. ganana, giiti, abhigana, pariyana, family, lineage, race, etc., 
from fan, gignere, generare, nasci, oriri - zend zan, hence zantu, tribe. 

Pers. nv-jdd, ni-jddah, family, race; nu-jdd, id. Cf. sanscr. anufata, born 
after, born similar; zdd, birth, from zddan, to beget and be born. - Armen. 
fad, race. 

Gr. ywog, -yéwa, etc.; rac. ytv, -ytbo/MU, yvfyw/Mi, etc. 

Lat. gens, gentis; genus, etc.; cf. gigno. 

1) I won't go into the question of the completely primitive origins of the 
family, which escape any positive solution. It is only on the basis of very 
questionable hypotheses that people have sought to bring the family out of an 
earlier state of bestial promiscuity, just as they claim to see in man only the 
perfected descendant of an anthropomorphic ape. At whatever period and 
under whatever conditions man first appeared on the earth, he must, from the 
very beginning, have brought with him, at least in germ, the moral and 
intellectual faculties which, for good or ill, separate him from animality, not 
only in degree, but in nature. What is positive about the Aryas is that, as far 


back as the evidence of their language goes, i.e. to prehistoric times, the 
family was already morally constituted. 


Irl. ginél, cinéal, cine, cineadh, family, race, clan; from genim, geanaim, 
etc., to beget. - Cymr. cenal, cenel, cenedl, race, clan, with c for g as in Irish, 
but also geni* naitre, gan, genid) birth, etc., to beget. 

Goth. kuni, ags. cynne, scand. kyn, anc. ail. chunni, race, tribe, etc. Cf. 
goth. keinan, germinare. 

We find this root more than once in the names of father, mother, wife, 
children and others related to notions of race and generation. The connections 
that follow are more isolated and less certain, but some lead to more special 
meanings. 


2) Scr. trapd, family, probably from trp, tarp, gaudere, exhilarare, as 


well as trapd, glory, fame, rather than trap, pudere, hence trapa, shame, etc. 

Cf. § 277, 7, the European names for village, domicile, house, tribe, which 
seem to relate to this ancient designation of the family as a source of 
happiness. - A similar association of ideas seems to link the goth. heiva, ags. 
hiwo, hiwan, scand. 7n, plur. hiu, anc. allem. hiwo, etc., family, house, etc., to 
the sanscr. giva, happiness, well-being, from ci, quiescere, with weakening of 
the vowel. Cf. § 277, 6, etc. To the comparative terms we must add the Latin 
civis, primitively member of the family, osq. kevs, hence civitas, -atis, which 
recalls the sanscr. ¢ivatati, that which gives happiness, happy, propitious. 

3) Scr. carana, family, race (Wilson, Dict.), also action of wandering 
here and there, from dur, errare.' - This name seems to date back to the time of 
pastoral life, all the more so as we have seen 

' In the D. P., only action of wandering, career, conduct of life. 
derive from the same root several terms that apply to shepherd, pasture and 
cattle (Cf. p. 15). 

As éar becomes éal, hence éalana, wandering, éalat, mobile, etc., I 
compare Fane. si. koléno, race, tribe; Russian poko- liene, family, etc., with k 
oléno, race, tribe. The meaning of knee for koléno derives from that of mobile 
articulation; cf. élienti, élanu, articulation, limb, and pol. kolanko, id. See also 
p. 146. It is probable that the Slavic ancestor é/ovéku, homo, Russian 
celomekii, Polish czlowiek, etc., derive from the same root, and designate man 
as an active and mobile being. This is also the meaning of the Scr. éarshani, 
which is used in the plural for ho mine s, populus, and which the D. P. relates 
to the root dar. Another term with an even more immediate affinity is the 
ancestral Si. and Russian celiadi, family, pol. czeladi, boh. éeled, etc. These 
names, preserved by the Slavs, are also used in the D.P.. These names, 
preserved only by the Slavs, seem to indicate, along with others, that these 
peoples remained longer attached to pastoral life on the steppes of Asia than 
their European collaterals. 

4) Scr. ali, race, family, lineage; properly, continuous line, series, 
perhaps from ar, oriri. 

Irl. erse dZ, race, tribe; Glach, id. from alaim, ailim = alo, goth. alan, etc., 
nourish, make grow = scr. ar. 

D is curious that the Arabic d/ also means family, race, offspring. 

5) Ser. ibha, family, house state, servants. Origin uncertain.' 

Ane. allem. eiba, in composition only in a few place names, such as 


Wetareiba, Wingarteiba (Graff, Spr. 


' Wilson does give a root ibh (imbhayaté), to collect, accu- mulate, which 


would explain ibha, but it is found neither in Rosen's and Westergaard's 
Radices, nor in the D. P. 


s ch.,t. I, voc. cit. ), and equivalent to gowwi, district, pagus, etc. The extension 
of meaning is easy to understand. 

For the Irish ibh, aibh, tribe, country, etc., given by O'Reilly and O'Brien, 
but disputed by Stokes, see 1.1, p. 45. 


§ 292. THE INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE. 


If it is certain that the family is the basis of all human society, it is no less 
certain that marriage is the necessary condition for the full development of the 
family, because it alone ensures the permanent mutual relations and respective 
rights of its members. It is therefore important to show first that marriage 
existed among the ancient Aryas. The evidence for this is abundant and beyond 
doubt. 

1) The rac. scr. vah, vehere, ducere, with or without the prefixes ud and m, is 
also taken in the more special sense of ducere uxorem. Hence a good number of 
derivatives, such as vahyd, wife, literally ducenda, idha, woman, past participle 
of vah, i.e. ducta, antidhd, unmarried daughter, non ducta, navédha (nava + 
udha), new bride, fiancée, daughter-in-law, vodhar (from vah + tar), vivodhar, 
husband = ductor, udvahana, marriage, vahatu, vivaha, wedding, vivahya, son- 
in-law, etc. 

This special meaning of vah is also found in Zend for the corresponding 
word vaz (Justi, 264). Thus, in Yagna, 53,3, vazvamnabyo kainibyo, nubentibus 
puellis, according to Haug - ( Gathds d. Zor., Il, 34). - The correlative lith. veszti 
(vezu), ducere, is used in the same way in some locutions, such as mart-vezis, th 
e one who takes the bride to the bridegroom, in German brautfiihrer, marczia 
parsivezsti, to take the bride home, etc. 

Since in Sanskrit the woman is also called vadhi, badhi, vadhukd, and the 
bride vadhiiti, and since we also find vivadha, burden, yoke, road, etc., it has 
been conjectured that vadh was the primitive form of vah;! but this remains 
doubtful. The form vah, in fact, is found in most congeneric languages, zend 
vaz, gr. 1%CU, vxp¢> laL veho, goth. viyan,etc, (Cf. 1.1, p. 157and. I, p. 
143),and vadh is also represented in several of these languages. In Sanskrit, as 
elsewhere, the two forms must have coexisted, and one does not seem more 
primitive than the other. In fact, they may be radically distinct. 

In Zend, the root vad, to go, to flow, to causate, to lead, to take away, hence 


vaidi, river (Spiegel, Avesta, II, 26, Introduction, and Z. S., V, 232), is also 


taken in the sense of uxorem ducere (Justi, 269) and thus gives an account of the 
sanscr. vadhii, uxor. Hence also the Afghan vdda, marriage; but what is more 
important is to see this special meaning reappear in several European languages. 
Thus : 

Lith. westi (wedi), to lead and marry; hence wedys, suitor, xcedlys, 
betrothed, wedéklys, nubile young man, ne-we- délis, unmarried man, pa-wada, 
woman married for the second time, su-wedimmas, marriage, par~wedininkai, 
those who bring the bride, paranymphs, par-westuwes (pl.), wedding and 
wedding feast, etc. 

Boh. wdam, nubo (Cf. si. vesti, vedd, ducere, etc.), newdand, unmarried girl; 
illyr. do-vedena, engaged, etc.’ 

1) Benfey, Gr. W1., 1, 356. TheD.P. also gives vadh as = vah. 


2) Add anc. si. vodima’ pellex, de voditi, ducere; lett. vedema, virgo matura, 1. 
e. nubilis. 


Cyvciv.gweddu, fiancé,se marier, gweddmcg, nuptial,fiance, dy-weddi, 
fiangailles, dy-weddiaw, épouser, dy-weddiicr, époux. The proper meaning of g 
weddu is to lead by means of the yoke, gwedd, ducendi modus. Also here 
gwaddawl = a-gweddi, dowry, and gwaudd, daughter-in-law, daughter-in-law 
= sanscr. vadhi, wife and daughter-in-law.’ 

Anglo-sax. weddian, spondere, uxorem ducere, weddung, sponsio; ang. to 
wed, wedding; scand. ved, matrimonium - Here, however, the connection is not 
immediate, as weddian is a denominative of wed, wedd, pignus, foedus, in goth. 
vadi, from which gavadjon, to commit, promise, scand. ved, anc. german wetti, 
etc. Cf. lat. vas, radish, vadimonium. But the pledge itself is so named because 
it determines and directs the course of action to be taken, which brings us back 
to the root vadh, ducere. 

3) Another root that also applies to marriage is Sanskrit vid (vindati), 
properly invenire, obtinere, adipisci, then maritum seu uxorem obtinere, in 
matrimonium ducere. Hence védana, gain, acquisition, to designate a certain 
ceremony of marriage of a girl gudrd with a man of the upper classes, véttar, bri 
degroom, husband, pari- védana, marriage in general, adhi-védana, second 
marriage during the life of a first wife, adhi-véttar, the man who remarries, 
adhi-vinna (for vidna), the woman forsaken as a result of a second marriage, 
pari-véttar, younger brother married before his elder, pari-védini, the wife of 
this younger brother, etc. 

It is to this vid root that the Greek for FeJvoy is perhaps related, cf. vedanam 

I Stokes (Bem.’ ,43) also finds this root in Irish, in the form bod for vod, in- 


bod-ugud, nubere, in-both-igetar, nubent (Z.*, 1034), in-botha, nuptias (Glos. 
taurin.; Goidel, 3, 13), with th for dh. 


(nomin.), the gift of betrothal, i.e. what the wife obtains, hence éJVot), 
fiancer, i*viog, the wife's garment, iviuTtj¢, the father-in-law who 
betroths, etc. We can object here, with Benfey ( Gr, WL., I, 356), to the 
irregular root vadh, which would require a 0. One cannot think here, with 
Benfey ( Gr, W1., 1, 356), of the rac. vadh, which would require a 0. One 
can object, it's true, to the irregularity of 7 for é, ordinarily represented by 
ci, but one finds other examples, if Bopp ( Vergl. Gr., II, 56) is right to 
compare ev with éna, and vwrtcog with ékatara. “ 

Germanic languages offer us a derivative from the same source in Anglo- 
Saxon iveotoma, weotuma, dot, among the Franks witma, among the 
Burgundians wittemon, root wit = sanscr. vid; but the correlative widamo, in 
Old German should regularly be wizamo, as Graff remarks (Deut. Spr. sch., I, 
778). It is possible that the similarity of the roots vadh and vid has led to some 
confusion in the derivatives. 

4) The scr. gam, ire, adiré, aggredi, is used euphemistically for coire cum 
femind. Hence gam a, gamana, cohabitation, gamya, ad coituin pronus, gamyd, 
coitu adeunda, also gantri, in masc. gantar, one who cohabits with a woman. 

Here we can easily recognize the gr. yct/x, in ycL(M¢, wedding and coitus, 
yaptu)) marry, give in marriage, and coire, yapA- 

-TA, husband, wife, etc., and also ycbpjtiog, husband and son-in-law, 
which is compared, but surely wrongly, with sanscr. yamatar, whose origin is 
quite different. * 

I think we should also bring back the lith. gimti (gemu), which now only 


means to be born, but which may have had the active meaning of beget, like the 


derivative gaminti (gaminu) and the causative gymduti (gymday). The connection 


proposed so far with the scr. “an, nasci and generare, has against it the change from 


n to m, highly unusual when not motivated by the influence of a subsequent labial. 


The Lithuanian gentere or gente, gen. gen-. ters, sister-in-law, brother's wife, which 


seems to correspond to scr. gantri, coitu adeunda, with n for m before t, may also be 


related to the root gam, gem. However, the analogy of the Latin janitrixj etc., which 


will come later, leaves some doubt in this respect. 


What's more certain is that the Irish garnh, femme (O'R.), belongs to this 


group. 
5) The root yam, sustentare, cohibere, sumere, prehendere, takes, with upa, 


II However, [Sw" would be better derived from rac. & = scr. sad, etc. Cf. 
sadana, n., establishment. 

"See further § 300, 1. Bopp ( Verg. Gr., I, 212) links yaAuw to scr. gam, in 
the compound gampati (duel), wife and husband collectively; but the D. P. sees 
it as an alteration of the synonym dampati. 


the meaning of uxorem ducere in matrimonium. Hence upayama, upayamana, 
marriage, upayantar’ husband, and, without the prefix, ydtar, wife of the 
husband's brother, by deletion of before the i, and yantrakd, younger (married?) 
sister of the wife." 

A ydtar corresponds, with exactly the same meaning, to the Slavic ancestor i 
étry, leviri uxor (Mikl., Lex., 1168), where however the nasal is retained, as in the 
scr. yantar and yantrakd, and the root itself is found in iéti, prehendere, au prés, 
ima = yam. Cf. Russian iatrovi, wife of the husband's brother, iatroviia, sister of 
the husband's wife, Pol. iatrew, Illyrian jetarva, sister-in-law in the same sense. I 
also recognize this name in Lithuanian inte, brother's wife, synonymous with but 
distinct from gente, and whose gen. intés must have been inters = scr. yantaras, 
just as we find gentés next to genters, as genitive of gente. 

Another remarkable similarity can be seen in the Greek tivartf tg and the 
Latin janitrices, which referred to the wives of two brothers. A common 
derivation from the root yam is highly probable here, but the mode of formation 
remains uncertain. Either the n replaced the primitive m, as in rgwa, bride, from 
yam, coercere, and janitrix for jamitrix, took a linking vowel, as in genitor, scr. 
ganitar, father, from gan, or Latin started from a yantri theme, to interpose an 
inorganic 7. In the case of Greek eiyanjf, whose linking a would offer a new 
irregularity, we can presume yet another cause of alteration. We also find 
euvarref, euvarap, euvaoT%, in the fem. eukare“a, euvo’Tfia, which is then 
related to tOTa“tyiai, from tivr¢, bed, with the meaning of companion of. bed, 
husband, wife. This would lead to a completely different origin, as tvvfy lit, 
which is related to aval, to sleep, has nothing in common with the root yam. As it 
is impossible, however, to separate tlvcLTtpte from janitrices, we must admit 
that the Greek form was modified by analogy with tuyaTifp, whose resemblance 


was purely fortuitous.' 


' Fick (335) also compares tivxrept¢ with ydtar for yantar. Since then, Ascoli 
(Z. S., 12, 238 ) has proposed a very specious etymology for this name of sisters- 
in-law, as the wives of two brothers. He takes it back to Sanskrit anyatara, 
comparative of anya, other, meaning: of two persons one or the other. The 
feminine anyatara would have become anyatrd, -tri. then anyatar, in the plural 
anya- taras = tivoir’t¢, and janitrices for aniitrices. To the objection that anya 
is already represented, in Greek by aXXog, in Latin by alius,with their 
comparatives and alter, we can 


III Wilson; but according to the D. P. (VI, 61), yantrikd would be a false 
lesson for yantrdni, meaning guarded, protected; cf. yantrana’ n., protection. - 
The proper meaning of ydtar is unclear. In addition to the meaning indicated, the 
D. P. gives that of traveler, chariot driver, from yd, ire; but cf. yantar, id., from 
yam. 


6) The preceding terms are already sufficient to prove that marriage existed 
among the ancient Aryas, and an examination of other names of family members 
will demonstrate this even better. Can we also find any trace of the customs 
associated with engagement, wedding, dowry, etc.? These customs have, of 
course, varied greatly over the centuries, and their similarities may be largely 
due to the very nature of things. A comparative study of these customs among the 
various peoples of the Arian race would surely be instructive; but I must confine 
myself here to the necessarily somewhat vague indications that can still be 
discovered in the languages. 

a) With regard to betrothal, the touching of hands has always been the natural 
symbol of a promise given, especially with regard to marriage, and our modern 
languages have preserved many expressions relating to this. Thus, the woman 
gives her hand that the suitor asks for, and so on. These ways of speaking 
undoubtedly date back to ancient times, as they are found in both East and West. 
In Sanskrit, marriage is called karagraha or panigraha, the answer being that the 
names in question are pro-ethnic forms, exceptionally preserved, and that traces 
of anya can be found in Greek in tvn", quelques, ma, aprés-demain = atiyd, as 
well as in the Goth. anf/iar, autre, next to alis, and the si. int. Cf. Curtius, Gr. Et. 
' 333, which tends to separate the two forms. What seems more doubtful is also 
to explain in the same way the scr. ydtaras, the wives of several brothers in their 
mutual relations, as an abbreviation of anyataras, either because of the long a, or 
especially because of the Slavic names iétry, etc., which would have been 
mutilated in the same way. See Pott ( Wb.. II, 4, 48, etc.) for other objections, 
either against Ascoli, or against the hypothesis that ydtar comes from yantar, but 
this scholar still fails to account for the first form. 

- of the hand (Cf. Manu, III, 43) and, in the Rigvéda (X, 18, 8), hastagrabha, the 


taker of the hand, designates the bridegroom. For marriage, we also used to say 
hastékarana or pandukarana, literally the act in the hand. The Persian dast- 
payman, the promise of the hand, signifies the wedding gift offered by the groom, 
the dowry and the marriage bed. The Greek iyytty, betrothal, and caution, pact, 
from which fyyw/rifo betrothed, seems to link, like iyyJo¢, guarantor, and ¢yyuc, 
near, close to, to an ancient name for the hand, angu, preserved perhaps only in scr. 
anguslitha, thumb, i.e. standing on the hand (Cf. Benfey, Gr. WI II, 18, and scr. 
anga, limb).' The dextrarum junctio was part of the Roman wedding ceremony. 
The Old Slavic ob-raciniku, sponsus, and ob-racenitsa, nupta, derive from the 
name of the hand, rdku, hence ob-rdcati, devovere. In Polish, we say za-réczac, fi 
ancer, za-réczyny, engagement, za-réczona, fiancé, illyr. za-rucnik, from réka, 
ruka, hand, etc. Analogous expressions could easily be found in Polish. - Similar 
expressions would no doubt be found elsewhere than in the Arian languages. 


b) In pastoral times, when herds were the main source of wealth, daughters' 


dowries consisted of livestock, especially cows, the most precious of domestic 
animals. The primitive term for this type of dowry, which has been preserved in 
Sanskrit, appears to have been gdddna, the name for cows. The Indians of heroic 
times called a ceremony preceding marriage by which cows were given. Thus, in 
the first book of the Ramayana (63, 21), King Djanaka grants the hand of his 
daughters to his sons. 

' Curtius (Gr. EL*, 180, 479) links Jyyve with ango> and sanscr. ati/iu, despite 
the irregularity of the guttural. Pott, on the other hand (4, 86), also assumes the 


existence of a word angu as a name for the hand. 
of Dagaratha, and at the same time invites him to perform the gédanamangala, the 


happy ceremony of géddna. In the next chapter, Dagaratha distributes four hundred 
thousand cows to the Brahmins, while the king of Mithila gives an equal number to 
his daughters' dowries. In more remote times, royal and poetic prodigality was 
certainly far from the norm, but the practice existed - no doubt from time 
immemorial. In the Rigveda, the epithet goda, gédatra, i.e. giver of cows, is applied 
to the god Indra, as the dispenser of the most desirable goods. 

We know that, in Homer, young girls sought after in marriage are called 
aXQttrfécicu (Iliad, xvin, 594), i.e. who obtain cows from their suitors, and this 
epithet was equivalent to that of formosa or amoris digna. The Old German faderfio, 
Anglo-Saxon faedhe- ring feoh, patris pecus, designated the dowry received from 
the father by the daughter, and from this still comes the English expression 
inaindenfee for dowry in general.'Y Tacitus tells us that boves were among the 
wedding gifts of the ancient Germans. In Irish, the words crodh, spré, spréidh mean 
both cattle and dowry ( Cf. p. 50 ). These are only general analogies, but I believe 
that the Slavs have a more direct trace of Sanskrit g6ddana. 

In Polish, gody refers to the wedding, godowy to the wedding, godownik to the 
father of the bride. Could this be an obscure memory of the gift of cows, which 
preceded and accompanied the nuptial ceremony? This conjecture seems to be 
confirmed by another old Polish term, godne, a tribute offered by tenants to their 
lords on the occasion of some festival. As a similar custom is found in some parts of 
Germany, where this gift, called brautvieh, bride's cattle, was offered by vassals on 
the occasion of the marriage of the lord's daughter,’ it is quite likely that the Polish 
godne had the same origin, which would bring it even closer to the Indian géddna. I 
don't know whether other Slavic peoples also offer some trace of the word and the 
thing.” 

c) The analogies noted in no. 1, between terms relating to marriage that are linked 


to the root vah, vehere, indicate that the husband took his wife away on a chariot or 


IV Grimm, Deut. Bechtsalt, p. 429. 


horse, a custom found among several European peoples. For the Greeks, cf. Hesiod, 
Scut. Herc. v. 273, etc., and Suidas, at the word Ctv'yoc. However, there is nothing 


characteristic enough to infer a common origin.’ 


' Cf. Ersch and Gruber, Encycl. at Austeuer. 

' These similarities would be illusory, however, if the Polish terms gody, etc., 
were directly related to god, time, anc. si. godii., hora, xenfo¢, then temps opportun, 
neo-sl. god, tempus et dies festus. Cf. anc. si. godina, hora, godinu, placens, 
godovati, placera, etc. (Mikl.) The pol. gody, noces, would thus respond to ail, 
hochzeit, high time, decisive moment. 

* Since this was written, Weber's Indische Studien (t. V, p. 257) has published a 
highly interesting work by Dr. Haas on Vedic marriage ceremonies, according to the 
Grhyasiitras, preceded by Weber's highly instructive observations on Stiryd's 
wedding hymn (Rigv., X, 85), and on the Atharvavéda formulas relating to the same 
subject. There are a host of details here that offer curious analogies with the customs 
of classical antiquity and Germany, and the author (p. 410) mentions more than forty 
that must have a common origin. The three customs von syndiquée s first fully 
confirm. Thus, the husband took the wife's right hand in his right hand (dex- trarum 
junctio), pronouncing certain formulas (p. 311, 317). The bride was taken away ina 
chariot harnessed to two white oxen (Rigv., X, 85, 10; p. 328). Lastly, the bride's 
father offered her 


III 


§ 293. HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Once the fact of the institution of marriage among the ancient Aryas 
has been established, it is important to investigate its character from a moral 
point of view. Nothing can better inform us in this respect than the primitive 
names of husband and wife, insofar as they directly express the relationship 
that existed between the spouses. We can say that the idea they give us of an 
ancient Arian household is favorable in every way. Their various meanings 
show that the two principles of authority on the one hand, and submission 
on the other, were tempered by mutual love, and that the dignity of the 
woman was safeguarded. There is nothing to indicate that polygamy begets 
a cow, originally intended for the wedding feast, but later taken into the 
husband's home (p. 303). This was known as géddna. In some parts of 
Swabia, it is still customary to give the bride the most beautiful cow in the 
stable, and this cow, brautkuh, adorned with flowers and ribbons, is carried 
in the bridal carriage (p. 455). 


Among the other Vedic customs found in the West, I'd like to mention 
the most characteristic: sending two of the groom's close relatives to 
propose marriage, bathing the bride, parting her hair with a porcupine dart 
in India, with a spearhead in Rome, the red color of certain articles of the 
bride's costume, the conduct around the domestic fire and near the court 
dunghill, the reception of the bride in aqua and igni, the with a spearhead 
among the Romans, the red color of certain articles of the bride's costume, 
the conduct around the domestic fire and near the courtyard dunghill, the 
reception of the aqua et igni bride, the jokes and mystifications played on 
the groom, and so on. A more extensive comparative study, including the 
customs of all the peoples of the Arian family, would no doubt provide 
many more interesting comparisons. All this goes to prove not only that the 
institution of marriage existed among the ancient Aryas, but also that its 
celebration was accompanied by a very complete set of ceremonies of a 
partly symbolic significance. 


was in use at that time, and it's only much later that we find a few 
exceptional examples among peoples of Arian blood. D is certain that our 
race has always been essentially monogamous, and no other has had a 
higher respect for women. This is an important factor in assessing the 
moral value of the ancient family; for monogamy alone ensures an 
honourable position for the wife and mother, and allows the mutual 
affections of parents and children to develop freely and fully. 

1) Inhis capacity as master, the husband is called pati or pati, from pd 
, protegere, nutrire, a root from which the father's name also derives, and 
which implies the idea of a gentle, beneficent power.' The sense of master 
in general is found in Zend paiti, Persian bad, Armenian pet, bed, Greek 
irmfr in itg-ircTi'ig, femin. JttTTrovig, “iorTrorupA, which we'll find 
elsewhere, Goth. faths, from brutli-faths, the wife's master, etc., Latin 
potis which has become an adjective, pot A&XLS pot-esse = posse, etc., 
and Lith. patis. The more special meaning of husband still belongs to gr. 
TTOO'J¢ and lith. patis. 

But if the husband was the master, the wife on her side was the mistress 
in relation to the rest of the family, and the equal of her protector, for she 
bears, in Sanskrit, the title depatni, as in Greek that of TTOrv/ict and in 
Lithuanian of pati, f. In this last language pati, patina, patéle, applies by 
extension to the female of a pair of animals, like patis, patinas, to the 
female of a pair of animals, like patis, patinas, to the female of a pair of 


animals, like patis, patinas, to the female of a pair of animals. 


' According to the D. P., pati, owner, master, does not come directly 
from depd, but from pat (patyatc), to possess, to share in. Cf. lat potis, pote, 
adjective potens, possum (pot~sum), polio, etc. On the other hand, Fick 
(115) believes that pat (patyaté) could be a denominative of pati. 


male. This honorific epithet, common to both spouses, already sufficiently 
characterizes the respected position of the woman. 

2) Another name for the husband and master, with the same meaning as 
the previous one, is scr. bhartar, bharu, bharandha, from bhr, bhar, ferre, 
sustentare, nutrire. In contrast, the wife is called bharyd, bharanyd, i.e. she 
who must be supported, maintained and cared for by the husband. 

The only analog I can find for the latter is the Albanian birre. The 
woman's name seems to be preserved in Irish brann for barann, erse 
boirionn, boirionnach;' and to the same root are undoubtedly attached the 
goth. briiths, ags. bryd, scand. briidhr, brida, anc. ail. brut, sponsa, conjux, 
nurus, etc., from which Vi, as in other cases, is due to the influence of the 
liquid.’ “! 

3) Mutual conjugal love is expressed in Sanskrit by the names priya and 
priya, amatus and amata, for husband and wife, from the root pri, in zend fri, 
amare. 

To the Gothic frijon, id. from which, among other derivatives, friathva, 
love, exactly the Zend friyathva and the Scr. priyatva, is linked the 
Scandinavian fri, procus, husband tus, as well as the verb freia, suéd. frija, d 
an. frie, ail. mod. freien (from freier, meaning lover), to seek a woman's 
hand. Cf. also Freya, name of the Scandinavian Venus. 

Cymric, which has lost the verbal root, has nevertheless retained priawd, 
conjux, anc. cwn. pridt, armor. priéd, hence priodas, marriage, priodi, 
marry, etc. 

4) Asecond pair of nouns with the same meaning is, in Sanskrit, kanfa 


and kantd, amatus, amata, from kam, amare. 


V Cf. also f bruinnech, mother or wife (Corm., GL, 22 and O'Dav., GL, 
56). 

VI Fick (822) compares swelling, abounding (! ? ), as well as the Latin 
frutis, nickname of Venus. 


Here, only the feminine has survived in IRL. coint, coinnt, coinne, 
femme = kanti (?), which has probably been mistakenly associated with 
cunnus. 

5) The scr. dhava, man (vir et homo), husband, master, possessor (D. 
P.), which has been lost as such almost everywhere else, has also been 
preserved almost everywhere in a very remarkable way in the name of the 
widow, vidhavd, i.e. without husband;' cf. adhavd, id., opposed to 
sadhavd, with husband, for married woman. The agreement of the 
languages here is surprising, as can be seen from the following table. 

Ser. vidhava. 

Pers. biwah, by contraction, like our word widow. 

Lat. vidua. 

Anc. irl. fedb (Z.? , 38), later feadbh,feabh. 

Cymr. gweddw, anc. corn, guedeu. 

Goth. viduvo, ags. mdewe, wuduwo, anc. ail. witawa, etc. 

Anc. prus. widdewu. 

Anc. si. and Russian vdova, illyr. udowa, pol. wdova, etc. 

Greek, which alone seems to be lacking, would also be represented if, 
as Benfey thinks (Gr. W1., II, 273), giStO¢* 9}i16t9}5 is for ifFititFog = 
viduus, vidua, but in the sense of unmarried, boy, girl. Application to the 
masculine would not be an objection, because the nature of the primitive 
compound was forgotten, as in Latin, where not only was a masculine 
viduus formed, but where this word is taken in the general sense of 
deprived of any thing. The Cymr. gweddw is used in the same way, and we 
say, for example, eidion gweddw, a mismatched ox, etc. Old German also 


formed 


' Cf. lat. bivira = vidua, according to Nonius and Varron, where bi 
corresponds to the Sanskrit privative vi, and which would be in scr. vivird, 
viro experta (Kuhn, Z. S., III, 400). Cf. avird, woman without a husband 
and without children (D. P.). 


a masc. witwo, ail. mod. wittver, angl. widower, and our word widower 
corresponds in every way to the lat. viduus. As for the Greek term in 
question, it's the initial r¢ that makes the connection dubious, as it remains 
unexplained.’ 

Now, what did dhava originally mean? Its root could only be dhii, 
agitare, the Greek S'UU), etc.; but what special meaning should we 
attribute to the derivative, which designates man and husband? The Indian 
explanation given by Wilson, i.e. he who makes (children) tremble, cannot 
be taken seriously. Benfey, in a bold and far-reaching conjecture, sees in 
dhava the head of the family as a sacrificer, lending to dhii the meaning of 
the Greek &VU), to sacrifice, and taking this name back to the time when 
worship was still purely domestic {Gr, WI, I, 273). But the scr. dhii, 
surely distinct from hu, does not mean sacrifice. Its primitive meaning is to 
set in motion, to activate, to excite. Cf. ud-dha, to move, pra-dhii, to 
advance, etc. This meaning is probably linked to dhava, man, master, 
husband, as the one who imparts and orders activity. Cf. véd. d-dhava, m., 
one who excites {aufreger, aufriittler, D. P.). Therefore, the fem, dhutd, 
given by Wilson with the meaning of married woman, but not accepted in 


this sense by the D. P., if it has any reason to exist, 


VII This is also the objection of Pott, [VWfe. 4,920. Fick (179) relates 
ijftfo¢, for 4-F* COC, to scr. vadh = vah, to lead, take away and marry (d- 
vadh), with the meaning of nubile. Cf. p. 9. 

' This etymology seems preferable to the one I proposed, which saw in 
dhava, as husband, the mulierU concussor in coitu, and an analogue of 
séktar, husband, stallion, vrsha, bull, méha, ram, etc. This meaning, which 
could be defended by comparing ni-dhu- vana, coitus, and by applying it to 
the husband, is no longer appropriate for the more general meanings of 
master and possessor. This meaning, which could be defended by 
comparing ni-dhu- vana, coitus, and applying to the husband, is no longer 
appropriate for the more general meanings of master and possessor. 


would designate the wife as subject to the husband's active will, while 
vidhava would be the wife deprived of this impulse. 

However, any etymological research would be pointless if, according to 
the D.P., dhava was only a fictitious word, imagined to explain vidhavd. B 
ut there seems to be no reason for such a supposition for a term already 
given as ancient by Yaska (Naigh., 2, 3; AEr.,3,15), confirmed by F A 
marakésha, and commonly used from then on, either simply or in 
composition.“ 

A more direct argument in favor of the reality of this Sanskrit dhava is 
that it is found with almost certainty, at the other end of the vast domain of 
the Arienng race, in the old Irish dae, doe, with the meanings of man, master 
and chief. Long ago, in 1837, in my pamphlet De Vaffinite, etc., p. 29, I made 
this connection; but then, as later in the first edition of my Origins, I could 
only rely on O'Reilly's dictionary, which has since fallen into great disrepute. 
Max Miller, in his Chips, etc., t. Il, p. 34, objected that the Irish word had 
never been found. It has been, however, more recently, and on more than one 


side, as I in- - dicate in the attached note. ” 


VIII Thus dhava, a-dhavd, sa-dhavd, quoted above, stridhava, m., man, 
male (master of the woman, stri), vidhavayoshit, woman deprived of her 
master, widow, vasundharddhava, master or husband of the earth = king; 
Ménddhava, husband ofMénd, mythical name of the Himavant, etc. Cf. 
Pott (JWL, II, 2,490, and IV, 920), who refuses to believe that all this is 
based on a false interpretation by grammarians. 

' In Cormac first, p. 61, doe is explained by duine, man, while 
O'Davoren (p. 79) interprets dae pé&rrigh, chief, two meanings that 
correspond to those of dhava. But one meaning 


I would add that, apart from Irish, the word scr. dhava seems to 
reappear in the term dab, master, chief, in the slang of malefactors in 
France (V. Balzac, Les incarnations de Vautrin). Could this, as with surin, 
knife (Cf. t. II, p. 179), be a word borrowed from Zingani? 


To come back to vidhava, since our first edition, the D. P. (t. VI, 1071 ) 
that arrived at this word derives it from a Vedic root vidh (vindhaté), to be 
deprived of, to lack = lat. viduor (ib. 1070), and even presumes the 
existence of a masculine vidhava, as in German witwer. More precise and 
developed is given by an old legal treatise on social ranks and their 
privileges, an extract of which can be found in O'Curry's Manners and 
Customs (t. III, p. 513, ff.). The word dae designates, as an honorable title, 
a valiant man, well armed, invincible in combat, and who, by his own 
strength, upholds justice (ibid., p. 518). This again corresponds well to the 
sanscr. d/iava, master. This may also explain another gloss by Cormac (p. 
57), namely: doiduine, i. e. dagduine, bonushomo, or better, without 
making doi (doe) = dagr, a man with the rank of doe, a strong man. 

The earliest example of dae is probably found in the nickname 
Daghdae or Daghda, given to the all-mythical chief of the Tua- tha dé 
Danann, with the meaning of good master or chief, and analogous to 
dagduine (Cf. Corm., G/., 47; O'Curry, Lect., and chron. irland., passim). It 
also reappears later in the proper name Modoe (Mar- tyrol. of Donegal, p. 
259), i.e. my master, formed like Mochua, Mochée, my dear (Stokes, Ane. 
Ir. Gl, XXIX), and other similar names. Cf. Modune (Moduine?), 
Martyrol, 141. 

After that, it's fair to say that Stokes (Corm., GL, 62) doubts that doe 
answers to dhava. which, according to him, should have become d<5, as /a 
va, hair, is represented by the irl. there. But, on the other hand, we have 
noe (Z.’ ,67) = nava, navis, noi (ib., 304) = nava, novem, niie (ib., 858) = 
nava, novus; f rde, combat (S. M., I, 250) = scr. rava. The objection 
therefore does not seem decisive. One might also ask why, given the 
retention of doe, dae, for dhava, the widow's name did not become fedhae; 
but as the privative prefix vi no longer exists in Irish, the proper meaning of 
the old compound had been lost. 


Roth, one of the learned editors of the D. P., has developed his views on 
this subject in an article in the Z. S., t. XIX, p. 223. I give an outline of these 
views in a note, with a few observations. ' 

6 ) The compound dampati or daftpati refers to the husband and wife 
collectively, and Indian grammarians explain it as dam, wife, and pati, 
husband. However, since dam is not found elsewhere in this sense, and 
since dampati in the singular, an epithet of the god Agni, means head of the 
house, and master in general, it is clear that dam here is the Vedic name for 
the house = dama (Cf. Kuhn, Z. S., IV, 314, and D. P., v. cit.). The duel 
therefore applies to the spouses as heads of the family. Haug finds this 


compound in 


' According to Roth, the true meaning of this root vidh has so far been 
overlooked by Indian commentators. 11 attach to it not only vidh-ava, the 
woman deprived of (her husband), but, with Benfey, ccelebs (vid. sup. p. 21 
), as well as the Goth. viduvaima, orphan, and perhaps the garlic, waise, id. 
On all this, see Pott's objections (WWB., IV, 918), including the one based 
on the absence of a primary suffix ava in Sanskrit. I would add to his 
observations that the existence of this root vidh would not necessarily 
invalidate the reality of the word scr. dhava. One might think that the 
Indians, having lost sight of the proper meaning of vidh-avd, and finding 
on the other hand the privative particle vi and the word dhava, would have 
divided the word into vi-dhavd, synonymous with a-vira, and quite similar 
to viputra, sonless, vibandhu, parentless, etc. Such fortuitous coincidences 
compound the meaning of the word dhava. Such fortuitous coincidences of 
compounds with a double etymological meaning occur more than once. 
We've already seen an example in the Sanskrit vidhura’ where the D. P. 
itself remains uncertain between vi-dhura and vidh-ura, depending on the 
applications of this word. A second case of the same kind occurs in the 
adjective vidhana, deprived of good, poor, hence vidhanatd, poverty. If 
dhana, good, property, didn't have an undisputed existence, wouldn't we 
have put it under suspicion as dhava, attaching vidh-ana to vidh, lacking? 


the zend déitgpati, householder, which he explains in the same way 
( Gathds d, Zor., Il, 129).' 

According to Benfey (Z. S., IX, 110) and the D. P., this ancient name is 
also associated with the gr. iiuTTrQTvj¢, and iitcrroiva, for iiwTTOTVM, 
whose St¢ would represent the primitive nominative of dam, which must 
have been dams or dafts. This very plausible connection overturns the one 
previously established between St¢ and the scr. dasa, slave, which was 
already suspect due to the difference in vowel quantity. Benfey has rightly 
pointed out that the Vedic epithet dasapatni, applied to personified waters, 
and from which a masculine dasapati was inferred, does not mean mistress 
of slaves, but rather the one who has the demons (dosa) for masters. 

I must add, however, that Sonne has since proposed yet another 
conjecture, seeking in pour iSitnroTVic, a mutilated correlative of scr. 
sadaspati, householder (Z. S., X, 136). 

7) In terms of more isolated names to characterize the wife's position, I'd 
still like to suggest the following comparisons: 

d) Ser. vag¢d, vagakd, submissive, obedient woman, also daughter. - 
The root is vag, velle, desiderare, hence vaca, will, etc. 

As this root becomes u¢ in several derivatives such as ucig, devoted, 
zealous, ugand, with zeal, etc., we can relate to it the lat. u.ror, either from 
uc-tor = hyp. uctar, vactar, or from a form vaksh, desiderative of vag,"** 


However we can also think, with Pott and Ebel {Ez F,, I, 9; Z. S., IV, 450), 


IX This word is not found in Justi. Could it be daiihupaiti, village 
master? 

X Likewise Ascoli (Z. S., 13, 157), ujor, l'aimante, from wap, wp, with 
refutation of other etymologies. Cf. 1.1, p. 421. 


to the root vaA, ferre; uxor would be for vector or vehstor, which must be 
understood of the woman as the one who bears children, during 
pregnancy.™! 

6) Scr. vanitd, wife, mistress, beloved woman, from van or ban, colere, 
honorare, servire. 

Here probably, with different suffixes, are attached irland. ban, ben, 
bean, woman, wife, cymr. benyw, id., benen, young woman. D seems 
difficult to separate the Boeotian (Zava,, -ipags which is considered a 
variant of yvwf for yFtf&vct. Cf. Kuhn, Z. S., I, 129. 

e) Scr. sati, virtuous, faithful wife, feminine of sant, good, excellent, 
virtuous; asati, unfaithful wife. 

Anc. irland. sétche, uxor (Z.? , 18, 995), séitche (O'R. ) = *satiké (2). 
However Siegfried and Stokes (Ir, G/., p. 124) compare sé¢, via, the Goth. 
sinths, hence ga-sintha, companion. 

8) I leave aside, as not being of the same degree of interest to family 
relationships, the names of spouses which designate only the man and the 
woman in general, such as sanscr. gdyd, yani, yanika, wife and woman, 
from Yan, gignere, whose Correlatives are found in all Arian languages, 
zend géna, pers. yan, zan, armen. gin, greek yuyre, irl. gean, goth. gvind, 
etc., anc. slave jena, etc. Latin maritus also belongs to this class, and does 
not derive from mas, maris (for masis), masculus, as proven by the 
feminine marita, but is related to scr. marta, martya, homo et inortalis, 


martya, f., mulier, from rac. mr, mori. Cf. Persian 


XI Cf. Z. S., 20, 129, uxor de voxor,older.Pott F 
589 and 3, 1027), with less probability, interprets the name as 
heimgefiihrte, she who is taken away, giving the suffix for a passive 
meaning (?). 


mord, Armen. mart, man, and in the feminine, with a more limited 


meaning, the Cretan jeune fille, and the lith. marti, daughter-in-law. * 


§ 294 FATHER AND MOTHER. 


In all languages, father's and mother's names fall into two categories. 
Some come directly from the child and are borrowed from its first 
stutterings; they are pure onomatopoeia with no meaning of their own. 
Others fall into the category of regular formations and express, or have 
expressed, the roles assigned to both parents. The former, the most 
numerous of many, naturally present frequent similarities among the most 
diverse peoples, by this very fact that the organs of speech, especially in 
childhood, are the same everywhere, and therefore these analogies prove 
nothing for a common origin. The others can be explained, or should be 
explained, by the particular languages, but they often remain obscure 
because of their very antiquity. 

A learned German linguist, Mr. Buschmann, has compiled and 
compared the names of father and mother in a host of languages from both 
worlds. ? D shows that they can be reduced to a limited number of 
articulations, which are precisely those that the child hears from the very 


first efforts to 


' Weber (Beitr., 4, 281) relates maritus, luwlpric, rnarti, to scr. véd. 
marya, man, young man, lover, suitor, from the root smar, to love. 
Ueber den Naturlaut. Abhand. d. Berl. Akad. 1852, p. 391. 


speak. Labials and dentals reign almost exclusively, alongside their 
respective nasals, with or without reduplication. Hence the forms jt?a, 6a, 
ta, da, ma, na, or ap, ab, at, etc., apa, aba, ata, etc., or redoubled, papa, 
tata, marna, nana, found equally in the old and new continents. 
Buschmann observes that labials pa, ma, dominate in the former, and 
dentals ta, na, in the latter; but there are many exceptions to this general 
tule. It has also been noted, and not without reason, that strong consonants 
usually appear in the father's names, as soft and nasal ones do in the 
mother's, and although here too there are many exceptions, this kind of 
instinctive | symbolization of natural feelings is quite 
pronounced.“"Gutturals and r appear very rarely, indicating an 
etymological rather than purely imitative origin. ; 

In the Arian family, most of the indicated forms occurred with varying 
degrees of extension, but only three can be considered to have belonged to 
the primitive language: ta, pa and ma, with their variants and 
reduplications. The last two in particular, applied respectively to father 
and mother, are remarkable in that, from the earliest times, they took on 
the character of significant terms. 


1) The scr. tata or tata, father, and, in general, term of affec- 


XII Examples of exceptions to the rule include, for the father's names, 
Georg. marna, waigiou and soumenap (Malay archipelago) marna, nouv. 
holl. mammun, tarahumara (Amer.) nono, pieds* noirs (id.) ninnah, alban. 
nan, etc., for the mother, araucan papai, cora tite, pana tita, scr. attd, etc. 


tion addressed to a child, a friend, etc.,’ 


is obviously only a childish 
articulation, although it later took on the meaning of venerable, respectable, 
and was linked to the root tan, extendere, scil. prosapiam. This is proven by 
the analogies between several idioms that are completely foreign to 
Sanskrit. I'm not talking about Morduan tatai, Karelian tato, Esthonian 
taat, tattd, etc., because the Finnish languages contain many Arian words; 
but in Africa, congo and angola tata, bongo tati, and in America inoxa and 
sapibocona fata, vilela tate, Mexican tatli, nez-percé tota, etc., could not 
possibly derive from a Sanskrit root. However, we shouldn't conclude from 
these distant coincidences against a common origin for those that can be 
noticed in the very sphere of Arian languages. H is certain that ancient 
onomatopoeias are often preserved over the centuries, and that when found 
in the various branches of a single language family, they help to 
demonstrate its primitive unity. Otherwise, we wouldn't be able to explain 
why the analogues of scr. tata in other Arian languages are more numerous 
than in those of the rest of the globe. We find, in fact, for father: 

In the East, Bengali and Hindi tat, Laghmani (Caboul) tdtiyd, Ossetian 
digor. dada. 

In Europe, gr. rerr*, lat. tata, irl. daid, erse tai- didh, cymr. tad, anc. 
corn, tat, armor. tat, tad; anc. ail. toto (patrinus); frison tote; lith. tétis, 
tétdtis; russian tiatia, boh. and serbian tata, pol. tatus, tat un, etc., albanese 
taté, etc. 

"Cf. tati, son. As a friendly apostrophe, tdta is also addressed by a father 


to his son, by an old man to a young man, by a master to his disciple, but 
also vice versa. 


An application of this form to the feminine is found in anc. allem. tota, 
admater, lith. tettd, slave teta, tetka, aunt.*" Cf. Tifftg (?). 

2) The feminine Scr. attd designates the mother, an elder sister, an 
aunt older than the mother, and finds its only correlative in Goth. aithei, 
mother. This is one of the exceptions to the rule mentioned above, of 
which there are only a few examples elsewhere, such as fini, aiti, zamuca 
(America) ote, koliouche attli, In general, this form applies to the father, 
like the previous one (Cf. Buschmann, 1. cit., p. 410). 

In the Arian family, we find, in the masculine, the Pers. ata, itd, the 
Ossetic ada, the Gr. ATTA, the Latin atta (term of respect addressed to the 
elderly), the anc. irl. aite, mod. oide, foster father, for aitte (Stokes, Ir. GL, 
no. 1078), Goth. atta, anc. ail. atto, Swiss ail. aetti, anc. si. otttsi, Russian 
otetsti, boh. otez, illyr. otaz, etc. (Stokes, Ir. Gl., no. 1078). 

3) The pa and ma types, widespread throughout the world, are also the 
most interesting for the history of the family among the ancient Aryas. 
Their purely phonic nature, imitative of the child's first syllables, cannot be 
doubted when we see them reappear among the most diverse peoples.” The 


redoubled forms papa, marna, so familiar to our 


XIII This is probably related to the ancestral Irish toth (Corm., GL, 158), 
female, and anything feminine, also membrum mulieris, originally a term 
of endearment for a woman. 

‘It's a mistake to believe that it's children who create their mother's and 
father's names. Their first stutterings, in redoubled articulations - papa, 
baba, tata, etc. - initially have no meaning for them, and it's the parents 
who turn them into meaningful words by applying them to themselves. 


European ears, have surprised many a traveller who has found them among 
the negroes of Africa, as well as the savages of America and Oceania. 
What's special about Arian languages is that, generally speaking, these 
terms, whether simple or redoubled, have remained the prerogative of 
childish speech, whereas, from time immemorial, they have taken on a 
more serious character and even a precise meaning, by means of a 
derivational suffix. The tar ending, which forms nouns for agents, can also 
be found in the themes pdtar and mdtar, which are common to most 
languages in the family. Sanskrit, which usually offers us the most 
primitive forms, has preserved the father's name less well than European 
languages, and now only has the weakened theme pitar; but even this slight 
alteration testifies to the great antiquity of this term, since it is found in zend 
pitar and ptar. The name of the mother, mdtar, alongside the primitive md, 
has been better maintained everywhere. Here I compare the corresponding 
forms for the two parents. 
Ser. pitar (nomin. pita). mdtar (nomin. mata). 


Zend. pitar, ptar. 


Pers. padar, pid. . mddar, mazar, madd, maru. 
Belout. pitha . . math. 
Bukhar. peder . mader. 
Afghan pelar . . mor. 
Armen. hate. ' . master. 
Ossetian fid... . made, mad. 
Greek TTATfif. SW 

. mater. 


Donkey. irl. athir (athair). mathir (mathair). 


' The initial p often becomes h/ in Armenian (Cf. Bopp, Verg. Gr., I, 550). 


Goth. fadar...ecececeeees 


Ang.-sax,faeder . . . modor. 

Scand... ieee modir. 

Donkey. garlic.fatar , moter. 

Lith ave edek eines . ,motere,mother and wife. 
ANG L812 .28 aucsiesuinacits ‘inati (gen. matere). 
Russematt....... eee ; 

Pol, bohmatka...............0006 

Diyrmatti (gen... mattere). 


To form the themes pdtar and mdtar, it seems obvious that the ancient 
Aryas attached the childish articulations pa and ma to two verbal roots that 
happened to offer an appropriate meaning, namely pd, tueri, servare, and 
ma, efficere, creare, properly metiri. Although in fact these roots had 
nothing in common with the two instinctive syllables, it nonetheless 
follows that the ancient language wanted to designate the father as the 
protector of children, and the mother as the one who brings them into the 
world. It is curious to find in the Rigvéda (I, 61, 7, and elsewhere) a 
masculine mdtar with the meaning of creator or metitor (D. P.).' 

4) The meaning of protector, for the father, undoubtedly also belongs 
to the scr. dvuka, from the rac. av, tueri, juvare. This term, it's true, only 
appears in dramatic language, but its antiquity seems demonstrated by the 
analogies of several European kinship names. For example: 

Lat. avus, avia, grandfather, grandmother, avunculus, uncle. 

Cymr. ewa, uncle, ewythr, id.; anc. corn, euiter, armor. eontr, with 
nasal added. Cf. scr. avitar, protector. 


' Cf. with papa, the scr. papu, m., protector, f., nurse, the zend 2>4pa, 
adj., who protects, legr. lat. papa, father, irobrirK, grandfather (Fick, 118). 


III 


Goth. av6, aieule, scand. afi (?), avus, di, proavus. 

Lith. awynas, maternal uncle, awynéné, aunt by uncle. 

Anc. si. uietsi, uncle, uika, aunt; Russian ut, maternal uncle, pol. wuy, 
id., wuyna, aunt, ill. uz, m., ujna, f. - Here ui is for avi. ' 

The ancestral ail. oheim, ags. edm, ail. mod. ohm, may also contain this 
name of the ascendant, but its formation remains obscure. 

5) Several Sanskrit names for father and mother are naturally related 
to the root fian, gignere. Thus fia, fianya, fianaka, fianana, findati, profana, 
for the father, fiant, fianyd, fianani, prafianikd, prafidyini, for the mother. 
In Greek, we similarly find yoytve, father, and yovcl¢, mother, from yéva, 
ytlva), and so on. Noteworthy is the agreement between the following 
formations. Sanscr. fianitar, father, fianitri, mother; greek ywtnips 
ytvtTuup and ytvtTtipa, ; lat. geni- tor and genitrix, irl. geinteoir. The root, 
as well as the suffix, have remained alive in all four languages equally, but 
the identity of formation seems no less indicative of a common provenance 
from a primitive Arian theme. 

The erse gdid, father, given by O'Reilly as Scottish, would testify by its 
unaspirated d to a suppressed nasal; ancient theme ganti. Cf. lith. gentis, 
parent. 

6) I'd like to add a few more names borrowed from children's speech, 
whose extension, considerable elsewhere, is more restricted in Arian 
languages. 


a) The am form, a variant of ma, may belong to the 


"Cf. a vus, l'aimé, according to Ascoli (Z. S., 12, 158). Here, according 
to Stokes (Rem.\ 84), with the same proper meaning, but applied 
differently, is perhaps the ancest. irl. aue, nepos, later o, from an earlier 
theme aveo-s, in gen. avei, in an inscription in ogham. 


scr. ambd, mother, dimin. ambikd; more likely lat. amita, aunt, and anc. 
allem. amma, nurse. Cf. Buschmann, 1. cit. p. 414, for general comparisons. 
1 

b) The form an is found in Ossetian ana, anna, father, and in German 
dno, grandfather, ana, grandmother. According to Cormac's glossary (p. 4), 
the pagan Irish called Ana the mother of their gods (Cf. Buschmann, p. 
418). 

c) The redoubled theme nana has been used in a variety of ways. Pers. 
nana, belout. ndfto, designates maternal grandfather, Albanian. nan, nanna, 
father, Greek HWA, aunt, Irish. naing, mother, Cymr. nain, grandmother, 
Italian nonno, ~na, grandfather and grandmother, etc. (Cf. Buschmann, p. 
416.). 

These transitions of meaning from father to mother, and from both to 
grandfather and grandmother, to uncle and aunt, and then to nurse, are 
frequent everywhere; for the child who gives these names can only repeat 


the small number of articulated sounds that make up its entire language. 
§ 295. CHILD, SON AND DAUGHTER. 


We're dealing here with a wide variety of terms, even from the earliest 
times, but we're not interested in all of them to the same degree. Only those 
are important that can shed light on the constitution of the primitive family 
and domestic life, so we'll put them first. As for those that express only 
descent relationships, we can limit ourselves to a more rapid indication of 
the analogies observed. 

‘In scr. also ambi, mother, nurse, woman; ambaya, ambdyu, mother, 
ambdld, id. (D. P.) Fick (12), who mistakenly writes ambhd, ambhdla, 
compares scand. embla, the mythical mother of the human race. 

1) I begin with the scr. putra, son, putri, putrikd, daughter, hence 
p4dutra, grandson, very common in the East and retained by some European 


languages. For example: 


Zend puthra, pers, pusar, pisar, pur, puirah, belout. potra, siahpdsh 
putra, tirhai putur, laghmani pulte, accr.pii, etc. 

Lat. puer, puella, contracted from puter. 

Irl. piuthar, sister, by transition (?); we'll come back to this later. 

The root of this name can only be found in pi, puri- ficare, and the 
suffix tra, allied to tar, suffix of the names of agents, must have the same 
value here. Thus putra, as an appellative, would have meant in the original 
the one who purifies. This is exactly the meaning of the adj. pavitra, 
according to Wilson, who or what cleans, and, as a neuter subst., water, 
rain, Brahman cord, kuga grass, etc., as various means of purification. Cf. 
also potra, Indra's lightning which purifies the atmosphere (véd. pari, id. 
and fire), and the ploughshare which cleanses the earth, as well as porar, 
one of the officiating priests in the sacrifice, as purifier. This leads us to link 
also to rac.piz, and with the same meaning as putra, the Greek TTOIC, 
theme 7Tcuii for formed as a torch, from Ja/a), aivii, brigand, to ravage, 
plunder, etc., etc., etc.. Cf. aivr’¢, crivrce’p, epithets of lion and wolf.! 

But how and why this name would have been given by the parents to the 
son and daughter remains somewhat problematic. Lassen assumes that the 


son was considered 


'Cf. for de Benfey, Gr. W1., 2, 73, and Curtius, Gr. Et.*, 270, which also 
recalls the form TTOVE, from inscriptions, but rejects any connection with 
pu, presuming a lost root pu, to engender, and comparing scr. putnans, man, 
lat. puniilus, pumilio, as well as puer from pover, etc. 
purifying the father by freeing him from the obligation to beget,' but this is 


an idea peculiar to the Indians, and undoubtedly foreign to primitive times. 
It hardly seems more admissible than Indian etymology, which sees in 
putra, for puttra, the one who preserves (tra) his father from the hell called 
prit, where those who die without children go. I think we have to resort to a 
much more natural explanation, borrowed directly from family life. Sons 
and daughters were simply those whose job it was to clean, or wash, either 


the house or the stable, or the household utensils or clothes, perhaps also to 


winnow the grain (cf. pava, pavana, winnowing, etc.); functions naturally 
devolved to the children who stayed with the mother, while the father 
attended to the care of the herd or the work in the fields.’ 

Could it be simply a matter of chance that three other names of different 
origins seem to share a similar meaning? that the Greek /vig, son and 
daughter, recalls 

to purify, to purge,” like the irl. nigh, nighean, daughter, the verb 
nighim, to wash = scr. nig, purificare, hence négaka, thereveur? like finally 


the lithuan. inerga, puella, cymr. and armor. merch, 


’ Anthol. sansc.) p. 262, filius enim libérat patrem ab officio pro- geniem 
su s ci tan di. 

' Among the other etymologies proposed, I can find none that seems 
more acceptable. The D. P. conjectures a connection (which one?) of putra 
with pitar, father, or with push, to feed. Weber (Beitr., 4, 282) inclines to 
see it as a kind of naturlaut, a caressing term, as in German puttputt, to call 
hens, and also connects pupus, pupa, pullus, as well as the Sanskrit pota. 

* Cf. however Pott/Et. F., I, 215), who relates w, for ariv/¢, to the root si, 
to engender, comparing the German anc. svcin, puer, juvenis, etc., with the 
French sii, to engender. 


filia, the rac. scr. mrfa mary, also meaning purifieare P' This is 
undoubtedly possible, but unlikely. 

2) The second name we have to consider concerns only the daughter, 
but it is remarkable in that it takes us back clearly to the times of pastoral 
life. It is the scr. duhitar, whose correlatives have survived in most Arian 
languages, as we shall see from the following enumeration. 

Ser. duhitar, nomin. duhitd. 

Zend dughdar; pers. dochtar, doclitarah’ téchtar, décht, déch; armén. 
dustr. The Afghan Mr, litir, which seems quite different, appears to be for 
dur, ditir, a strong contraction of duhitar, the dental changed to / as in 
pelar, father, for petar. 

Gr. Suyclnjfiirregularly for suction 
having moved back on the initial consonant.’ 

Goth. dauhtar, irregularly also for taugthar, according to the law of 
consonant mutation; ags. dohtor, scand. dottir, anc. ail. tohtar, angl. 
daugliter, ail. tochter, etc. 

Irl. dear, contracted like Afghan Jitir = ditir. Cf. pers. piir, lat. puer 
from putra, and our word pére from pater, etc. 


' But cf. below, in the article duhitar, merga, perhaps the one dealing 
with 

"Cf. Pott (Z. S., 19, 36). Delbriick, on the other hand (ib. 244), admits 
dhughatar’ as an older theme. This question is related to the hypothesis of 
primitive roots with two aspirates like dhugh for scr. duh; formations that 
Schleicher, Grassmann, Delbriick, Fick and others admit, but which Pott 
persists in rejecting, against all odds, as monstrous, contrary to the gepie of 
Sanskrit and Greek. He repeatedly calls them Urschwin- deleien, 
Urformenschwindel, illusory primitive forms. An ancient root dhugh for 
duh, to milk, is in his eyes a vain fiction (WWB., 3, 868). 

- Anc. irl. der (Corm., G1.,61). Stokes, ib., separates it from this group 


Lithuan. dukte, genitive dukterés = sanscr. duhitd, duhita- ras; but also 
nomin. duktere and, by contraction, dukre, dukra. 

Anc. Slavonic dushti, gen. dtishtere; Russian doéi, gen. dshéert, bob. 
dci and dcera, illyr. kchi and kchjere, singularly divergent forms that 
would be unrecognizable without intermediaries. ' 

The etymology of duhitar is not in doubt. It's an agent noun, like pitar, 
matar, regularly derived from the root duh, to milk, and meaning one who 
milks. But here opinions are divided. Some stick to the literal meaning, and 
see in the daughter the one who was in charge of milking the cows, while 
others 'take duh in the sense of suckling, and thus substitute the mother for 
the cow. On both sides of the coin are high authorities: on one side, 
Lassen, Kuhn, Benfey, Max Millier, etc.; on the other, Grimm, Bopp, 
Schweizer, etc. If were allowed to express an opinion myself, I wouldn't 
hesitate to side with the former, and here's why. 

In the first place, the daughter belongs to the father as well as the 
mother, and her name should express a common relationship to both. 
Since the daughter does not milk the father, he could hardly call her my 
baby, as the mother does. On the contrary, the epithet "milker", which 
would accurately render duhitar, was quite natural, given that the parents 
had entrusted the function of milking to the daughter. 

Secondly, the name duhitar, in all Arian languages, applies only to the 
girl, and never to the boy, who, in this case, is the only one who can be 


called a duhitar. 


to attach it to the root dM, to drink, suck, hence the IRL. del, pis, dedel, cal 
f, etc. 

* This is even truer for pol. aarka, where ka is a diminutive suffix, and 
car must be for shtar and dshter. 


dant also draws his nourishment from his mother's womb. This certainly 
indicates a special role, and milking cows is naturally assigned to the 
weaker sex. 

It should also be noted that the root duh positively means "to milk", not 
"to suck", and this is also the case in congeneric languages (Cf. t. II, p. 33). 
For suckling, Sanskrit uses dhé or dha, Greek a'da), hence dhaya, little girl 
who suckles, which cannot be applied to the adult girl. It's true that the 
noun dégdhar, femin. dégdhri, cowherd, milkmaid, which differs from 
duhitar only by the euphonic changes peculiar to Sanskrit, also designates 
the calf that milks; but there's nothing forced about saying figuratively that 
the calf milks the cow, while having the mother milked by the daughter is a 
highly unnatural idea. 

Finally, Lassen rightly relies on the analogy of the Latin mulier, for 
mulger, which he relates to mu/geo, and which thus becomes a synonym of 
duhitar. As mulgeo corresponds to scr. mr“, mulcere (Cf. t. II, p. 35), 
perhaps the lith. mer g a, jeune fille, and the cymr. nierch, filia, should be 
linked to the same meaning, instead of seeking analogues of putra, etc. 
(See the preceding §). *!Y 


H seems difficult, after all this, to refuse to recon- 


XIV According to Weber (Z. S., 10, 399, and Beitr., 4, 282), the lith. 
merga would designate the girl as active, agile, and would derive from a 
root marg = scr. marg, with the proper meaning of sliding rapidly over 
something, then secondarily of rubbing and milking. Weber also relates 
mrga, wild beast, deer, and bird, as well as the European names for horse, 
Old German marah, marha, irland. marc, cymr. march, etc., despite the 
irregularity of the guttural. The D. P. is completely silent on the origin of 
mrga. Pott (WWb., 3, 571) regards this word as unexplained and unrelated 
to marg. 


duhitar takes on the meaning attributed to it by Lassen, who I believe was 
the first to do so,' and I find it hard to understand how Bopp finds this 
interpretation unlikely, without saying why.” D himself points out that the 
meaning of female infant (weiblicher Saugling), applied to the adult 
daughter, presupposes that the primitive meaning had become obscure, 
which is hardly likely in the presence of the perfect clarity of the 
derivative. As for a third hypothesis, which he still proposes as the most 
plausible, namely that duh would here have the causative meaning of 
suckling, and that duhitar would have primitively designated the woman in 
general, before passing to the daughter,’ we can object, it seems, to the 
absence of any relationship to the parents, whereas a kinship name must 
express some special relationship. How could a father or mother call their 
daughter my nurse? This essential circumstance has been too often 
overlooked in the interpretation of this class of appellatives, as we shall see 
more than once.* 

3) I'll move on to a name for the son and grandson, whose etymology 
has kept Indianists very busy, and given rise to the most divergent 
conjectures. This is the Vedic scr. napdat, fem. napti, son, daughter, and 
naptar, naptri, grandson, granddaughter. Later, I'll bring together the 
analogies presented by the other Arian languages, and first set out the 


various explanations that 


- Anthol. sansc., Vv. cit. Que mulgendi ofticium habuit in vetusta familize 
institutione. 

? Verg. Gr. 1,299. 

* Ascoli (Vorles., 156, note). 

“ Fick too (Verg. Wb.\ 638), authorizing himself from Benfey, sees in 
duhitar that which gives milk, which nurses; but, once again, the child 
daughter does not nurse, and above all does not nurse either her father or 
her mother, who nevertheless call her their duhitar. 
for these enigmatic terms, sometimes considered as compounds and 


sometimes as derivatives. 


Pott (Etvm. F., 1, 93) presumes a contraction of nava- putra, i.e. new 


son, a very violent alteration that leaves the form napdt unexplained. 

Bopp ( Ver g. Gr., III, 189) sees in naptar a compound of the negation 
na with ptar for pitar, father, and primitively master, which would 
designate the grandson as the one who is not the master, a very unnatural 
expression if put into the mouth of a grandfather addressing his grandson. 

Kuhn also uses negation, taking into account the napdt form. The pa 
root, tueri, leads him to seek in the son and grandson the one who does not 
protect himself, or who is not the master of himself (seiner nichtmachtig).! 

Here, it may also be objected that there is nothing in the compound to 
indicate a reflexive meaning. 

Benfey {Gr. W1., II, 56, 184) divides the words in question into nap-tar, 
nap-at, and links them to a hypothetical root kna, to bow down, to revere, 
of which knap would be a secondary form, just like nam, to bow down, 
which would have lost the initial k. The resulting meaning, one who 
venerates the father or grandfather, would be acceptable enough, if the 
root indicated were not purely imaginary. * 

Finally, Weber ( Ind. Stud., I, 326) believes nap to be an ancient form of 
the hypothetical root nabh = nah, nectere, ligare, from which would derive 
naptar and napdat, properly the one who binds or is bound, the parent. This 
would explain why naptar and napat, in Zend, also designate 

' According to Lassen, Ind. Alt.’ t. I, p. 813, note. 


> Later (Z. S., IX, 111), Benfey reverted to interpreting na-pdt in much 
the same way as Bopp, by im-potens. 


the umbilicus, in scr. nabhi, from the same rac. hypoth. nabh, if we meant 
the umbilical cord. But first of all, nothing is more uncertain than the 
existence of these forms nap and nabh, for nah, and secondly, the active 
meaning, which is the only one admissible for naptar, is opposed to the 
meaning of parent, which, moreover, would be unsuitable to designate the 
more intimate relationship that ties the son to the father or grandfather. 
To these five divergent etymologies, we must add, according to Wilson, 


the one given by Indian grammarians for naptar, namely from the negation 


na and the rac.patf, cadere; thus na-pattar, i.e. he who does not let the race 
fall (die out). This explanation, surely erroneous from a linguistic point of 
view, could well be the most accurate in terms of the resulting meaning.' 

An objection which is collectively addressed to all these interpretations, 
except Weber's, and which has already been made by Lassen against Kuhn 
(Ind. Alt., p. 813), is that zend naptar and napaf mean umbilicus as well as 
grandson, and that the same etymology must account for both meanings. 

After so many unsatisfactory attempts, it must seem pointless to keep 
looking for new solutions. There is one, however, that no one I know of has 
thought of, and which, better than any other, seems to me to escape the 
above objections. 

I believe, with Bopp and Kuhn, that the names in question do indeed 
contain the root pd, tueri, servare; but, instead of seeing in them the 
negation na, I conjecture a slight alteration of yna = yana, race, family, like 


the Vedic gnu for ganu, 


> The D.P. merely states that the etymology of napdt is very uncertain. 
knee. Thus naptar, for ynaptar and gnapatar, would designate the son and 


grandson as the preservers of the race. For the weakening of depiitar into 

ptar, cf. the sanscr. and zend pitar and ptar in the latter language. The 
synonym napdat, for gnapdat) would only be a slightly different formation, 
where the agent noun is replaced very-probably by the present participle 
pant, from the rac. pd, weakened into pat for Sanskrit, and paf for Zend.! Fi 
nally, the latter has preserved a third, equally regular form, namely napa, 

originally gnapa’ where the root pd would have remained alone, as usual, 
at the end of the compound.’ 

As a general rule, there's nothing to object to when an initial g or g is 
omitted before n, as examples are frequent. Even in Sanskrit we find nd, 
science, knowledge, from gnd, to know. The véd. gnd, woman, probably 
contracted degand (Kuhn, Ind, St.,[,329), as in zendgnd, next to géna, has 


been preserved in irl. gnae, id., with a diminished form nae. We hardly 


need to remind you of the Latin natus, for gnatus, notas for gnotus, nomen 
for gnomen, as well as the Scr. ndman for ynanian, etc., etc.. 

As for the meaning obtained, we can rely on the perfect analogy of scr. 
kuladharaka, son, i.e. the one who preserves the race, kularardhana, id., 
the one who increases the race, and so on. ° But we have even better than 
indirect analogies to justify our conjecture. 

The primitive gnapat theme is found almost intact in the 

' T see from the D. P. that Panini's scholiast also considers pdt as a part, 
present. Panini himself divides the word into na-pdt. 


"Cf. anc. pers. napd, huzv. nap (Justi, 167). 
> Cf. also udvaha, m., son, descendant; as adj. 


gnabat, filius, which Isidore gives as Gaulish;' while the Zend napa, for 
gnapa, corresponds very exactly to the Anglo-Saxon cnafa, cnapa, scand. 
knapi, anc. ail. chnabo, boy, young servant, etc. The pronunciation of 
English knave, which is nave, as now for know, nee for knee, offers 
another example of the ease with which the initial guttural disappears. The 
pronunciation of English Anave, which is nave, like now for know, nee for 
knee, offers another example of the ease with which the initial guttural 
disappears. This can also be seen in Irish gnia, nephew, next to nia, id, 
where the initial g has disappeared. The deletion of the initial g must go 
back to the earliest antiquity, as the other Arian languages generally offer 
it, in agreement with Sanskrit and Zend, as indeed, and even more 
completely, for the word ndtnan, némen,eic., which has been preserved 
everywhere (see § 305 below). The various forms I have brought together 
here are linked, with more or less strong contractions and variations in 
meaning, to the three primitive themes indicated above. 

The sanscr. naptar, fem. naptri (Wilson), grandson, is found intact only 
in the Zend naptar, nepos, in the genitive nafedhro, from which perhaps 
the Persian nabir, grandson. The Bohemian (Slavic) neti, genit. netere, 
niece, from neptere, still offers a trace, unique I believe, in European 
languages. 

Scr. napat (fem. napti), son; zend napat, napti, nephew, granddaughter 
(cf. pers. nawddah), son, corresponds faithfully to Latin nepos, nepdtis, 
feminine neptis. The gr. plural vtTroStc, descendants, seems to have 


weakened the ¢ into d,while cousin, for _.e. the one who is 


above, who makes grow, from ud-vah, i.e. who continues the race, = 
kulédvaha, id. 

’ Gloss, in the Thésaurus utriusque lingue by Bonav. Vulcanius, Lugd. 
Batav. p. 631. The variant gnatus in some manuscripts may have been 
substituted as more in line with lat. natus. 


also the descendant and continuator of the race, was formed using a new 
suffix.’ The same suffix seems to reappear in Goth. nithijis, fem. nithiyo, c 
onsobrinus, and the Slavic ancest. netii, nephew by sister, with deletion of 
the p, which however remained in Anglo-Saxon and the Garlic ancest. nift, 
niece, Scand. nift, wife, wife and sister; the woman is also the one who 
preserves the race. Scand. nidr, son, cymr. nith, niece, anc. corn, noit, id., 
armor. nfe, nephew, nizez, niece, have retained only the dental, which 
eventually also disappears in IRL. nia = gnia, nephew, cymr. nai, anc. 
corn, noi, armor. ni, id. The anc. irl. necht, neptis (Z.’ , 68), for nept, like s 
echt, septem, for sept, still retains the more complete skeleton of the old 
theme. 

In Persian, zend napa has become nawah, grandson, by the same 
change from p to w that can be seen in shaw, night, scr. kshapa, or in our 
word neveu from nepos. Other Persian names for nephew and grandson, 
derived or compound, such as nabas, ndbbas, nabish, nawdsda, nawkardah, 
nawandul, are of more or less obscure formation. Nawardah, nephew, 
recalls the scr. kulavardhana, son (vid. sup.), as for the second element of 
the compound, where na alone seems to designate race. In addition to 
cnafa, chnabo, already compared above, I also associate with Zend napa, 
the Angl.-Sax. nef‘a, anc. ail. nefo, nephew, as well as the Alban. nipp, id. 
In Scand. nef became brother, as niftsister. 

It was observed above that the names zend naptar, napat, napa, also 


apply to the umbilicus, and that any etymo- 


' On wrtite = aroyovo/, cf. Curtius (Gr. Et.’ ,251). According to Ph. 
Fortunatov (Beitr., 8, 111), the lith. nepotis, grandson. In Albanian, nippi 
also designates grandson and nephew (Hahn, Alban. Stud., p. 114). 
logy should reflect this double meaning. In this respect, ours leaves nothing 


to be desired, as the umbilical cord can rightly be designated as the organ 
that preserves or nourishes the offspring. Cf. bharma’bharman, umbilical, 
from nutrire, sustentare.’ 


So, to sum up, our explanation seems, better than any other, to give a 


satisfactory account of all the forms and meanings of these ancient terms, 
and their primitive meaning shows us the importance attached even then to 
maintaining the family and the race through continuous descent.’ # 

4) As the weakest being, the child is called in Sanskrit arbha, arbhaka, 


little boy, and little animal; as a 


' The sansc. ndbhi, umbilicus, and umbilicus-like hollow, has a very 
different origin. I wouldn't like to relate it, either with Weber to a rac. 
hypoth. ndbhy, ligare - nah, or to the latter form with the D. P., but to the 
Vedic nat/i, to burst, burst, collapse, split, open, hence the subst. nabh, 
opening, slit, in the Rigvéda. From nabh also probably derives nabhas, the 
cloud that bursts, then sky in general, as does the Vedic word nabhanu, 
spring, of gushing water (D. P., v. c.). 

' Weber (Beitr., 4, 282) grants this etymology the merit of novelty, but 
finds it a little forced. Why? Because udvaha and kulavardhana, son, have 
the same meaning. Instead of a compound with pd, he would prefer to 
admit a form causat, gnap, from gan, gan, engender, but he admits that it 
would be difficult to bring the name of the umbilicus back to it. He adds 
that Windischmann (Zoroast. Stud.; 184) admits a root zend nap, with the 
notion of fertilizing humidity, hence napta, wet (Cf. also Spiegel, Z. S., 13, 
370), which could lead to snd, lavari, hence ndpita, bather, for sndpitar 
(Beitr., 1, 505). However, this nap root is disputed by Grassmann (Z. S., 10, 
167), who relates napta, as a regular participle, to nabh, to gush, to gush 
out. Spiegel (Z. S., 19, 392) also abandons the root nap, replacing it with 
na/*, while maintaining for ndbhi = zend hypoth. nd/i, the proper meaning 
of befeuchter, the moistening organ. 


adjectives, in the Védas, small, weak, puny, thin, young, childish. 

We can easily recognize the gr. opOog, lat. orbus, deprived of, 
abandoned, hence the name of the orphan, éftdaviig, -yrc, in Armenian orb. 
The meaning of child is also found in the Russian robia, rebénoku, bohém. 
robé; the adj. rdbkii means timid, pusillanimous, and the Polish robak 
designates the worm as the most puny insect. Hence the expression biedny 
robaku! for poor child! 

Among the Germans, this name of the child seems to have become that 
of the heir, in goth. arbja, scand. arfr, arji, anc. ail. eripeo, ail. mod. erbe. Cf 
. however goth. arbi, ags. erfe, orf, scand. erfd, old german. arpi, etc., 
inheritance. The same transition of meaning would be found in Old Irish 
arpi, heredes, arbus, orpe, hereditas (Z.’ ,60,871,etc.),or6a, orbdn, 
inheritance (O'R.).*” 

5) Although paternal love exists in all races of men, circumstances 
contribute to developing or weakening it. It is deepest and purest when the 
family itself is built on a strong, moral foundation. This was the case among 
the ancient Indians, where the possession of children extended its happy 
effects into future existences. Several Sanskrit names for the son express the 
happiness of which he is the source. H is called klé¢dpaha, the one who 
dispels sorrow, nandavardhana, the one who increases happiness, 


harshayitnu, the one who gives joy, etc. It is interesting to 


XV We could, however, link these words to the scr. root rabh, labh, 
adipisci, = ax$a,etc. Cf. sansc. sam-rabh, to seize, to appropriate, with irl. f 
com-arpi, coheredes, com-arbus, coh;rreditas (Z.*, 871). Curtius (Gr. Et.’ , 
277) regards as reliable only the similarities between Greek and Latin. 


see an appeHative of this kind going all the way back to the time of Arian 
unity. It's Sanskrit nandana, -nd, son, daughter, or nandanta, i.e. who 
delights, who makes happy, from nand, gaudere, exsultare, in the causative. 
The husband's sister is similarly called nandd, nandini. This last form, in the 
masculine nandin, son, nomin. nandi, is faithfully preserved in anc. irl. 
ndidiu, gen. noidin, child, hence noidenacht, childhood (Z.’ , 31), with the 
deletion of the nasal indicated by the unaspirated d. 

6) Many other names of the child and son are surely pro-ethnic, but are 
of less interest to us, because their meanings are too uncharacteristic. I've 
listed the main ones, however, as evidence of the abundance of synonyms 
already available in the ancient language. 

a) Scr. ya, at the end of compounds, gata, child, etc.; rac. yan, gignere 
(Cf. p. 5 ff). 

Pers. zad, zadah, son, belout. gannik, daughter. 

Gr. yoro$> ytm'ref, son; yerof, at the end of compounds, like jr¢yerog, 
rrcAuytTog, etc. 

Lat. natus, for g natus, pro-genies, indiges, indi-getis, etc. 

Anc. irl. ingen, filia (Cf. Stokes, Jr. G/., no. 290) ; gen, gan, at the end of 
a host of proper names, asgenus in Gaul; cymr. gen, id., geneth, daughter. 

Scand. kundr, son; anc. ail. chint, child, etc. 

The variety of suffixes stems from the fact that the root has remained 
alive everywhere. 

b) Scr. sava, stiti, offspring, 8 Unu, son, stinu, siind, daughter; rac. 8u, 
su, parére, gignere. 

Afghan "ut, son; Armen. zavag, id.; Ossetian siwalon, child. Gr. mig, 

son, for trviog. 


III 


Irl. sabhan, small of animal (Cf. scr. savana, yiiQgen\esy,soth, 
offspring (Cf. scr. sditi, id.).' 

Goth. sunus, son, scand. sonr, ags. and anc. ail. sunu, etc. = scr. stinu. 

Lithuan. sunus, id. Anc. Slavonic and Russian synii, pol. syn, illyr. sin, 
etc. 

Alban. sua, race, family. 

Note that the verbal root is now found only in Sanskrit. 

c) Scr. takman, tokman, toka, child, offspring; probably from a root 
tak, tvak, of which only the desideratives taksh, tvaksh, facere, fabricari, are 
used. Cf. killed, offspring. 

Zend taokhman, germ, seed, parent, from killed, to engender, to be 
strong; anc. pers. tauma, parsi tukhma, pers. tuchm, tochm, afghan tochm, a 
rmén. tohm (Justi, 129). 

Gr. TEKOJ, TOKQG, TIMOY, child. Cf. TVUU, ruxa, etc., and § 207. 

ad) Scr. bala, balaka, child, boy; balikd, little girl; perhaps from bal, 
vivere (Dhatup.). Cf. bala, young shoot, offspring. 

Irl. ballach, ballachan, boy. 
e) Pers. rid, réd, son, rtidah, daughter. Cf. zend rud, crescere. 

Ane. si. rodii, generatio, roditi, parére; Russian redu, pol. rod, race, 


illyr. po-rod, son, etc. 


§ 296 BROTHER AND SISTER. 


The son and daughter, in their relationship with each other, become 


' Stokes (Rem.’ , p. 39) finds the root sw in anc. irland. too, toud, 
gignere, from do-soo, do-soud, in composition with do, ad. For the change 
of d to t and the deletion of s, cf. Z?, 873. 


brother and sister. Here, the primitive names have been preserved in a 
remarkable way. 

1) Ser. bhratar, nomin. bhrata, brother. 

Zend bratar, pers. bradar, birddir, birdzar, etc.; kourde brd, belout. 
brath; afghan wror, wurur, tirhai bra, siahpdésh buta; osséte arvade, 
following Bopp inversion of bhrdatd; armén. eghbair = elbair, erbair, with 
rb for br, and a prosthetic e (Verg. Gr., p. 121, 364, I* and Justi, 218). 

Gr. (pprny = cliitXQi¢g (Hesych.), (pparwp, later a member of the 
CpATfich subdivision of the tribe, (puArg¢. 

Lat. frater, etc. 

Ane. irl. brathir, mod. brathair; cyrar. brawd, plur. brodyr; anc. corn, 
broder, armor. bretr, breér. 

Goth. brothar, ags. brodhor, scand. brédir, anc. ail. pruoder, bruadar, 
etc. 

Lith. brolie, according to Nesselmann contracted from the diminutive b 
ro- telie; the t occurs again in brotuszis, cousin. Lett. bral. Cf. the zin- gani 
bral for brar. 

Ane. si. bratru, bratii, russian bratii, pol. brat; bratersky, fraternal, etc., 
illyr. brat, boh. bratr, etc. 

All branches of the Arian family are represented in this comparative 
table. 

As for the etymological meaning of this brother's name, it is so clear 
that no disagreement has arisen about it. My, bhar, ferre, sustentare, 
nutrire. Bhrdtar is a perfect synonym for bhartar, which we have seen 
designate the husband, as the wife's support ( p. 20 ). Cf. the Scand. barmi, 
brother, next to brodir. Thus, in the primitive family, the brother was 
considered the sister's natural protector, either during the parents' lifetime 


or after their death. 


2) In Sanskrit and Persian, there are other names for the brother, used 
in part to distinguish the elder from the younger; but none of these are 
found in other Arian languages. Only one Sanskrit synonym offers a clear 
analogy with the gr. d&AQo¢s&fo namely sagarbha or sagarbhya, lit. who 
comes from the same womb. The compounds sédara, sahdé- dara (from sa, 
saha, cum + udara, uterus), sandbhi, from the same umbilicus, or the same 
race, for brother, and svaydni,from the same womb, for sister, have no 
other meaning.This is also the meaning of the Greek word; for 

matrix, is allied 
closely to scr. garbha’ by the rare change from g to d, and initial Vd often 
corresponds to Sanskrit sa.' 

3) The sister's ancient name is no less well preserved than that of the 
brother, but its etymology is not as clear, and gives rise to divergent 
conjectures. Its various forms are as follows: 

Scr. svasar, nomin. évasa, but also, as a theme, = svasar (D. P.). 

Zend qaithar; the q regularly for et?, and the A for e with the nasal that 
the antecedent a takes, aflh = as; pers. chahar, chihar, ch = sv ; afghan 
chur, osset chorra, chore, armén. khoir, belout. gwar. Kurdish choéfig 
( Lerch, Voc. ) is related to nomin. zend qgatiha, but Garzoni also gives 
kusk, and others chor, chuh, chuhek. Persian also offers the very casual 
form choh, as does Ossetian cho. Siahpdsh sosi corresponds to scr. svasd. 

Lat. soror, for sosor and svosor. 

Anc. irl. sethar, sethur (Z. , 793), and siur, in siumat, sororcula (id., 
62), later siar, siur. For th, see more 


< Cf. Pott, Et F., I, 281, IL, 164. Benfey, Gr. WI, II, 138. Curtius, 
Gr.Et.*, 436. 


However, siur may have come from sieur (cf. Z.' , id.). Stokes, in Kuhn's 
Beitr., 1,473, also mentions an ancient form fiar,fiur, whose 1'/ is not 
aspirated between two vowels, indicating a sfiar theme, primitively svisar. 
Finally, more modern Irish and erse offer a third synonym piuthar, which 
seems to be separate from the previous ones, and linked to scr. putra, id., 
femin. putri, daughter.’ The comic piur, sister, appears to be a contraction 
of this.? The former names of son and daughter have passed to brother and 
sister in Scand. nefi and nift. 

Cymr. chwaer, chwiawr, armor. choar, choer, with ehw for 8v regularly, 
and probably more ancient chwaher = svasar, like irl. siur for sisur and 
svisur. 

Goth. svistar, ags. swuster, scand. systir, anc. allem. suuis- ter, etc. 

Anc. pruss. shostro, lith. sessti, gen. sesserés, for sest. 

Anc. Slavic, Russian, Illyr. sestra, Pol. siestra, etc. 

The tar suffix of other kinship names, which appears here, has led us to 
think that the primitive theme must have been svastar, not svasar. The thar 


of Irish sethar, mentioned above, is perhaps of a different nature, for in the 


hypo- 


'T cannot agree with Bopp (Verg. Gr., I, 299) that piuthar is the answer 
to svastar, by changing sv into sp, which is characteristic of some Iranian 
languages, and then by deleting the s. The analogy he invokes in support, 
the Irish speur, sky = scr. svar, and which I thought I recognized earlier 
(De l'affinité des langues celt., etc., p. 74), is surely fallacious, and s peur, 
comes from the Latin sphera, Greek as well as the Persian sipahr, sipihr, c 
elestial sphere, which have nothing in common with svar. If piuthar was 
for spiustar, the t should not be aspirated. 

' Mention should also be made of a divergent form salur, sister (Stokes, 
Goid.*, 78), which corresponds to lat. soror, with / for r. thesis of an older 
form sestar, the t should not be aspirated. 

As for the etymological meaning of the sister's name, there is still some 


uncertainty, and explanations differ. 
Pott Et. F., 1,126,11, 554), based on the theme svastar, conjectures an 


alteration of sva-stri, literally cognata femina, an opinion shared by Bopp ( 


Verg. Gr., 1,299) and others. Weber, however (Z. S., V, 235), does not 
hesitate to reject it, and it is certain that the proper meaning of sti, 
according to Pott himself, already contracted from sutri, she who gives 
birth, would hardly suit the sister, who is not a woman for the brother. A 
triple alteration of svasutri into svas- tri, then svastar and svasar, is hardly 
admissible for such an ancient term, and what's more, this explanation 
separates, against all probability, the name of the sister from the series of 
analogous formations pitar, mdatar, bhratar, and so on. 

Weber is right to look for another solution, but I have to admit that the 
one he proposes doesn't seem much more acceptable. According to him, 
svastar can be broken down into su-astar, from su, bene, and as, esse. He 
compares svasti = su-asti, well-being, and sees the sister as the one who is 
good, friendly, or, in a causative sense, the one who gives well-being.' But 
it's hard to believe that a noun for an agent, such as astar, could ever have 
been formed from the root as, which only expresses purely abstract being. 
No analogy supports the existence of a similar term, which would be as 
singular as the Latin subst. estor, es tria, or the German ein seier, eine 
seierinn. 

'Z. S., V, 235. M. Miller (Mythol. comp., trans. fr., 1873, p. 32) also 


sees in svasar that which pleases or consoles, comparing svasti, joy, 
happiness, littér. bien-étre. 


I believe that the verbal element of the sister's name is to be found 
neither in su, nor in as, but in the root vas, habitare, and the initial s seems 
to me to be a remnant of the preposition sa, cum, which we have already 
seen in some of the brother's and sister's names. The deletion of the a was as 
easy as the deletion of the u in stri for sutré, or in srabhishtha, superlative of 
surabhi, loved, good, etc. The sister was thus the one who lived in the 
house. The sister was thus the one who stayed with the brother, which fits in 
perfectly with the latter's role as support, bhrdatar.' A similar term, 
svavdsini, refers to a woman, married or not, who lives with her father.’ 

This mutual relationship between brother and sister in the primitive 
family remained the same among the ancient Indians. We can see from a 
passage in YAaska (III, 5. Cf. Nirukta, Comment, de Roth, p. 25 ) that a 
young girl without a brother (abhrdtar) is supposed to lack moral guidance. 
"As," it says, "a maiden without a brother (abhrdatrmati), and who has no 
more do-"micile after the death of her father, turns more boldly" to men, so 
the dawn reveals itself in all its "beauty to mortal eyes." According to 
Manu's law, the daughter must retire to the brother's side when the parents 
die. 

As I have said, it is generally agreed that svasar is an alteration of 


svastar, and this is in view of the fact that svastar is not the same as svasar. 


"It's been thirty years since I first suggested this etymology, in Madame 
Marcet's Conversations on language, London, 1844. Since then, and much 
later, Benfey has also proposed it (Sansk. Gramm., 159). 

' The pron. poss. sva appears contracted from savect, if we compare the 
Greek 10(, anc. Latin sovos = suus, lith. savas, sava, as would be svas, from 
sa-vas; cf. saiivasu’ -vdsin, adj., cohabiting, sanvdsa, cohabitation. 


Germanic and Slavic forms. I find it hard to believe that this alteration is 
common to Sanskrit, Zend, Latin and the Celtic languages. D seems more 
likely that there were two equally regular themes, one formed by the suffix 
tar, and the other by the unadi r, ar, which by its very rarity seems to have 
belonged to the earliest formations of the language.*™! 

I would add that this Arian name for sister, svasar, has spread 
remarkably far in the Finnish languages of Europe and Asia, where it does 
not seem to originate from Slavonic. Thus we find, in Finnish, sdsar, siar, 
in Esthon. sessar, in Karél. siser, in Mordouine sasor, in Wotiake suser, in 
Tche- rém. shujar, and so on. 

The sister's other Sanskrit names, several of which distinguish the eldest 


from the youngest, give no reason for comparison. 


§ 297 UNCLE AND AUNT. 


In relation to children, the parents' brother and sister were considered a 
second father and mother. This is what most of the names for uncle and 
aunt express. In Sanskrit, the uncle is called tatatulya, similar to the father, 
tdtagu, who goes to (who is equivalent to) the father, kshullatdta, little 
father, and so on. We have already seen that atta designates mother, aunt 
and elder sister (p. 31), that avunculus and its European analogues are 
linked to a name of the father and grandfather (p. 32), as is the lith. teténas, 
uncle, tetd, tetulé, aunt, slave teta, etc. (p. 32). Cf. brahui ¢dt, paternal aunt ( 
p. 30 ). Similar analogies are found in scr. mamaka, maternal uncle, kourde 
mam, paternal uncle, greek vclwij, wva, aunt, lat. amita, etc. To the gr. 
a'Uog, Stia, a'ijriCy uncle and aunt, responds the lith. dédas, dédé; dédzus, 
to the feminine dédéne, dédéke, at least as to its root, the scr. dha, dhi, 


nutrire, sustentare, hence dhdtrij mother, nurse, dhdyas, nu- tntio, etc. 


XVI Cf. véd. ttsar, morning, from vas (Aufrecht, Z. S., IV, 259), 
rathéshtar, warrior, from sthd, dévar, levir, from div, etc. (Aufrecht, Z. S., 
IV, 259). 


The two main Arian names of father and mother give rise to several 
analogous derivatives in the various languages of the family. From sansc. 
pitar comes pitrya, pitrvya’ paternal uncle, as from gr. forms 

for Trarpaiiog, and irarrfuic¢, TT’Tpviog, Latin patruus = scr. 
pitftiya. The identity of the suffix indicates an ancient and common 
formation. Anc. ail. fataro, ags. faedera, uncle, and ags. fadhu, fadhe, 
paternal aunt, are also linked to the father's name. 

In Sanskrit, we would expect an analogous form mdtrvya) of mdatar, for 
the maternal uncle, but we only find matula and mdtuli for his wife. Greek, 
however, has fMjTCuuC, fMfrcoAg, f&iTevwC) lat. matruus, probably 
from matruelis, cousin, like patruelis tepatruus. The lat. matertera, aunt, as 
well as the ang.-sax. moddrige and irl. maithrean, offer other formations; 
but the cymr. modryb, corn, mo- dereb, armor. moéreb, aunt, seem to be 
linked by the final 5 to the suffix of a feminine Sanskrit theme mdtrvya = 
greek fMTcuicl, second mother, stepmother. 

Some isolated names for uncle and aunt, such as pers. kaki, kaktiyah, 
niyd, maternal uncle, kaki, piyu, aunt, anc. si. stryi, uncle, strynia, aunt, anc. 
irl. amnair, uncle (Z.’ , 262), are of obscure origin. 

§ 298 NEPHEW AND NIECE. 


If, for the son and daughter, the uncle and aunt replaced the father and 
mother, on the other hand, the nephew and niece were placed by the latter in 
the same rank as the children. This is reflected in their most ancient names, 
which, as we have seen, merge with those of the son and grandson, naptar, 
napdt, napa, as preservers of the race. The ancestral si. synovu, filins fratris, 
Russian synovetsu, etc., is similarly linked to synti, son; and the Irish 
garmkac, nephew, gairghean, niece, designates the one who is close (gar) 
to the son or daughter. 

In Sanskrit, the nephew is called bhrdtrya, son of the brother, 
bhratriya,) bhratrvya, who belongs to the brother, or, of the sister's various 


names, svasriva, gaméya , bhaginéya,etc.; as in gr. . Similarly, 


enkourde 
brdazd, son of the brother, kvarzd, son of the sister; in Armenian égkbor-orti 
and cher-orti; in anc. si. bratanti and sestricishti, etc., in lith. brotuszis and 
sesserynas, etc. These general analogies, however, depend on the affinities 
of the brother's and sister's names. 

I don't know the Sanskrit terms for cousin, and those of the other Arian 


languages offer nothing to indicate a pro-ethnic origin. - 


§ 299 FATHER-IN-LAW AND MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


When sons and daughters reach marriageable age, kinship relationships 
multiply for each family member. Fatherhood becomes double, as it were, 
and the parents of both spouses are given new names to express these new 
relationships. From the earliest times, the names of father-in-law and 
mother-in-law have been preserved as completely as those of father and 
mother, brother and sister, as we shall see from the following table. 

Scr. gvacura, m., father-in-law, and, in general, venerable man, ¢vacriij 
f., mother-in-law. 

Zend gagura; pers. chusurti, chastir, chasar, chasti, m., chastir, chast, 
chash, chus, f. - Kourde kasti, m. (Garz.), choasia, f. (Lerch.) Armén. 
skesur, m., skesra, f. 

Gr. txvfog, m., ixupci, f. 

Lat. socer, m., socrus, f. 

Cymrique chwegrwn, m., chwegr, f.; corn, hvigeren, m., hveger, f. 

Goth. svaihra, m., svaihro, f.; ags. sweor, m., sweger, f.; scand. svara, 
f.; anc. ail. suehur, m., suigar, f., etc. 

Lith. szeszuras, m. 

Anc. si. svekrui, m., svekruvt, svekry, f.; Russian svekorti, m., svekrota, 
f., pol. swiekier, m., swiekra, f., illyr. svekar, m., sve- karva, f., etc. 


Alban. vjecher, vjerr, m., vjechere, verre, f. 


These names generally designate the father and mother of either 
husband or wife. Only a few languages make a distinction in this respect. T 
rtvd'tpog, -t/ui, and the Lithuanian oszwis, oszwe, refer only to the wife's 
parents. 

The etymology of ¢vacura is still debated, but there is general 
agreement, based on a comparison of congeneric languages, that the true 
form must have been svacura. Weber (Z. S., VI, 319) breaks this word 
down into su-ag-ura, from su, bene, and the root ag, permeare 
(durchdringen); and from the very vague meaning that would result, he 
comes to see in the father-in-law, the active man, the one who does things 
well ( der in guter weise schaf- fende, der riihrige}. But how would such an 
epithet characterize the position of the father-in-law vis-a-vis the son-in- 
law, since it could just as easily be applied to the latter by the former? I 
therefore believe that Benfey is much closer to the truth, when he divides 
this name into sva-cura, from sva, proprius, used as a possessive for the 
three persons, meus, tuus, suus, and referred here to the son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law, and from cura - ¢iira, strong man, hero, master. Cf. 
tcypiog, lord, master, xvpo¢, power, etc. (Cf. t. II, p. 256). We therefore 
consider this appellative as a title of honor, analogous to our word father- 
in-law, and to the synonym sansc. piiyya, i.e. venerandus. But what seems 
to me to complete the demonstration is that an exactly equivalent 
appellative applies to the brother-in-law on the wife's side, namely 
atmavira, from dtman, here = sva, and from vira, strong man, hero, and that 


XVI 


he is also designated by the title ¢vagurya; cf. xvpiog. 


§ 300 SON-IN-LAW AND DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


The names of the son-in-law are sometimes confused with those of the 


husband, as we have already seen in the article on marriage, where the 


XVII Cf. in support CurtiuafGr. Er.’ , 130). 


similarity of the roots gam, yam, yan, and their derivatives, throws some 
confusion into the terms to be compared. Moreover, these terms are few in 
number, and offer only partial coincidences, making it impossible to 
identify with any certainty what the primitive denomination was. Sanskrit 
has terms that are exclusively its own, such as vara, meaning also husband, 
the one who chooses the wife, from vr, eligere, vivadhya, the groom, from vi 
vaha, marriage, root vah (Cf. p. 8), vitpati, the master of the daughter (vi¢), 

according to Wilson, but not D. P. Here vip may be the first name of the 
groom. P. Here vip may be the equivalent of pragd, pragdpati, the master 
of offspring, i.e. small children, gamd- tar, who will return later, and so on. 
None of these names are found in European languages, although several are 
certainly of ancient origin. Us have already been the subject of some 
incidental remarks in § 292; I return to them here to bring them together and 
complete them. 

1) The gr. yapJopi¢, son-in-law, is surely for yetpjO¢ or y&ptpog (Cf. 
as p£f)OT0¢, for appOTog = scr. amrta) and is related to yapta, to marry, 
the scr. gam, adiré femiilam ( Cf. p. 11 ). This name may be proethnic, as it 
is found in Armor. (?éver, for gemer, like gevel, twin, for gemel, lat. 
gemellus, and it certainly didn't come from Greek. 

We usually associate yapGpo¢ with the Sanskrit gamdtar, son-in-law, 
but I really don't know how these two forms can be related without doing 
violence to each other. Moreover, the Sanskrit word, which applies to the 
husband as well as the son-in-law, has a perfectly clear etymology; it comes 
from <7 a, progeny, race (Cf. yavat, progeniem habens, gdspati, father of 
the family), and from mdtar, m., in the sense of creator, producer, root ma, 
creare.*Y"" The son-in-law is thus the one who propagates the father-in- 


law's race by giving him offspring. 


XVII Cf. zend zamdtar, son-in-law, from zan (Justi, 125). 


children,' while ya/zog only expresses the quality of the daughter's 
husband. 

Another comparison with yamdtar is the Persian damdd, son-in-law, 
husband, but also father-in-law, and close relative in general, hence 
daniddi, kinship. It's true that there are a few at least specious examples of 
the change of ¥ to d in Persian; but the above comparison becomes dubious 
in the presence of the Cymric dauu, daw, dawf, son-in-law, primitively 
dam, corn, dof, armor. dof, deuf and dan, from danv. Cf. irl. ddimh, erse 
daimheach, relative. This is probably the original meaning, which would 
lead us to associate damdd h with the ancient name of the house and family, 
dama. Note that in Persian, damd/ means household utensils. The Kurdish 
zava, son-in-law, husband, which has also been compared, probably 
belongs directly to the Kurdish zd, generare = scr. yan. 

2) The same root is also used, with the meaning of generator, in the 
Latin gener, which designates either the son-in-law or the husband of the 
sister. In Sanskrit, it's the daughter-in-law, gani, properly the fertile 
woman, or ganikd, diminutive, which takes its name from yan, and the D. 
P. also relates gdmi, gamd, daughter-in-law and wife, with the ordinary 
deletion of the n before the suffix. Appellatives of similar origin are the 
lith. zéntas, son-in-law, zente, sister-in-law, zéntine, married daughter, as 
well as the old si. zétt, son-in-law, Russian -eiatf, pol. ziéc, ill. zet, etc. Cf. 
scr. yaft*, father, for ganti. 

3) What we said about sons-in-law also applies to daughters-in-law, 
whose names sometimes designate the wife. Thus, in sans 

"It is curious to find the same way of designating the son-in-law in the 


Caribbean hibali muku, i.e. who makes the grandchildren (Hist. nat. des 
Antilles, by de Rochefort, 1658, p. 518). 


crit, gani and garni, cited above, and vadhti, vadhuti, wife and daughter-in- 
law (Cf. p. 9). This last term must be proethnic, as it is found in the Cymric 
gwaudd, old Corn. guhit, armor. gouhéz, gouhé, daughter-in-law. The scr. 
navavarikd, daughter-in-law, properly nova nupta, like the anc. si. 
neviesta, is singularly reminiscent of the lat. noverca, stepmother, i.e. the 
father's new wife. 

We have, however, an old Arian name of the daughter-in-law, which 
has survived better than any of those of the son-in-law: 

Ser. snusha. 

Pers. sunah, sundr, sunhar; Armen. nu, for snu. 

Gr. nos, for vvtrog, for eawcrog, with a prosthetic e (Cf. Kuhn, Z. S., II, 
263). 

Lat. nurus, for nusus. 

Anglo-sax. snoru, anc. ail. snura, ail. mod. schnur, with r for 8. 

Lith. nosza (?) differs in its meaning of husband's sister. 

Anc. si. sniicha, Russian snocha. 

The primitive theme probably underwent a contraction from time 
immemorial, a contraction that has remained everywhere. By an ingenious 
conjecture, Pott makes snushad come from saftvasd, sam, cum va"*, 
habitare, au part. pas. ushita, etc. (Et. F., I, 230), she who dwells with the 
father-in-law, which would make it an etymological synonym of svasar, si 


ster (Vid. supra).? 


XIX This is related to Albanian nouseia, meaning new 
bride (HahnjAlban. Stud., p. 114), 

' Pott comes back to it again ( WM, 2, 2, 478 and 4, 
326), calling his explanation "“unbestreitbar" 
(irrefutable), and jokingly adding, "ailes entgegengeseztes 
gefasels ungeachtet", Gespite all the chatter to the 
contrary! 


But we can presume, with more reason perhaps, that snushd is for sunusha 

and derived from sunu, son, as ma- nusha, man, from manu.' This name thus 
designated the daughter-in-law as the son's wife, Scand. sonarkona. The 
pol. synowa, daughter-in-law, from syn, son, is a modern form, but perfectly 


equivalent.’ 


§ 301. BROTHER-IN-LAW AND SISTER-IN-LAW. 


Sanskrit is rich in expressions for this degree of kinship, with special 
distinctions to designate the brother and sister of the husband or wife, the 
husband of the sister, the wife of the brother, elder or younger, etc. The 
apparent meanings of some of these names are singular and enigmatic. The 
apparent meanings of some of these names are singular and enigmatic. Why 
is the wife's brother called kumbhila, the thief, or vakkira, the talking parrot, 
or vdrakira, the porter, the warhorse, etc.?° the sister's husband graémahd- 
saka, village jester? Why is the wife's younger sister called kélikunéika, the 
key or the little game fish? These bizarre designations must be linked to 
some as yet unknown custom. Others, more understandable, are laudatory 
titles, such as bhavna, bhadmaka, light, for the sister's husband, dtmavira, 
hero, for the wife's brother, etc., or terms of endearment, such as nand4, 


nandini, the husband's sister, the one who delights the wife. 


' Likewise Fick, 214, as we say in German die Séhnerin. 

' For a very different etymology of snushd, cf. Weber 
(Ind. Stud., 5, 260). 

3 Wilson also gives very different meanings for feu 
marin, petit peigne, pou! The D. P. adds several 
synonyms that are equally incomprehensible, and 
which he leaves unexplained. 


nandndar, for ganandndarCi) with the same meaning, or va¢d, the 
devoted, the benevolent, etc. 

None of the above names seem to be found in European languages, but 
there are others that give rise to interesting comparisons. 

1) Ser. dévar, dévara, dévala, dévan, the husband's brother, especially 
the younger brother. 

Gr. -ejoc, id. for JaFCf, Jauref. 

Lat. /évir, with / for d. 

Lith. déweru. 

Russian devert, illyr. djever, etc. 

The root is undoubtedly div, in the sense of Jucere or ludere, jocari. 
Dévar may have been a laudatory term, like bhdma, the sister's husband, 
from bhd, lucere, or it may have designated the husband's younger brother 
as the playmate, the wife's playful friend, just as déva is one of the names 
of the child who likes to play. This is the meaning attributed to it by Max 
Miller (Myth. comp., trans. fr., p. 42).! The pers. diwak, daughter-in-law, 
and the si. déva, young girl, seem to belong to the same group, with one or 
other of the above meanings. 

Should we also include the Armenian dagr, brother-in-law, which is 
found in the Anglo-Saxon tacor, and the ancestral ail. zeihhur, zei- chur? 
The change ofa primitive v into a guttural within a word is certainly highly 
unusual, but more admissible after all than the hypothesis of an alteration 
of the word, in Sanskrit and elsewhere, which would have lost an h, 


according to Benfey,’ 


’ Likewise Ascoli (Z. S., 12, 319). 

* Gr. WI., II, 217. Benfey brings back dévar, for déhvar, to 
the rac. dih,polluere (to wax), and looks for a meaning 
analogous to that of the Greek Mais comment une 
femme aurait-elle ainsi appelé le frére de son mari? 


III 


or that of a primitive daigvar theme, proposed by Ebel to explain Germanic 
forms (Z. S., VII, 272), and which itself remains unexplained. 

2) Scr. ¢vacgurya, brother-in-law by husband or wife, husband's 
younger brother. Cf. ¢vacura, father-in-law, p. 59, as a title of honor. 

Pers. cKiisrah, ch'us, brother-in-law. 

Ane. ail. suehur, levir et socer; sudger, sororis maritus, sue- gerinne, 
fratris uxor; ail. mod. schwager, etc. 

Lith. szwégeris, m., szwégerka, f., probably Germanic. 

Illyr. svekar, pol. swiekier, sororis maritus. ' 

3) Scr. sydla (¢ydla, ¢ydlaka), wife's brother; sydld (¢yali, gyalika), 
wife's sister. 

Pott (Et. F., I, 131) finds this word in the gr. AUAiof (Hesych.), cuihwi 
(Etym. magn.), for d-niXiCh the husbands of two sisters (Cf. Max Miiller, 
yth. comp., p. 26). 

The primitive theme seems to me to have been sviydla, from sviya, that 
which is one's own, a secondary form of sva, id. and parent, which also 
makes svi in some compounds. As a feminine subst., sviyd designates a 
virtuous woman, uniquely attached to her husband. I base this conjecture on 
the analogy with the ancestral ail. suio, gesuio, brother-in-law; middle ail. g 
eshwie, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, and also father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
i.e. relative in general. The primitive form sviyala even appears to be 
preserved in Scand. svi/i, conjux sororis, pl. svt'Zar, the husbands of two 
sisters, like culXwi. 

4) Ihave already dealt ( p. 12 ) with the sanscr. ydtar, leviri uxor, and 
the corresponding terms in Greek, Latin and Slavonic. 

* Here, probably by contraction, the ancest. si. 


shouri, shoura,f., uxor fratris, pol. szurzj/, Serbian, 
shura, bulg. sAurei (MiKl., Zex., 1138). 


I return to it here only to point out that the meaning of sus- tentare, from the 
root yam in the Rigveda (Cf. Westerg., Radiées, and D. P.), seems to explain 
the words in question better than any other. It was the wife who called her 
husband's brother's wife ydtar, and for her this name meant support, help, 
friend. The husband similarly saw his wife's younger sister yantraka as her 
little helper or companion, and the tivA Tt¢te’YanitriceSy were the two sisters- 
in-law lending each other mutual support. But cf. p. 12 ff. 

5) There's another, surely ancient, though purely European, name for the 
sister-in-law, as the wife of the brother or sister of the husband: it's the Greek 
-yafaag, yaJwC() Latin glos, to which corresponds, at least as regards the root, 
the anc. si. zliiva, Russian zolovka, anc. boh. zelwa, pol. zelw, zelwica, etc.' 
The root of these names is perhaps the same as that of yaAtf pure, 
clear, *-y*AA", 
orner, yAijroE, ornament, star, yArcir¢, maiden, etc.; cf. anc. si. z/iiti, bilis 
(splendida). This would lead to the notion of light and beauty, and a meaning 
analogous to sister-in-law,’ 

' Cf. also the Phrygian ytXof*;. yvu (Hesych.), and, in 
the same sense, an article by Ascoli (Z. S., 12, 319). 

* As a favorable feature of family life and social 
relations among the ancient Aryas, it must also be 
recognized that the elderly were surrounded by 
respect. This is clear from the fact that one of the names 
used to designate them, which has been preserved 
almost everywhere, leads to this conclusion. Here are 
the main concordances: 

Scr. sana, sanaka, sanaga, sanaya, etc., adj. old, ancient. 

Zend hana, m., f., old man; huzv. hdn, Armen. hani,hin. 

Gr. iw'¢, for adj. old. 

Lat. senex, old man; cf. sanaka and Seneca, N. pr., also in 
Sanskrit Sanaka, n. pr. (D. P., VII, 620); senius, id., and vieux 


(Cf. sanaya), senium, old age, etc. (D. P., VII, 620). 
§ 302. THE SERVANT AND THE SLAVE. 


It's quite certain that inequality of conditions, not in law but in fact, must 


have been present from the very beginning of any human society of any 
degree of development, and this by the very force of things. Only within 
the family is there a natural hierarchy, founded in principle as well as in 
fact, where each individual brings both rights and duties. It's a different 
matter when social relationships expand and become more complicated, 


and when elements foreign to the family modify its primary conditions. 


Goth. sineigs, irprBurtic, sinista, superlative of sin, the 
oldest, dlterster. 

Lith. sénas, old,  sénis, senélis, senuttis, old man, 
grandfather, senyste, senowe, old age, etc. 

Irl. f s en, senex, siniu, senior (Z.*, 10), sen-athir, avus, 
sen-ma- thir, avia (ib., 858), senchas, vétus historia, 
senchassi, antiquitates, statuta vetusta (ib., 787). Cf. 
sanaka, senex, and with Sanaka, Seneca, the old Irish names 
Sencha, Senchan (Corm. Gi), Senach (Mar- tyrol., passim, and 
chronicles). 

Cymrr. j- hen, old, in hen-dat, avus, hen-mam, avia (Z.*, 
4062); hencassou, Monimenta (Beitr, IV, 402) -= irl. 
senchassi. Cymr. mod. corn. armor. hen, vieux. 

The common root of all this extended group can 
hardly be other than scr. san, wo give, grant, etc., 
according to Wilson and Westerg. also to serve, 
honor. The D. P., it is true, does not give these 
meanings, but they are clearly found in zend han, to 
grant, then to find worthy of, and to be worthy of, to 
merit, hence /ana, old man (Justi, 349). The transition 
of meaning is the same as in Sanskrit bhaz, to give, to 
distribute, then to give oneself to someone, to love, to 
respect, to venerate. Anc. Slavonic, which alone is 
lacking in the above group, has preserved the proper 
meaning of zend in sanu, dignitas, sanovitu, dignus, 


saniti, Sanctus, etc. (MiKI., Lex.) mitives. This is when servitude 
begins, either voluntary or forced, one brought on by the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the other by the violence of war. In the first case, the servant may 
be a man of the same race as the master, and alienate his independence only 
partially by means of a pact; in the second case, he loses all freedom, 
becomes the master's thing, and is no more than a slave. 

We have already seen that, among the ancient Aryas, the name of the 


slave was the same as that of the enemy and the barbarian, from which we 
can conclude that the prisoner of war was reduced to servitude ( Cf. t. IL, p. 
260 et sqq. ). But, alongside slaves, there were undoubtedly also free 
servants, hired workers, whose position in domesticity was of a different 
nature. This is what can be inferred from a few ancient names, without it 
being possible however to determine a precise boundary between the two 
degrees of servitude. 

1) Vedic scr. arati, servant, helper, ordinator, admi- nister. 

Gr. vTT-q¢lnfoid., id’-rue, service, help, etc. (D. 
P., v. cit.) 

Irl. ara, servant, coachman (O'R.). Cf. f aru, coachman (S. M., 1,6), ara, 
gen. aradh, id. (O'Don., Gi.) 

Goth. airus, messenger, anc. sax. eru, id.; scand. dr, dri, nuntius, 
minister, famulus. 

The root is Sanskrit p, ar, in the sense of adiré, colere, servire. Cf. art, ar 
ya, devoted, faithful, and the adverb aram, presto. 

2) Ser. bhakta, bhaktila, devoted, faithful; bliakti, service, devotion, b 
hayana, id.; rac. bhcuf servire, colere. 

Pers. bac, baéah, servant. 


Lat. famulus for fagmulus, as stimulus for stig-. 


mulus, and famés for fagmes, from scr. bhag, edere. Likewise familia, 
ombr. fameria, for fagmilia, i.e. the whole 
- (Cf. Benfey, Gr. W1., II, 20; Kuhn, Z. S., IV, 40, etc.). 

Gaulish' am-bactus, servant, client.’ Cf. cymr.amaetk, ope- rarius, 
agricola, aeth = act (Z., Gr. C.; 179. Bellicosee signi- ficationis apud veteres 
Gall68, apud Cambros in pacificam versa). This name seems contracted 
from amb-bactus and ambi-bactus; ambi, pref. = scr. abhi, gr. germ. umbi, 
ane. irl. imb, imm, cymr. am, etc. 

Goth. and-bahts, servant* ags. ambeht, anc. German ambaht, id.; scand. 
ambatt, maid. Differs from Gallic, from which it surely does not derive, by 
the prefix and = scr. ati, Greek cwrl, etc. 

The affinity of all these terms seems obvious, despite the diversity of 
their formations, and indicates an ancient application of the root bhag and 
its derivatives to the office of servants. As poverty and servitude are closely 
related, and one leads to the other, I believe that the Irish bocht, poor, 
primitively meant servile, dependent, and thus responds to the scr. bhakta. 

3) The above observation also applies to the next group. 

Scr. ¢gravana, service, hearing; cgu¢rishaka, adj., obedient, (D. P.), 
servant, from cru, audire, au désidér. cucrish, auscul- tare, obedire, colere, 
hence cucrashu, obedient, etc. 

Lat. diens, -entis, for due ns, from duo = scr. cru; cf. incli- 

' Ambactus apud Ennium Jingua gallica servus appellatur 
(Festus, p. 4, ed. Lindemann). It is found as a proper 


name on medals and in Gallic inscriptions. Duchalais, 
p. 158; Orelli, 2774; Steiner, 1116, 1499, etc. 


tus. The cluent theme is a part. prés. = scr. cravant, audiens (Cf. Pott, Et. F., I 
, 213). 

Anc. si. sluga, slujiteli, famulus, slujtba, servitus, s/ujiti, ministrare, etc.; 
from sluti (slova), audire, rac. slu = scr. gru. Cf. Neo-Slavic dialects passim. 

A similar transition of meaning can be seen in anc. allem. Adrjan, audire, 
moreover unrelated to ¢ru, because of the Goth. hausjan, and gahorjan, 
obedire, harsam, obe- diens, etc., from which the German mod. angehoriger, 
client, subordinate, etc., derives. Hence the German mod. angehdriger, client, 
subordinate, etc. 

4) Ser. bharata, bhrta, bhrtya, servant, i.e. one who is fed, maintained, or 
who must be fed, as opposed to bhara, nutritor, bharu, bhartar, bharanda, 
master, etc. Cf bhrti,bhrtya,bharana, bharma, salary, maintenance, wages, 
etc. The epithet bharata, given to the god Agni, probably refers to the fire that 
must be constantly fed. Bharata or bharata also means an actor, a mime, 
probably originally a salaried employee. 

Pers. bardah, servant, slave. Cf. burdan, ferre. 

Lith. bémas, id. valet, bemyste, servitude, etc. (Cf. sansc. bharana). It is not 
impossible that the name of Celtic bards, Gaul. (icle&Q) bardus, irl. erse 
bard, cymr. bardd, corn. barth, armor. barz, comes from the same source as 
scr. bharata; for bards, like the ancient stitas of India, were singers in the pay 
of chiefs and part of their retinue. 

5) Scr. updsaka, servant, updsana, service, from ds, sedere, morari, 
manere, actionem continuare, with upa, to serve’ minis- trare. 

According to the meaning of to attend assiduously to something, which 
belongs to the simple root, I think we can relate the Goth. asneis, valet, 
mercenary, Anglo-Sax. esne, anc. allem. a&ni, asnari, id. to it. The Goth. 
asans, harvest, to which it has been linked with the proper meaning of 
harvester, which seems unlikely given the general meaning of the word, may 
however come from the same root if it originally designated work to be 


assiduously attended to. 


§ 303. THE NAME. 


The unity of the family finds its expression in the name that the father 
passes on to his children. Proper names everywhere owe their origin to the 
need to distinguish individuals; but their collective extension to families 
only occurred in proportion to the development of the family itself, and the 
importance it had in social life. Among the ancient Aryas, where this 
development was already very complete, family names must have held a 
considerable place; and it is certain that the high value attached to the 
purity of the race, as well as to the name transmitted by the ancestors, is a 
characteristic trait of Aryan peoples in general. What further proves the 
ancient importance of the name is that the primitive term used to designate 
it has survived in a very remarkable way. Thus : 

Scr. ndrnan, noun, ndmya, known, famous ndma, adverb, nominally, 
that is, etc. 

Zend ndman, pers. nam, kourde nave, osset, nam, afghan nim, armén. 
anun. 

Gr. 


Lat. némen; nam, nempe, particles, perhaps also enim.’ 


' On the identity of lat. nam and scr. nama, cf. Bopp, 
Pott et sur- 


Ane. irl. ainm, gen. ainmin; cymr. enta, corn. hanow, plur. hynwyn, 
armor. hanv, hano, with inorganic h. 

Goth. namo, plur. namna, ags< nama, Scand. namn, nafn, anc. German 
namo, etc. 

Anc. prus. emnes, emmens. 

Anc. Slav ime, Russian imia, Polish imié, Illyrian ime, etc. 

Albanian nam, reputation. 

The primitive theme of this word seems to have been altered as early as 
prehistoric times, as it is generally accepted that ndman is for y naman, 
from t{nd = gnd, noscere. The lost initial consonant reappears in Latin co- 
“no- men; cf. nosco and co-gnosco, as well as i-gnotus, and above all 
gnarus, etc. The variations of this word offer a remarkable parallel with 
those of napdt, etc. (Cf. p. 41 sqq.), where the suppressed consonant is the 
same. The name was thus that which makes known, the sign, and it should 
be noted that the Hebrew ehem, Arabic ism, name, has exactly the same 
meaning, according to Gesenius.' - 

A singular fact, which I note in passing, is that this decidedly Arian 
term is found far and wide in the languages of northern Asia, and in forms 
that do not indicate a Slavic origin. Thus, many Finnish dialects offer nimi, 
nam, nim, nema, nem, etc., Samoese has nim, nimde, Koriéke ninna, 
Yukagir namege, and even Chukchi ninna.’ 
all Kuhn (Z. S., IV, 375), where quisnam is related to ké 
nama and nempe to nam + api = api nama, as in Prakrit kimpi for 
kim api. 

‘i It's curious that Old Slavonic formed again from 
znati, noscere = gna, the noun znameniie, Signum, while the 


old term imé lost the two initial consonants. 
* Cf. Vocab. Petropol, no. 54, and Klaproth's asia polyg/. 


From the double point of view of philology and history, the study of 
men's names is of great interest; but, as these names change from age to 
age, and the oldest known to us are still relatively modern, one might think 
that the coincidences, sometimes very striking, that we notice between 
Indian and European names, for example between Satyacravasei Ertox’¢ ( 
Cf. t. Il, p. 265), Déva- datta andDeodatus , etc., especially where the 
two compo 
They do not go back to the origins of our race, and prove nothing other 
than the great affinity between languages, which have expressed the same 
ideas through the same compounds. ' However, Fick, in his recent work 
Die griech. Personennamen, etc. (Gottingen, 1875), has shown that the 
same system of proper name formation is found in all the languages of the 
Arian family, with the exception of Latin and Lithuanian, which have 
modified it. This agreement extends not only to the general mode of 
derivation and composition, but to the very elements of the compounds 
themselves, and these are sometimes so completely identical that one can 
hardly resist seeing in them truly pro-ethnic proper names. In any case, the 
general analogies reported by Fick are sufficient proof, contrary to popular 
opinion, that the formation of binary compounds was already in use at the 
time of Arian unity (Cf. t. L, p. 63, note). To the various examples given by 
Fick (p. cxcii, sqq.), I add a few from Celtic languages in the note below.” 

This is probably the case for the triple coincidence 
of simple names, scr. Sanaka, lat. Seneca, irl. Senach, coming 


respectively from desana’senee and sen, old. Cf. p. 68. 
"D)Scr. Atibala, m., -Za,f. (D. P., 1,98), asadj., ati-bala, 


very- 


§1 CLE Il. 
§ 304 FAMILY EXTENSION. 


Constituted as we have seen, the family itself formed a complete organic 


whole, living with a life of its own. It was the first unit which, by repeating 


itself, gave 


fort. - Gaul. Arevalus (Stein, 2817, Norique). Atvalus (id., 
2898), Atebalius’ -lia (Maffey, Mus. Fer., 292,1 ). Cf. irl. j- 
adbol, valde (Z.” , 609), adbail, adj., vast (Stokes, Goid." , 
82); irl. moy. adbai, large (Maghr., p. 110), etc. For the 
prefix ate, irl. f aith, ath, ad, ed, cymr. at, ad = sanscr. atis 
zend aiti, gr. tn, etc.,'voy. Z,', 839, 897. 

2) Scr. Atiméra (D. P., I, 100), who kills or destroys 
much. - Gaul. Atemerus (Stein., 3107, Celeie). Cf. irl. Adamar 
(4,M., 56). 

3) Scr. Acvamédha (D. P., I, 524), i. e. strong like a 

horse. GaullEpomed (0s) (Revue numism., 1862, p. 22); epo 

= acva. 

4)Scr. Sugantu (D. P., VII, 1049), i.e. of good race; Sugdta 
(ib.,1050), well-born, noble, rac. gan. 

Gaul. Sugentus (Stein., 448, near Mainz). Cf. irl. Sogan, - 
gen (Ult. WS, Hy. etc.), armor. Hogonan {Rhed.231* etc.). Gr. 
EJynifg¢. 

5) Scr. Sucdru(D. P., VII, 1049), very-lovable, 

beautiful. 

Gaul. Sucarius, -rta (Grut., 742, 3, Vienne Allobr.). 

Armor. Hocar (Rhed., 66, 81, etc.) = cymr. hygar, amiable. 
Cf. irl. Socartach (4, M.,380). 

6) Ser. Aryaman, Aryamadatta. 

Gaul. Ariomanus; irl. Eremon et Eredot, etc. (Cf. t. I, p. 42.) 

We can also point out some _ remarkable 
concordances of simple nouns, such as: 


Scr. Dhrshta, -aka (D. P.,III, 990), bold, audacious; rac. 
dharsh. 


Irl. Drost, Brest, rex Pictorum (Martyrol., 291) , Drust (Ult. 
81). Cf. Gaul. Drusus (Cicero, Brutus, 28), Drusius (Grut., 
102, 7), as well as gr. and anc. allem. Traso, Dras, Draus 
(Forst., Vb. passim). Cf. also the scr. Anddhrshti, m., 
irresistible, from adrshta, 


The clan, then the tribe and the nation. The representative of this first unit 
was the father of the family, the master of the house, whose power, 
originally absolute, remained for a long time excessive, from our point of 
view, among peoples of Arian race. The coming together of several 
families from the same stock, by giving rise to common interests, led to the 
establishment of a new power, that of the head of the community or clan. 
The clans themselves, as they multiplied, gave themselves a tribal chief, 
and the tribes in turn entrusted the superior power of a king with the task of 
overseeing the destinies of the entire people. 

In those Arian languages that allow us to go back the furthest to their 
common origins, we can still recognize some signs of this gradual 
development of social organization. Sansc. and Zend, in fact, have 
preserved some of the names used to designate the successive degrees of 
this hierarchy, and the analogies found in several European languages, 


although rare and incom- 


invincible, likened on page 257, t. II, to the British 
Bellona Andraste. 

Scr. Takshaka= Carpenter. 

Irl. Tassach (see t. II, p. 170). 

Two ancient Irish names for women, namely Ifedb, 
dat. Meidb, (O'Dav. GL, 121), gen. Meidbi (S. M., I, 46), and 
Sadb, gen. Saidbe (ib.), later Meadhbh and Sadhbh, respond 
singularly well to scr. * Madhvi, fem. of Madhu, n. pr. (D. 
P., V, 484), or Méd- havi, fem. of Madhava, n. pr. (ib. 714), 
gentle, pleasant, as well as * Sad/itd, faithful woman, 
honest, fem. of sadhu, honest man. 

I must confine myself to these examples, which 
could be multiplied. If we consider the way in which 
men's names are often passed down through the 
centuries, it is not at all unlikely that some of them 
can be traced back to the time of Arian unity. 


are enough to prove that these terms date back to the time of unity. 


§ 305 THE CLAN. 


In his capacity as master of the house and family, the father is called in 
the Rigveda grhapat’ and dampati,and we have seen (Cf. p. 25 etsqq.) that 
the latter title is most probably found in the gr. Compounds exactly 
of the same meaning are zend nmdnapaiti and lith. wészpatis, master in 
general, but in the fem. waispatti from Old Prussian still especially means 
mistress of the house. Cf. further scr. vigpati. The analogy of these 
formations indicates the existence of several titles of this kind among the 
ancient Aryas. Let's now take a look at how this first level of power in the 
social hierarchy was achieved. 

1) As the sons married, they in turn became independent heads of 
family, but naturally bound to each other or to their fathers by the force of 
blood and the community of interests; for, in primitive times of pastoral 
life, the descendants remained united around the patriarch. By the third or 
fourth generation, however, kinship relationships expanded and became 
more complicated as they multiplied, and the collective unity of the family 
could only be maintained by attaching itself to some new center. But the 
equal and independent powers that had to be brought together and 
reconciled here, would hardly have abdicated in favor of one of them. 
Hence the need for representation of the various elements of the 
community, for an assembly made up of its principal members - in a word, 


a council. 


family. And this is no mere hypothesis. Comparative philology allows us to 
recognize that things actually happened as they should rationally have 
happened. 

The scr. sabhd, from sa, cuin, and bhd, apparere, conspici, properly 
means an assembly, then secondarily a house, as the meeting place of the 
femille, a hall, a court, as places of assembly. Hence sabhya, worthy of 
appearing in an assembly, court assessor, then, in general, trustworthy, 
faithful, sure, sabhyatd, distinction of manners, politeness, sabhyatama 
(superlative), distinguished person who adorns society. The opposite terms 
are asabhya, vulgar, low,** avasabha, rejected from society, prasa- bha, 
violence, and as adv., violently, literally that which puts itself before 
(above) sabhd, i.e. received custom. We also find the compounds 
sabhastara, sabhadsad, member of an assembly, sabhdéita ( sabha 4- uéita, 
proper to), a scholar, a pandit, sabhdpati, a president. 

Kuhn, who was the first to point out the importance of these terms for 
primitive history, has carefully researched the use of sabha and sabhya in 
the Rigvéda (Z. S., IV, p. 370). He has also added the word véd. sabhéya, 
as an epithet for a distinguished son in the sabhd, who brings glory to his 
father, or for a priest who knows the family customs well. This, he says, 
indicates that the sabhddid not include the whole community, but only men 


who had reached the age of reason. - 


XX Wilson, Dict. - The D. P., which omitted this term, 
reinstates it in the Supplement (t. V, 1079), with the 
adj. asabha, without society. 


Continuing his interesting research, Kuhn finds the scr. sabhya, 
faithfully preserved in the feminine, in the Goth. sibja, kinship, ags. "i6, 
consanguinitas, consensus, adoptio, pax, gesib, parent, etc., scand. siji, 
relative, friend, anc. German sibba, sippia, allem. mod. sippe, sippschaft’ 
kinship, English sepz, race, lineage, etc., whose meanings relate perfectly to 
those of sabhya and sablid, as the reunion of relatives in all degrees. But 
there's more, and the words goth. U7MI6U, illegal, criminal, unsibja, 
illegality (Cf. scr. asabhya, vile, and prasdbha, violence), combined with 
the Sanskrit sabhd, court, sabliva, member of a court, indicate that ideas of 
law and justice were already linked to sabhd. The president of the 
assembly, the sabhdpati, surrounded by the principal members of the 
community, acted as magistrate and judge. Law and custom were called 
sabhyd = goth. sibja, transgression of the law was asabhya - unsibja, and 
the title of sabhdpati was undoubtedly that of the head of the community. It 
should be added that a correlative of this ancient title seems to me to have 
been preserved in the Middle Irish sdbb, sab, chief (Stokes, Ir. GU, p. 37, 
note ), probably the sibhe, chief, general, given by O'Reilly (Dict. }. *). 

2) The families that made up the sabhd, still united by blood ties, 
naturally settled in close proximity to one another and formed a small 
community, a clan, a village, whose ancient name vi¢, primitive-, means "v 


illage". 


"Cf. anc. irl. sab = taisech, chief (O'Dav., G/.. 115), and pl. 
sabaid, dignitaries (S. M., Introd. p. 54). The scr. sabha, 
société, etc., is also found, according to Miklosich (Lex., 
867), in the ancestral Slavonic so6, hence po-sobiie* 
societas in bello. Cf. po-sobdit, adjuvare, po-sobitsi; 
gennanus, etc. 
ment vik,has remained in most Arian languages (Cf.t. II, p. 308). 


Several passages in the Avesta, which shed valuable light on the ancient 
social organization of the Iranians, place immediately above the nmano- 


paiti, or master of the house, the vi¢paiti, a title that Spiegel renders as 


village chief, but also as clan chief,““' In Zend, vig means a house’ a 
hamlet, a clan, but the scr. véd. vi¢ has also taken on the broader meaning of 
men in general. As the root is surely vi¢, intrare, ingredi, the first meaning 
must be the primitive one, house and village designating the place where 
one enters, that one inhabits, and man being taken here as the one who 
inhabits. In vi¢paiti, a title immediately superior to nmano- paiti, vi¢ can 
only mean village, but as the village was inhabited by the clan, the title 
became that of the clan chief.* 

The correlative Sanskrit term, vigpati, in the Rigvéda, is a frequent 
epithet of the god Agni, and is usually interpreted as master of men. 
However, according to the preceding observations, its meaning must have 
been more restricted. Similar nicknames given to Agni, such as grhapati, 
grhardga, master or king of the house or family, damiinas, familiaris, etc., 
and which relate to the domestic cult of fire, suggest a similar meaning for 
vigpati. As Agni is also called sabhya, as protector of the sabhd, or clan 
assembly, vi¢pati may have designated him in this capacity, which would 
be very close to the zend vi¢paiti. According to a conjecture by Lassen 
(Ind. Alt., 1, 797), vig would have been synonymous with panéagana, i.e. a 
meeting of five families, the first development of the clan, before being 
applied to a more extensive community of inhabitants with fixed dwellings, 
to an agricultural population in general.' Finally, in a passage of the 
Rigveda (III, 8, 18), Agni is called vigpati manushindm, which cannot be 
translated as master of the men of men, but rather as clan chief among men, 
or master of men, if vigpati was later taken to mean master in general. * 

This is the meaning that has remained in Lithuanian: weszpatis, master, 
lord, which is now only used to refer to God or reigning princes, while the 


feminine weszpati, high lady, still only referred to a housewife in the old 


XXI Avesta, 1,132, 170; II, p. 11. Zend passages in 
Brock- haus, Vendidad, at n°* 57, 242, 332. 

* According to Neriosengh, the Indian translator of 
the Avesta, the Iranian vic consisted of a gathering of 
fifteen (7?) men and women (Justi, 281). 


Prussian waisspatti. It seems clear that this title, so singularly preserved 
only in Lithuanian, originally had an analogous meaning in Zend and 
Sanskrit. The first element of the compound, wész, is still found in 
wészkélis, great road, i.e. undoubtedly the road to the village and its 


inhabitants. 


’ Cf. pancagani, f., a meeting of five men. It is curious to 
find this number five in the ancient constitution of the 
family in Ireland. According to the Senchus mor, the 
first group, called geil- fine, according to Stokes, family of 
the hand (gil allied to i.e. main group, like the lat. manus in 
the sense of patriarchal power, consisted of five 
members, the father, two sons and two grandsons. 
The authors of the Senchus mor more than once 
compare the gei/fine to a hand with its five fingers (Cf. 
Lect. on the early hist. of institutions, by Sir H. Sumner Maine; 
London, 1875, p. 209,sqq.). 

2 The D. P. gives vicpati, head of an establishment, 
master of a house, head of a commune, patriarch of 
the clan; femin. vigpatni. 


III 


To sum up, the word scr. and zend vi¢ originally designated the place 
where Z enters, dwelling, house and hamlet, like scr. véga, végman, etc. 
Subsidiarily, this word, and its derivative vdicya (cf. zend vaé¢u, villager, 
huzv. vé¢, Justi), became the one who enters, the inhabitant, the worker, the 
member of the third caste, and collectively the inhabitants of a village, a clan 
with fixed dwellings, of which the vigpati was the leader. All this is 
confirmed by comparison with European languages, where, as we have seen, 
the primitive meaning of dwelling and village has remained with the 
correlatives of vi¢, véga, etc. (Cf. t. IL, p. 308 and 373.) 

3) The institution of sabha and vig, as the first extension of the family 
already strongly constituted among the ancient Aryas, is thus linked to the 
very origins of their social organization; and it should be noted that it has 
been maintained under various names, with more or less influence, among 
several peoples of Arian race, as one of the elements of a more advanced 
state of society. The custom of gaetvédata, or marriage between close 
relatives, to maintain the purity of the race, recommended in the Avesta and 
observed by ancient historians among the Persians, is undoubtedly due to 
this influence.' We know that this same custom, albeit with restrictions, 
prevailed for a long time among the Gaél clans of Scotland, where it resulted 
in a gradual deterioration of the race. 

The various clan names generally express only the notions of kinship and 


descent, and are often confused with each other. 


' Cf. Va;>ercd, III, 18, and Spiegel's note, .4 resta. II. 
11. It may be an exaggeration when Diog. Laert claims 
that Persians were allowed to marry their mothers or 
daughters, although this accusation of incest is 
repeated by other authors. 


with those of the family on the one hand, and those of the tribe or nation on 
the other. The scr. ku/a is at once the family, the race, the commune and the 
village; in pers. kul, kuli. The kulapati, kulapd, was simply the vi¢pati under 
another name. The Greek QpetTffa, as the word indicates, originally 
comprised the descendants of several brothers. The Roman gens means only 
family, race, and has taken on the meaning of nation. The same is true of the 
Cymric cenedl, and the Irish erse clann, cland = cymr. plant,collectively 
designates children, descendants. 

It would be of great interest to research and compare, among the various 
Arian peoples, the traces of the ancient organization of the clan as a starting 
point for later social developments. I must leave this question aside, and 
confine myself to noting here that the institution of the sabha is found 
almost intact among the Welsh of the Middle Ages. The triads of the 
legislator Dyfnwal Moelmud,' , show that the cened/ or clan, which 
included relatives up to the ninth degree, was governed by a chief, the 
pencenedl = scr. vigpati, sabhapati, assisted by a council of seven elders, 


henadur, all fathers of the family. 
§ 306 THE TRIBU. 


The tribe was first formed naturally from the union of several clans, and 
there can be no doubt that this union took place among the ancient Aryas, 
although the name by which they designated it remains uncertain. In fact, as 


the degrees of social division rise and genera- 


' Triad, 88 and 162. Probert, Ancient laws of Wales, pp. 
46 and 61. 


As a result of the changes and recompositions that took place as a result of 
dispersal, the higher units became weaker or weaker, while the clan and 
above all the family, that indestructible element of society, remained intact 
through all the changes and recompositions that took place as a result of 
dispersal. During long migrations, the higher units weakened more or less, 
while the clan, and above all the family, that indestructible element of 
society, remained intact through all disturbances. 

The oldest known name of the tribe is undoubtedly zend zantu, 
preserved in the title of the zantupaiti, immediately superior to the vi¢paiti, 
and above which there is only the daiihupaiti, or province chief. Burnouf 
attributed to zantu the meaning of city or creation,’ but Spiegel, who first 
renders it as fortress, burg (Avesta, I, p. 132, 170), then translates it {Jb., 

IL, 25, 109, etc.) as stamm, genossenschaft, i.e. tribe. This is certainly its 
true meaning, since it derives from zan - scr. gan, nasci, oriri, and can only 
be applied to the common race of families and clans.” The Greek (puAreg, 
from Qua, designates no other thing, and the Sanskrit correlative gantu, in 
the classical style an animal, a creature, is still taken in the Védas as a 
synonym for gana or manushya, man, and in the plural Yantavas, for gents, 
individuals dependent on the family, etc. (D. P.., v. cit.) It is quite possible 
that even earlier it had, like zend zantu, the meaning of tribe; but, among 
the Indians, these primitive social divisions have been more or less erased 
to make way for a new organization, and I know of no Sanskrit term that 


applies exactly to tribe. 


' Comment, on tiacna, p. 228. 
' Cf. in Justi (120) zanw, according to Neriosengh, a 
meeting of thirty men and thirty women, a community. 


In European languages, it's the lat. -n£is, which, except for the suffix fi 
instead of tu, best corresponds to zend, but rather with the proper meaning 
of clan. Cf. scr. yati, family, race, and p. 5. 

I'll leave aside the other European terms which, in the absence of 


oriental correlatives, cannot be considered pro-ethnic. 


§ 307. THE PEOPLE. 


The whole of the tribes constitutes the people as a definitive totality, but 
this name takes on very different values according to the degree and nature 
of the unity that ultimately links the partial elements ofa social community. 
Tribes of the same race may remain in contact without forming a people, 
just as a people may be made up of different races under a monarchical or 
federative power. Sometimes, too, a people is simply a multitude subject to 
the powers that govern it. It is therefore conceivable that the names of the 
people must have varied with the ideas attached to them, which have 
differed greatly over the centuries among the dispersed Aryas. The 
comparison of languages thus leaves us somewhat at a loss for the question 
we're interested in, that of knowing whether the ancient Aryas formed, not 
only a homogeneous race subdivided into tribes, clans and families, but a 
nation socially organized under a federative or monarchical central power. 
It can be said, however, that there is nothing to support the latter 
hypothesis, and, as I have already remarked (t. I, p. 677), the ties that united 
them were probably those of a confraternity based on community of origin, 
and similarity of morals and language. 

This is indeed what seems to follow from the analogies, especially in 
meaning, that are revealed between the most ancient names of the people, 
which generally express only the simple notions of race, or multitude, or 
men taken collectively. In primitive times, when human families were more 


isolated from one another, each people considered itself to be the race par 


excellence and designated itself accordingly. This seems to have been the 
case for the ancient Aryas, judging by the group of names alone, which 
extend from Sanskrit to a few European languages. Other analogies, limited 
to the latter, lead to similar results and assign to several of the people's 
names origins that are in any case very remote. 

1) It is to the root “an, nasci, which has already provided us with terms 
relating to family, clan and tribe, that one of the Sanskrit names for people 
is also attached, namely “ana, properly man, then race of men, men 
collectively, subjects, nation, also in the plur.., and in compounds such as g 
anapada, people as opposed to sovereign, country, kingdom, ganddhipd, 
master of men, king, panda- fanas, the five peoples, the five races, for 
collective humanity, according to Indian ideas, etc. We also find, for nation 
and subjects, ganatd and pravd, progenies, hence pragdpa, pragdpati, 
sovereign, i.e. master of the race. 

From the same root comes zend zantu, tribe, which could just as easily 
mean people, as sansc. gana and yantu also designate man collectively. 


In Greek, we find ytvog = neuter scr. ganas, race, 


used in the sense of nation; and the same is true of the Latin gens, gentis, 
while genus has retained its more general meaning. The Latin natio, for 
gnatio, has taken on a very special meaning. 

Similar variations, in terms of the extent of the meaning, can be seen in 
IRL. ginél, cinéal, cine, etc., cymrique cenel, etc., race, family, clan, tribe 
(Cf. P- 6). 

Finally, in Germanic languages, Goth. kuni and its correlatives (vid. ib.) 
offer exactly the same meanings. 

We can infer from these concordances that the ancient Aryas called the 
people, the race; for, although the gan root has remained alive, the same 
idea could have been expressed in several different ways, as is the case, for 
example, in the Slavic narodii, nation, from roditi, genera re, and so on. 

So far, the following comparisons have not gone beyond the realm of 
European languages, but they are nonetheless of some importance. 

2) Gr. xAij&of, people, populace, multitude, from arAs#. Cf. oi de 
TOAAO$ = 7roXv¢; multus. 

Lat. plebs, from pleo, populace, low people, as opposed to the . higher 
classes; but populue, ombr. pupel, the people as a whole. 

Cymr. plwyf, plwy, corn, plui, armor. ploi, ploé,ploué, nwith the more 
restricted meaning of commune, parish.**" - Cf. armor. pula, abonder, pul, 
abondant, etc. 


Anglo-Sax. foie, scand. folk, anc. allem. folch, etc., people, 


XXII Perhaps originally peuple, like the Spanish 
pueblo, Commune, came from depopulus. 


nation; cf. goth. fulls, anc. all./oZ, plenus, etyiZu, multus, etc. (Diefehbach, 
Goth. Wb., 1, 390, passim.). 

Lith. pleme, race, family, andpulkas, multitude, troop, both possibly 
Slavic. 

Ane. si. pleine, genus, tribes, russian plemia, pol. plemié, illyr. pleme, 
etc., and anc. si. p/iikti, populus, cohors, rus. polku, pol. pulk, boh. pluk, etc. 
Cf. anc. si. plunii, lith. pilnas, plenus, etc. 

The common root of all these terms is found in scr. pYiPM*) piir, implere; 
cf. pul, colligere, put, magnum, mul- tum fieri, and the name of the city 
(Cf.t.I,p. 374etsqq.). No name for the people derives from this in Sanskrit, 
but we findptru, purusha, purusha, man in general, i.e. he who abounds or 
multiplies, a word that may have been applied to the people, like gana with 
both meanings.' European languages offer pie, pla, as the main form of the 
root and some of its derivatives, but others, no doubt of more ancient origin, 
are still linked to the pul form, already secondary, albeit Vedic. Cf. pulu = 
puru, multus; pula, magnus, etc. The Latin populus is especially noteworthy 
as a reduplication of pul, in prét. scr. pupola, aptipulat, etc. tff. t. I, p. 260 et 
516, where we see the names poplar and flea coming from the same root as 
that of people, through the common notion of multiplication. 

3) Old Irish téiath, populus ( Z.” , 23); modern tuath, also country; Cymr. 
tut, tid, armor. tut, iud, people, people, country. 

Umbrian fota, osque touto, territory of a city, probably originally a tribe. 


* According to D. P. (4, 837), piru sometimes has the 
meaning of volksstamm = people. 
Goth. thiuda, people, hence thiudans, king, thiudinassus, kingdom, etc.; 


ags. theod, scand. thidd, thydi, anc. ail. diot, diota, etc. (Cf. Diefenbach, 
Goth. Wb., Il, 705.). 

Lett. fauta, people, country; in lith. Germany fauta. 

These names, which have no oriental analogues, have been brought back, 
with some probability, to the rac. scr. et zend tu, valere, crescere, hence tuvi, 


synonym of puru, multus, in several compounds, tavas, tavisha, strong, great, 


etc. This would give a meaning close to that of populus. This would give a 
meaning close to that of populus. 

4) Gr. populus, plebs, tribes. 

Irl. damh, daimh, people, tribe, family, kinship; erse daimh, cognatio. 

Anglo-sax. team, race, family. Anc. ail. zum/ft, conventus; ail. mod. zunft, 
tribe, corporation, etc. 

If the resemblance of the Germanic words is not illusory, it leads us to the 
etymology of the other two, for zum-ft derives from the rac. zam, goth. tam, 
etc. =*= scr. dam, do- mitum, mitem esse, domare (ligare). (Cf. t. II, p. 306.) 
Thus ig/M¢ would relate to and with the meaning of people, as subject to the 
power of the chief or to social law, or bound by a pact. However, we could 
also think of Siw - scr. dd, ligare, probably allied to dam. ' 

5) Gr. people, troop, etc. 

Irl. feodhain, feadhainn, gen. feadhna, people, tribe, army.” This 


connection confirms the existence of the digamma in 


' This derivation of dam, for smawé, accepted by Hugo 
Weber, is rejected by Curtius/Gr. £:’ , 218) and by 
Diinzer (Z. S., 16, 279). The latter thinks of the root Sa, 
to divide, hence snawe, first the divided country, then 
the nation. 

'Irl. moy. fedan, gs Nn. fedna (Hy Fiachr., ed. by O'Donovan), 
tribe, army (p. 212, 218). 


i&ng for FtSrog, and seems to point us in the direction of the obscure 
origin of this people's name. In Irish, we also find feadhrn, army, feadhma, 
superintendence, direction, feadhmach, powerful, and above all feadhan, 
leader of a flight of wild geese, feadhna (genit.?), leader, guide (O'R.), 
feadhnach, command, etc. This leads to a root feadh, which corresponds to 
the zend vadh, lithic. This leads to a root feadh, which corresponds to Zend 
vadh, Lithuanian-Slavic red, etc. (Cf. p.9 etsqq.), with the meaning ducere. 
Thus tvog would properly mean agmen, and it is in this sense that Homer 
uses it, speaking not only of men, but also of birds, bees, flies, etc. This 
could justify the relationship that many Hellenistic authors have with the 


word "agmen". This may justify the connection that many Hellenists have 


assumed between t&n¢ and t&og, custom, since the latter word may have 
meant conduct or rule of conduct. However, we shall see another 


explanation later. 


§ 308. THE KING. 


If the comparison of people's names is not enough to prove that the 
ancient Aryas formed 'a single compact nation, it at least indicates that their 
social communities had reached a certain degree of development. Even more 
decisive proof of this is to be found in the terms used to designate the king as 
supreme ruler, if not of the entire people, then at least of the tribe. 

1) The main group, which has already been mentioned many times, is as 
follows: 

Ser. rdg, rdgan, king, rdgni, queen. Cf. ryra, chief. 

Zend rafi, kingdom (Spiegel, Avesta, I, p. 100, 211). 

Lat. rex, regis; regina, etc. 

Ane. irland. rf, gen. rig (Z.? , 20), mod. r*A, riogh, king; raicneach, queen 
(O'R.); theme rigan (?). (Cf. Ebel, Beitr., 1, 399.) - Cymr. rA€£, chief. - Cf. ria, 
rigis, so frequent in ancient Gallic names. 

Goth. reiks, chief, reiki, domination, reikinon, to rule, etc., reike, adj, 
honored, worthy; ags. rici, regnum, scand. riki, anc. german richi, id.; ags. 
rie, scand. rikr, anc. german richi, potens, dives, and, respectively, ricsian, 
rikia, richan or richuon, regere, from which the old german richendi, regens, 
regnator, etc., is derived. 

The Sanskrit root is rdj, regere, regem esse, in the Védas, then splendere; 
cf. rag, arg, rég, lucere, a secondary meaning no doubt derived from the 
notion of moving in a straight line like a ray, which also explains the meaning 
of regere = dirigere. Rag is also a secondary form for rj," 4> as shown by 
ryu, rectus, in superl. rcujish- fha, and ryra, dux. Cf. ci-fvyw, to extend (in a 


straight line), goth. uf-rakjan, to extend, etc.; lat. rego and rectus; ags. recan 


(geroht), still strong verb, regere, curare, but vi At, goth. raihts, scand. rettr, 

anc. allem. reht = lat. rectus, etc. This explains the variations of the vowel, d, 
é, ei, 7, in the name of the king, which originally designated the director, the 
guide.' If the Indians later attached their rdjan to rdg, splendere, this is 


explained by the splendor with which they surrounded royalty.’ 


1Cf. Kuhn. ind. Stud, 1, 332. Lassen, ind. Ait. I, 808. 

1) According to Weber (Beitr, 4, 283), the two roots 
rag, regere, and rdég, splendere, must be separated, the 
first being related to ,ag, rectum esse, and the second to 
arg, rang, Splendere. However, the D. P. does not 
distinguish between them and gives, as the first 
meaning, to dominate, to reign, to be first; then, 
secondarily, to distinguish oneself, to be in the 
limelight, to shine, and so on. 


2) Ser. bharatha, bharanda, king, master, propr. sustentator, from bhr, 
bhar (Cf. p. 20); bharanyu, master. 

Pers. bari, king. Cf. bar, bar ah. God, 1.e. master. 

Irl. barn, baran, nobleman, judge; cymr. bamwr, bar- nydd, armor. 
barner, id. - Anc. irland. brithem, judex (Z.” , 858), mod. brdth, breitheamh, 
etc. Cf. Anglo-Sax. beom, prince, chief;Sryta, brytta, master, lord. Here, 
perhaps, is the Gaul. Brennus, from brenius, berenius (?) = scr. bharanyu, pr 
obably a tribal chief's title. Cf. anc. corn, brenniat’vor reta, i.e. master of the 
ship (Z.* , 1070). Cymr. brenin, brennin, king, is usually compared; but 
Zeuss separates it because of the old forms brennhin, breenhin, contracted 
from bregentin and derived from breg, brig, sublimis, altus (Ib., 86, 141). H 
could have based this on the Anglo-Sax. brego, rex, dux, perhaps Celtic 
since it is missing from other Germanic languages. Cf. scr. véd. bfh, 
extollere, hence brhat, bphant, grand, etc. 

3) Ser. puri, king, sovereign. 

Cymr. por, sovereign, lord. 

Goth. frauja, dominus, ags. frea, freo, scand. fru, anc. ail. fré and 
feminine frouwa, frowa, domina, became female in general in garlic, 
mod./rau. 

The Dhatup. gives a root pur, anteire, praecedere, to which puri is 
attached in Wilson. In any case, this name of the king is surely linked to b 
puras, pura, ante, ptirva, purvya, an- terior, etc., just as the Goth. frauja is to 
faur, faura, anc. ail. furi, ante, etc. This is an archaic formation, however, 
and Pott links frauja to the root pur, purd, ante, ptirva, purvya, an- terior. 
However, this is an archaic formation, and Pott likens frauja to sansc. 
purvya, zend paourvya, paoirya, primus, primarius {Ez. F., 1, 525, 2° ed.). On 
the other hand, the anc. ail. furisto, prince, chief, ags. fyrst, Scandinavian 


fvrsti, etc., superlative of furi, is from a pure-origin. 


Germanic ment. Cf. also with pu ri, king, the védiq. pwraétar, chief, * littér. 
pre-itor = pretor ( Benfey, Sam. Véd. Gl., p. 124, and D. P.). 

4) I have already spoken, in § 175, of the Sanskrit names of the king 
which are linked to memories of pastoral life, gépa, gd- pati, gdpala, etc. I 
return to it here only to point out that the pa, pdla, of these and similar 
compounds, nrpa, bhiipa, bhipdla, etc., is found in Irish /o and fdl, king, 
prince, cymr. ffelaig, sovereign, and Greek Trolfyivg, king, with a new 
suffix. 

5) The gr. QouriXtv¢ is purely Hellenic, but its probable etymology of 
(icuva) and fave (doric) = Xi¢, stone, leads to certain similarities which seem 
to reveal to us ' a custom from primitive times, that of having the king 
mounted ona stone at his consecration.**" We know that, among the ancient 
Irish, this stone was called /ia fail, the king's stone, and that, transported first 
to Scotland, it is now preserved in London in Westminster Abbey. Grimm 
observes that the ancient Germans raised the new king on a shield (Deut. R. 
Alt., p. 234); but he also reports, according to Scheffer's Y Upsala antigua 
(1666), p. 342, a Swedish tradition in which the king was raised on a stone.’ 
I find another remarkable example of this practice in the East. Mayendorf, in 
his voyage d'Orenbourg a Boukhara, 1826, p. 160, says that in Samarkand 
there is a square stone of bluish marble, called a kouk-tach, on which the 
khan of Bukharia must sit on his accession to the throne. We thus have, in 
four peoples of the Arian family, indications of an ancient custom that could 
well go back to the primitive Aryas, and lead us to presume that kingship 


was then subject to the principle of election.’ 


XXII Cf. Kuhn, Ind. Stud, 1, 334. He recalls the verse in 
Viliade, xvm, 503, where Ton sees the old men sitting in 
a circle on polished stones. 

' p. 236. Stabat ergo noviter electus rex in 
lapidestabatque non nisu proprio, sed consensu 
manibusque procerum in eum suble- vatus. 


' We know from Tacitus (German., 7) that this was the 
case among the ancient Germans. 


CHAPTER II 


§ 309. OWNERSHIP. 


If the family is the natural foundation of all human society, we can say 
that property is the necessary foundation of all social organization, for it 
begins & with the individual and gradually extends to the family, the tribe 
and & the nation. The instinct to own property is both the earliest and the 
most general. The child, like the savage, is aware of the right that results 
from it, as well as of the duties it imposes. At no stage of development can 
human society survive without the distinction between mine and yours. 
Now, as we have just seen, the organization of the family and wider 
communities was already very complete among the ancient Aryas; and this 
alone would prove that the principle of ownership had to be recognized and 


secured, even if linguistic clues, which abound, were lacking. 


ARTICLE I. 


§ 310 PROPERTY IN GENERAL. 


1) A large number of terms expressing possession are naturally linked 


to the possessive pronoun, en scr. 


8va, which has remained in use in all Arian languages, and for comparative 
forms of which I refer mainly to Bopp's comparative grammar (t. II, p. 127). 
H is certain that some of the names derived from it have relatively recent 
origins; but some, by their mode of formation and use, seem to go back as far 
as the primitive period. 


Thus, the neuter Sanskrit svam, good, property, is exactly matched by 


the Latin suum, used as a noun; and the Gothic svés, n., proprium; ags. 
sweae, anc. allem. sude, etc., differs only by the suffix. The masculine sva 
(nom. svas), with the meaning of kinship, is found in Russian svoi, id. and 
the derivative evatva, property, possession, in Zend qaétva, id. and 
kinship, corresponds to the Slavic and Russian anc. svoistvo, property and 
kinship; cf. pers. cKast, chwast’ property, wealth. The Polish and Illyrian 
swak, brother-in-law, is correlative to the Scr. svaka, pro- prius, i.e. 
relative. Finally, the Gr. proprius, ro ¢iw, peculium, which at first glance 
seems quite different, is related by Bopp to an unusual Sanskrit form 
svadiya, analogous to madiya, meus, tvadiya, tuus, etc.., of the ablatives 
mat,tvat, so that titiog would be for i&o¢ and rFuhog, just as Jog, sweat, is 
for erJo? the scr. svéda, from svid, to sweat (Bopp, Verg. G., I, p. 224). 

2) From the root /abh, adipisci, derive in Sanskrit Jabha, acquisition, 
profit, and /abhasa, richessp. The gr. aA(£>r¢, profit, similarly comes from 
aACto, CLXQcuvcU = labh. | further compare Irish. ailbh, ealbha, herd, 
Cymric ehc, wealth, eZwt, to enrich, acquire, etc.; and especially Lithuan. /6 
bis, good, possession, lobjétas, rich, pra-ldbti, to become rich, pra-l6binti) 
to enrich, etc. Cf. Jd4ba8, good, and Old German /aba, proventus, refectio, 
labén, reficere, refovere, etc. 

True wealth is work, called in Lithuan. /obéi, the work of each day, 
properly gain, from which apilobé, evening, i.e. after work. This leads to the 
same root as lat. Jabor, from which probably comes irland. lobhar, lubhar, 
cymr. lafur, like English labour. 

The rac. /abh, adipisci, is closely allied to rabh, desiderare, and, with the 
prefix d, incipere, ordiri, amplecti, nancisci, agere, which also brings us back 
to the notion of work. Cf. d-rabhata, active, enterprising man. I therefore 
include, with Bopp and Benfey (Gr. W1., II, 359), the goth. arbaiths, work, 
ags. earfodh, scand. erfidi, anc. ail. arapeit, etc., rac. arb = rabh; as well as 
the old si. rabu, servant, raba, maid, rabota, service, in Russian rabota, 
work; illyr. rabata, pol. robota, etc., in the same language. I also compare 
the erse airbhe, gain, profit, product (Cf. 1.1, p. 331). 


3) The same linkage of ideas occurs in scr. apnas, possession, gain, 


profit, and also work, as apas, Gpas, work, action, religious act, from the root 
dp, adipisci, pos- sidere. 

Latin offers us a remarkable series of analogies here, starting with the 
root ap, in apis cor, ad-ip-iscor, ad- eptug, etc., whose part, aptus 
corresponds exactly, except for the brief a, to the scr. dpta, obtained, 
possessed, then suitable, fit for, apt. The work, apas, genit. apasas, is found 
intact in opus, operis, for opesis. An ancient theme ap, nomin.a/?s, is 
revealed in ops, wealth, and name of the earth as source of all goods, used in 
the plural only, opes, but still preserved in in-ops, poor, as in sansc. an- 


apnas, id. Cf. opimus, opulentus, etc. 
III 
Ops has long been compared with the Greek op/rwi, the product of the 


earth, cereals, hence opmicg¢, o/MrwifoCiopimus, and as an epithet of 
Ceres. Except for gender 

and the intercalated nasal, opTrvfi responds even more directly to scr. 
apncu; but cf. also eityw, atptvog, richesse.' 

I don't know if we can also compare the erse wipinn, treasure, which I 
can't find in Irish and whose unaspirated p seems to indicate a suppressed m 
, uimpinn, f., = op/mni. What seems less doubtful is that the lith. apstas, 
apsta, abundance, fullness, wealth, apstummas, id., apstus, abundant, rich, 
etc., should be linked to the same root. 

4) The scr. vddid, property, wealth, properly means increase, 
prosperity, from the rac. vrd\ crescere, augeri, hence vardha, vardhana, 
increase, etc. 

Miklosich (Rad. slov.) rightly likens the ancestral si. vlasti (vlada) or 
vladati, dominare, viadyka, dominus, viasti, imperium, etc. to it. In Russian 
vladati also means to possess, and from this derive vladienie, possession, 
viaditetl, possessor, as in pol. wlasny, proprius, wlasnosé, property, etc. The 
same is true of Hthuan. wa/dyti, to reign and possess, hence pa-weldeti, to in 
herit, and waldytojis, in anc. prus. waldiins, heir. 

The notion of power prevails in the Gothic correlative valdan, dominare, 


hence valdufni, potentia. Cf. ags. wealdan, scand. valda, anc. allem. waltan, 


etc. But the double meaning reappears in Celtic languages, where Irish flath, 
filaith, designates the chief, the prince and domination, while Cym- rik 
gwlat, gwlad, applies to the country, as possession of the chief, gw/edig, and 


Armorican glad, contracted from govlad, 


' Cf. Curtius /Gr. 464). 


generally used in the sense of property, goods, wealth, inheritance, etc. 

5) Several nouns for wealth are linked to the Scr. root man, desiderare, 
putare, zstimare. In § 284, 1, we have already brought back mant, jewel, 
precious stone, and its European correlatives. In Sanskrit, we find the 
compounds nfmna, wealth (Naigh., 2, 10), from n? -f- mna, i.e. esteemed 
by men, and sumna, id. from su, bene + mna, hence sumnayu, 
divitiasdesiderans (R. V., I, 79, 10; Rosen, p. 155).' Aufrecht, who 
carefully discusses the various Vedic meanings of sumna, compares the 
Greek /uputici (Z. S., 274 and 279, note). 

In Old Slavonic, where the root man becomes meniti, iriineti, putare, 
we find the negative nei-menistvo, poverty, as well as neimaniie, in Russian 
nei-miene, Polish nei-miene, etc., and the simple noun is preserved in 
Polish miens, miane, possession. 

Irish. main, erse maoin, wealth, property, also offers this. Cf. anc. irl. 
maini, preciosa (Z.” , p. 30). 

6) From the Scr. root san (sd), to gain, to obtain, to receive, then to 
gain for another, to procure, to grant, to give, derive several nouns relating 
to property, wealth, gain, etc., some of which are remarkably preserved in 
Irish. For example: 

a) Scr. sani, gift, and reception, acquisition; sana, sanitar, adj., who 
wins; sanitra, -tvan, gain, gift; sanara, profit, booty, 

' The D. P. gives nrmHa (from nar, man), virility, 
courage, strength, and, according to the Naigh. = 
dhana, wealth. But suwmna has only the meanings of 
favor, benevolence, goodness; devotion, prayer; 


satisfaction, joy, and sumnat/u, that of pious, 
believing and favorable (v. t. VU, H0OZ2). 


sas ni, adj., redoubled form, which gains, acquires, procures, gives, etc. 

Irl. moy. son, profit, advantage, prosperity (M. R., 60; Hy. F., 6); 
sonmhar, fortunate, sonas, fortune (O'R.), f sona, prosperous (S. M., I, 40), f 
sonaide, id. (Stokes, Goid.\ 42). 

b) Scr. santi, sati, sati, gain, possession, booty. 

Irish. f sé¢, property of any kind, plural. séta, seoii, property (O'Don., 
GL), séuti, preciosa (Z.’ , 35). Sét, séd, in the S. M. and elsewhere, also 
designates a cow, according to O'Don., G/., a three-year-old heifer (Cf. 
Corm., Gi., 13). The unaspirated ¢ indicates, as a primitive form, sent = scr. 
santi. | 

c) Scr. sdman, gain, possession, wealth, superabundance, from san (D. 
P.), sdmana, adj., rich, possessing superfluity; sdma- nya, adj., well 
provided with provisions. 

Irl. somhaine, profits, rents, income (O'Don., G/.). Cf. somh, soimh, rich 
man (ib.), gen. somhan (?), and somata, wealth, for sonmanta (?). But why is 
the m repeated in sommae, dives (Z.” , 765), somme (863)? Perhaps it's by 
assimilation for sonme. The opposite domme, -mae, poor, is for do-shomme 
or de-shommae, with quiescent sh (Cf. Corm., G/., 55), as dona, miserable 
(S. M., L, 40), for de-shona(vid. sup.). 

To my knowledge, these Sanskrit correlatives are found only in Irish. 

7) Analogous transitions of meaning occur for the rac. scr. rd, to give, to 
grant, zend rd, id., to bring, from which come some already proethnic terms 
for property. 

‘In the S. M., séz, séd, is often used for a specific value, 


and fines are assessed in séts. 
a) Scr. rdi, rayi, possession, good, precious thing; hence rayimant, - 


vant, dreaming, rich, etc. 
Lat res (rei), property, good, then thing in general. 
b) Scr. rati, gift, favor, offering. 
Zend rditi, id., liberality; parsi rddi, pers. rdd (Justi). 
Irl. f ret, res, for réth (?), (Z.’ , 69; Corm., Gi,, 146) = raih, subsidy, 


XXIV 


salary, debt, pledge, guarantee,**'Y grace (O'Don., G/.). Cymr. moy. rod = f 
rot, gift (Leg., II, 56 ), rat, grace, favor (Id., I, 338), mod. rhad; annor. ré, 

gift. The verbal root is preserved in Cymr. rhoi, corn, rei, ry, impér. ro, 

armor. rei, to give, grant, etc. 

8) I shall also briefly mention a number of more isolated but noteworthy 
coincidences, restricting myself to those between Sanskrit and European 
languages. 

a) Scr. kshi, possidere and habitare; kshatra, wealth, power, ksha, 
kshétra, field, considered as something possessed; ksha, kshaya, kshiti, 
abode, etc. 

Zend kshi, dominare, khshaya, kshaéta, kshathra,dominus, rex. —- 

Gr. XTclofMh possess, acquire, Krip'ic¢, feTr¢/xze, possession, possessor, 
etc.; with xr for ksh, as in KTtiw, IXTCUW = scr. kshan, interficere, etc., etc.. 

b) Scr. magha, wealth, power (Naigh., 2, 10); magha- vat, maghavan, 
fem. maghéni, rich; rac. mah, crescere (?).’ 

Anc. German magan, wealth, strength; verb. magan, posse, 
valere; goth., ags., id‘:German mod. well, to have, 
fortune, etc. 

Anc. Slavic mod, possum, mogatti, potens; Polon. maidtek, maiétnosé, 
good, fortune. 

c) Scr. rddhas, richesse CNaigh., 2, 10), rddha' id., rac. radh, 
prosperari, perfici. 

Anc. ail. rdt, opes, proventus, fructus; ags. raede, phalere, apparatus; 
anc. sax. rade, gerdde, movable property (Grimm, D. R. A., 566); allem. 


mod. gerdthe, utensils; vor-rath, provision, etc. (Grimm, D. R. A., 566). 


XXIV Cf. anc. si. rora, oath, i.e. given as a guarantee. 

* In theD. P. magia, gift, salary, from manh, to give; 
maghavan, liberal, abundant in largesse, nickname of 
Indra. Cf. Gallic proper names Mogounus (Apollo Grannus), de 
Wall, 121; Orel., 2000, Ma- gunus (Grut., 1012, 8), Magonus 
(id,, 1142, 2), 


Ane. Slav. radt, gratia, raditi, curare, goth. rédan, scand. rddha, to heal, 
grant, rddh, ags. rdd, help, aid, anc. german. rat, id. 

d) Scr. bhaga, good, wealth, happiness; rac. bhay, frui, pos- sidere; 
sortiri, obtinere; also tribuere, distribuere, etc.; bha- gavant, well endowed, 
happy. 

Zend bakhta, gift, destiny, from baz, to distribute; pers. bachi, wealth, 
happiness. 

Anc. si. bogatu, bogatinii, rich, bogatdtsvo, wealth, u-bogu, poor, etc. 
Dial, Neo-Slavs passim. 

Lith. bagotae, rich, bagotummas, bagotyete, etc., property, wealth, ne- 
bdagas, poor. 

e) Scr. médhda, wealth (Naigh., 2,10); perhaps from médh, méth, obviam 
venire (to associate, Wilson). ' 


Angl.-sax. med, preemium, merces; anc. ail. mieta, lucrum, pretium. 


" As for magha, radhd, radhas, gift, benefit, liberality, radh 
before, rich, from rdédh, to succeed, accomplish, obtain, etc. 
(D. P.) Cf. zend réd, to give, grant, rddanh, offering. 

* According to the D. P., médhé, strength, vigor, power; 
médha, fortifying juice, médhayu, vigorous. 


Cymr. meddu, to possess, meddwr, owner, meddiant, possession, etc. 

/) Scr.malt, malli, possession, mala, field; rac.mal,mall, tenere, habere 
(Dhatup.). 

Irl. meallaim, to possess, enjoy, mealladh, good, wealth, msa- /adh, 
mealtin, enjoyment; erse meal (imper.), potiri, fruere. 

g) Ser. dha, dhana, dhanya, property, wealth, treasure, m- dhana, id., d 
hanya, dhanin, rich, etc.; rac. dha, habere, pos- sidere. 

Cymnr. da, property, possession, to have;**” irl. dan, treasure. 

A) Ser. prktha, possession, wealth, i.e. that which is taken, gathered, 
obtained, from pré, paré, tangere, conjungere, upa~ pré, obtinere. Cf. véd. 
d-pfk, gathered, mingled. 

Cymr. perchen, owner, master, perchenu, to possess; cf. parchu, 
perchi, to esteem, honor. 

The Latin parcere seems to be linked to pré by the notion of taking to 
oneself, preserving, etc.; to save is to enrich. 

9) If we add to the above terms, which are far from exhausting the 
subject, those we have seen related to memories of pastoral life (§ 179), we 
will recognize that the primitive language must already have abounded in 
expressions to designate property and wealth in general. We shall now see 
whether an examination of the more special names will tell us anything 


about the way in which property was constituted. 


XXV The Cymr. da, property (Leg., Il, 492), also 
cattle, corn, f da, bonum = scr. dha, should perhaps be 
distinguished from the adj. da, bonus, which 
corresponds to irl. dagh. It should be added that Celtic 
words could also be linked to scr. dd, to divide, to 
distribute, hence ddna, portion, possession, ddtra, id., 


property. 


§ 311. MOVABLE AND IMMOVABLE PROPERTY. 


This distinction is necessarily established in any organized society, but 
the nature and extension of the two kinds of property vary according to 
social development. Among nomads, everything is movable, right down to 
the tent that travels with the family, and the only immovable property is the 
land, which belongs to all equally. As we have seen (§ 187), there is no 
indication that the ancient Aryas were ever nomads, but h pastoral life must 
have predominated among them, for an indeterminate time, before the 
introduction of agriculture. At this early period, movable goods, and 
especially herds, still constituted the main source of wealth; but already the 
fixed dwelling, even a simple hut, belonged to the family, and grazing land 
was the common property of the clan. Later, this state of affairs changed 
when agriculture led to the division of the soil, and the field became the 
family's main building. These transitions took place even before the 
dispersion of the Arian race, and it would be impossible now to find, in their 
order of succession, the terms by which the ancient language undoubtedly 
expressed them. Most of these terms were lost with the state of things they 
designated, and were replaced by new words, especially from the time of the 
dispersion. Here and there, however, a few remnants that have escaped the 
ravages of time can lead to inferences that are not entirely without value. 

When the land was still undivided, and the herd represented individual 
wealth, it is probable that the two types of ownership were not expressly 
distinguished. The names of herd and cattle, discussed in § 164, express 
nothing that characterizes them as opposed to immovable property. But 
later, when the need for a distinction arose, it was precisely these names for 
flocks and herds that were used to designate movable property, sometimes 
losing their original meaning, as we saw in § 172. The most striking 
example is the scr. pagu, pecus, etc., which in Roman times became 


personal property, peculium, and even money, pecunia, just as Ulphilas uses 


faihu for ifyvpiw. Among other Germanic peoples, the proper meaning has 
been preserved in a singular way alongside secondary meanings. The 
Anglo-Saxon cwicfeoh, scand. qvikfé, literally live cattle, for pecora, offers 
a pleonasm that can only be explained by the general meaning of property 
that the name of cattle had taken on, and which is fully apparent in scand. /a 
usafeé, literally free cattle, for bona mobilia. According to the expression 
daudir aurar, biens morts, res mobiles inanimate, a synonym daudafé, 
opposed to gvikfé, would not have been surprising, despite the contradiction 
it would imply. (Cf. Grimm, D, R. A., p. 565.) The English fee, salaire, 
gratification, which has even become the verb to fee, payer, récompenser, 
no longer has any ostensible connection with the meaning of cattle. 

The terms used in the various Arian languages to distinguish the two 
types of property are almost all of post-separation origin. Sanskrit contrasts 
gangama, res mobilis, from gam, ire, with nibandha,res ligata; Greek that 
which does not appear, that which is enclosed, with (payera, 
the goods in the sun; the lat. les res mobiles aux immobiles, like the Russian 
les dvijimoe aux nedvijimoe, from dvigati, to move, or the Polish ruchawy a 
ux neiruchawy, from ruchaé, id. The Germans say fahmiss or fahrendes and 
liegendes, the Dlyrians pbkuchje, what is in the house, and imagne u kuchja, 
property outside the house, etc., etc. Do the oldest property names still retain 
some traces of this distinction? I think the answer is yes. 

1) Int. II, p. 54, I spoke of the sanscr. nita, wealth, found in the irL ni, 
plural neithe. This noun can only have designated movable wealth, since it 
derives from ni, secum ducere, portare. The meanings of Irish neithe, things, 
goods, livestock, are consistent with this indication. 

Another Sanskrit term, daratha, mobile, as opposed to sthdtr, immobile, 
which Rosen translates as pecue (Rigv., p. 136), may well have been taken 
in the more general sense of movable property, as may dara, as opposed to 
aéara. And here again, we very probably find the correlative in Irish croth, 
crodh, cattle, dowry, money and movable property. The contraction of 


éaratha into croth is the same we'll notice elsewhere for the Irish cro, 


witchcraft, compared with scr. abhi-édra, id., and the ancestral si. 6ary,' 
artes magice. 

2) For real estate, we have in scr. eth&- vara, from sthd, stare, a term 
that applies to a family's wealth in land, houses and precious objects that 
must not be alienated. 

I think I find this word in Pers. tabdr, family, tribe, i.e. fixed 
establishment, and, moreover, in Russian tovaru, pol. towar, goods, 
merchandise, properly, no doubt, goodwill. Irish, which generally loses the 


v between two vowels, seems to have contracted sthdvara into "taro 


Mras, fund, treasure, in Cymric ystor, hence probably the English store, 


which seems to be lacking in other Germanic languages.’ 


ARTICLE U. 


§ 312. DIVISIONS OF TERRITORIAL OWNERSHIP. 


Before the introduction of agriculture, each pasture occupied by a clan 
was the common property of the clan's families. It thus formed a territorial 
unit, naturally limited by the possessions of neighboring clans. The 
combination of the pastures of several clans constituted the domain of a 
tribe, and this was undoubtedly the first division of the country as a whole. 
Later, when the field took its place alongside the pasture, there was an 
increasing tendency towards subdivision, which has been maintained ever 
since, without the principle of indivision ever being completely 
abandoned, since it still exists today in communal property. This twofold 
tendency is in the nature of things; for, as Grimm remarks (D. AU., p. 495), 
the shepherd holds to undivided possession, the ploughman to divided 
ownership. The former wants space and freedom for his flock, the latter 
clings to the field that borders his home, whose edges he defends, which he 
fertilizes with his sweat and which he will pass on to his children. In this 


way, both principles maintain their destinies 


* To sthavara, solid, firm, fixed, corresponds exactly 
the Lithuanian itawaris, knot (solid) of wood. 


But community preceded division of land ownership, just as pastoral life 
preceded agricultural work. A number of terms relating to the division of 
land can still give us a glimpse of the ancient state of things in this respect. 

1) One of the primitive names for the clan pasture was probably gavya, 
which I have already mentioned in § 165, 1. The gavya was originally the 
area of land where a community's herds of cows grazed. Referring for 
details to the § quoted, I recall the transitions in meaning by which this 
ancient name for pastureland became in Persian that of the district and 
village, oy, Ossetian kaw, kau, gau, in Greek that of the field, yu/a, yua, 
and of the land in general, yawt, in Gothic, etc., that of the district, or pagus, 
gavi, etc., finally in Lithuanian-Slavic that of the nemus, gojas, gai, etc., 
that of the village, oy, in Greek that of the field, yu/a, yua, and of the land 
in general, yawt, in Gothic, etc., that of the district, or pagus, gavi, etc., and 
finally in Lithuanian-Slavic that of the nemus, gojas, gai, etc. 

2) Asecond very old term, but with a more obscure primitive meaning, 
is scr. ibha, the whole of a family, which I have already mentioned on page 
7. From the analogy of the ancient ail. eiba, among the Lombards aib, 
which Grimm considers synonymous with gavi, gouwi, gau (D. R. Alt., p. 
496), we can presume that ibha originally designated the territorial property 
of a family or clan. 

3) The name of a common property is, in Scr., sémd- nyam, neuter of 
sdmanya, general, public, common, derived from samdna, which has the 
same meaning. This last adjective is composed of sa, cum, and mdna, 
measure, and properly means gui has the same measure for all. 

A very similar formation is seen in the Gothic gamains, Ko b oc > from 
which the subst. gamainths or gamaindaiths, the community, the church; 


cf. anc. ail. gemein and gemeinida, allem. 


mod. gemeinde, etc. We know that the prefix ga has the same value as scr. 
sa, sam, gr. rvv, $uv, and ht. co, com, cum, etc. It is therefore difficult, 
despite the doubts expressed by Pott (Et. F., I, 562), not to compare it with 
Grimm (D. Gr., II, 562). H therefore seems difficult, despite the doubts 
expressed by Pott (Et. F., I, 562), not to compare also, with Grimm (D. 
Gr., II, 251) and others, the lat. commtinis, more anciently commoinis, 
camoinis, to the common neuter opposed to proprium; and all the more so 
as we, find in osque a neuter comonom, for ager publicus, or comitium, 
which is closer to Sanskrit.**”' H would be too strange for four terms so 
similar in form and meaning to have different etymologies. It's more likely 
that Latin modified a primitive theme to link it to an indigenous etymology. 

Alongside goth. gamainths, gemeinde, we find in the dialects of Swabia 
and Switzerland allmende, almeind, almein, for compascuum, the pasture 
common to all; and it should be noted that here, as probably for commiinis, 
the true term has been diverted from its proper meaning by scand. 
allmenningr, fundus comminis, which is related to mannr, man. 

To sum up, I believe that Scr. sémdnya or samana, Goth. gamainths, 
Osk. comono and Latin commune all originally designated an undivided 
property, with a more or less extensive extension, perhaps initially limited 
to grazing land. H is certain that the use of communaux, which has survived 


to the present day, dates back to the earliest antiquity. 


XXVI Cf. Mommsen, /tal. dialy. 271; and moreover, 
with more or less divergent views, Benfey (Gr. 7, II, 
368), Schweizer (Z. S., II, 362), Ebel (Z. S., V, 354), 
Lottner (Z. S., VII, 166), Léo Meyer (Z. S., VII, 275). 


In India, and according to the laws of Manu (VIL, 237), it was prescribed to 
leave for pasture, around each village, an uncultivated space 400 cubits wide 
or three throws of a stick, and three times this space around a town. 

Latin commune has passed into English common and Irish coimin, but I 
don't know if the ancestral Irish cumme, equalis (Z.’ ,41, 765), is purely 
Celtic. 

4) A name whose origin is surely very old, and which leads to some 
interesting inductions, is that of the Germanic mark as a subdivision of the 
gau or district. The mark included everything that was not cultivated land, 
pasture and forest with its game, and formed a common property. The Goth. 
marka, ags. mearc, scand. mark, anc. ail. marcha, maracha, means limit, 
border, confine, and the mark was thus the region bordering the inhabited 
and cultivated portion of the gau. As Grimm observes, the forest was the 
ancient natural boundary, for it was in the vast forests of Germania that the 
first settlements were formed. According to Grimm, this is also the true 
meaning of the word, which would have been preserved by the Scand. mérk, 
sylva, saltus (Deut. R. Alt., 497). What casts doubt on this ingenious 
conjecture is that the Gothic marka, limit, finds correlatives not only in the 
Latin margo, but in the Persian marg, marz, Armenian marz, border and 
district, and that no other name for the forest corresponds to the Scand. 
mork. The common origin of these various terms must therefore probably be 
sought elsewhere. 

The Gothic marka agrees in form with the Scr. mrga, which however 
means neither frontier nor forest, but hunting and wild beast, from the root 


mpg, marg, investigare, querere;**"" and this, I believe, is the primitive 


XXVII But according to the D. P., mnj, mrgay, hunting, is 
only a denominative of mrga, of uncertain origin, and 
marg, seek, a form derived from mrgay. Hence marga, 
search, game trail, path, passage, etc. On the proper 
meaning of mrga, see Weber's opinion above. 

* In the D. P., marya, maryddé, limit, limit mark, without 
etymology. Weber (Zeit, 4, 283) conjectures a 
provenance of smar, 0 remember, by comparing the 


meaning we're looking for. The ancient settlements of the shepherds 
bordered on forests and deserted regions, i.e. the domain of the hunters, to 
whom access to the pastures was naturally forbidden. Hence the first 
necessary distinction between gavya and marga, or perhaps margya, the 
domain of the cow, go, and that of game, mrga, grazing and h hunting. It is 
conceivable that the meaning of frontier prevailed later, since gavya was 
limited by margya, like gau by the mark. In Sanskrit, this transition of 
meaning can already be presumed in maryd, limit, which has no etymology 
and is perhaps a weakened form of margyda*. 

It is possible, therefore, that the forest, as a hunting ground, was 
designated by the same name, which would justify Grimm's conjecture as to 
the Germanic terms. Moreover, these terms have modified their former 
meaning, and their relative value has changed with the introduction of a new 
order of things. The mark has thus become the opposite of cultivated land, 
and an integral part of the gau it once bounded. 

5) The division of land, as private property, begins with agriculture, and 
its first result is the field, whose oldest names were examined in § 190. One 
of these names, no. 3, clearly refers to fenced land, and fencing is indeed a 
necessity for a cultivated field. At the very least, the boundaries must be 
precisely defined, which is why scr. siman and pers. marz mean both the 
boundary and the field it encloses. Originally, this boundary seems to have 
consisted of a simple furrow drawn around the field; at least, this seems to be 
the case with several names for furrow, which, by virtue of their probable 
etymology, bring us back to the notion of boundary. Thus, scr. sita, furrow, 
is undoubtedly linked to the same root as siman, limit, i.e. si, ligare,’ and we 
may wonder whether Latin sica and Anglo-Sax. sich, sih, do not also come 
from it rather than from seco, etc. The Scr. anta, end, edge, limit, preserved 
in Goth. andeis, for antheis, anc. allem. ente, enti, etc., etc., is found in 
Armen. ant, with the meaning of field (Cf. siman, limit and field, pers. marz, 
id., id.), and in Armorican ant with that of furrow. Finally, the Greek oupcj, 


German mer ken. All this would contradict our 
hypothesis. 


ditch, furrow, and, like ofo¢, ovgia, ion., boundary (Cf. alban. veri, furrow, 
and lith. waryti, xcarinéti, tracer un sillon, uz gala waryti, faire un sillon en 
travers au bout du champ labouré), this word links up with the rac. scr. vr, 
var, circumdare, from which we have seen ( § 190, 3) derive the names of 
field and enclosure. 

The various fencing methods employed since then, such as ditches, 
earthen levees, hedges, etc., have varied greatly with time and place, as have 
the terms used to describe them. Fixing boundaries with marker stones has 


always been 


1 The D. P. links siman, as well as sita, furrow, sird, 
plough, to a conjectural root si, draw a straight line, 
to rectify. 


considered an important act, and accompanied by oaths and ceremonies that 
gave it an almost religious character. A comparison of these ancient customs 
among the various Arian peoples would undoubtedly provide curious points 
of rapprochement, but must remain outside an essentially linguistic 


paleontology. 


ARTICLE ni. 


§ 313 PROPERTY TRANSFERS. 


Among the ancient Aryas, these transmissions took place under the same 
circumstances and by the same means as in all subsequent eras. The family 
patrimony went to the heirs, property passed from one person to another by 
exchange, by sale and purchase, by donation, by loan, in the form of salary, 
tribute, tax, etc. This is what the terms relating to these various mutations 
prove. This is what the terms relating to these various mutations still prove 


with sufficient evidence. 


§ 314 LEGACY. 


I have already mentioned, on p. 48, the analogies between Sanskrit 
arbha, Greek ifQavi¢ and Latin orbus, on the one hand, and Gothic arbja, 
arbi and Irish arpi, orba, etc., heir and inheritance, on the other. However, as 
this latter meaning is secondary, and undoubtedly of more modern origin, it 
proves nothing for the era of Arian unity; but there are other, more decisive 
indications. 


1) The Scr. root hf, har, tollere, demere, is also found in 


III the more special meaning 
of hereditate accipere, Hence, as names of the heir, the compounds of 
hara or harin, the one who takes, with rktha, dhana, aftca, bhaga, the 
family property or inheritance. 

I compare, firstly, the Armenian jarank, heir, whose y for z, as more than 


once in zend, corresponds to the A of Sanskrit. Then, and above all, the 
Latin heres, heres, heredium, hereditas, from the same root hr, with the 
addition of a new suffix. But also the Greek X“f* P “**’ <ri‘ designates the 
widow as having a share in the husband's inheritance, and the existence of a 
masculine xigog - scr. hdra, for orphan and heir, seems indicated by the 
name of the XfigutTral = i¢Qcwurrcu, the protectors or assistants of 
orphans, in Homer (ZZ., V, 158) the agnati who share the property in the 
absence of direct heirs. The adjective privé de, abandoned, would then 
derive as orbus de arbha, and the ordinary derivation of XCIOU would be no 
better founded than that of vidua de di-vido. 

2) The Slavic and Russian anc. diedina, inheritance, Russian diedwu, 
heir, pol. dziedzina and dziedzic, illyr. djedina and djedinik, seem to derive 
from diedu, avus. These terms, however, are singularly reminiscent of the 
Sanskrit daydda, heir, son, composed of daya, portion, and dda, who takes, 
hence daya- dya, inheritance. The resemblance may well be fortuitous, but 
it's also possible that the Slavic language has modified the primitive term to 
link it etymologically to the grandfather's name, which is hardly natural. In 


fact, it's the father who should have appeared here instead of the grandfather, 


as in Lithuan. téwonas, heir, téwiské, inheritance, from téwas, father. 


§ 315 EXCHANGE, BUYING AND SELLING. 
THE USE OF SCALES. 


Before the use of money, transactions took place through exchange, and 
this was already expressed in several ways in the ancient language. 

1) The rac. scr. vrt, vertere, takes with pari the meaning of mutare. 
Delaparivarta,parivartana,exchange, alsoiparavrtti, from para, other, and 
avrtti, return. The simple subst. vartana means that which is given in return 
as salary, wages, etc. This is also the meaning of dvrtti. This is also the 
meaning of the Armenian varth, wage, price, varthel, rent, lease, contract, 
etc. 

This is where the goth. vairths, value, purchase price, ags. weordk, scand. 
verd, anc. ail. werd, etc. comes in. 

Lithuanian has preserved the verbal root in wersti (in the unusual present 
tense xoertu), then secondarily exchange, trade, in the derivatives 
wertimmas, trade, wertikkas, wertélka, merchant, werté/nyste, merchandise, 
etc., while the adj. icertas corresponds to the Goth. vairths, dignus, and 
wertybe expresses value in general. 

Cymric offers us a whole group of words in which the secondary meaning 
is predominant. First, gwerthu, to sell, to trade, armor. gwerza, id. gwerth, sa 
le and selling price, gwerthwr, seller, gwerthedd, value, etc.; then, above all, 
gwarthal, object of exchange, and gwartheg, cattle in general, as a means of 
traffic, hence gwarthegu, to traffic, and gwar- thegydd, cattle dealer. The 
verb gwerthu must also have meant to turn, since gwerthyd is a noun for the 


spindle (Cf. t. IL, p. 215). 


2) The root mé, mutare, is only found in Sanskrit in combination with 
the prefixes apa and ni. It is closely allied to ma, metiri, and the causative 
mdpay belongs to them in common.' Exchange, in fact, is based on 


reciprocal measurement or estimation. From me derive niméya, nimaya, 


vimaya, vini- maya, exchange. 

The Slavic and Russian anc. mena, miena, exchange, barter, pol. miana, 
zamiana, illyr. zamiena, promiena, etc., from which we get the anc. si. 
méniti, Russian mieniaii, pol. mieniaé, etc., barter, must undoubtedly be 
traced back to the same root. In Lithuanian, we find mainas, for exchange 
and bartered object, mainis, changer, mainyti, to exchange, etc. 

The gr. Af4UQca, to exchange, to answer, is related by Benfey {Ch*. 
WL. Il, 33) to causat, mdpay. * 

3) Another Sanskrit name for exchange is pariddana, from dana, gift, 
with the prefix pari; pari-dd, tradere, committere. 

The gr. Trqpl&riQ) gageure, fromTrt¢Muau/M , gager, 
engage, offers a very similar meaning. 

The lith. pardiiti, to sell, from par, retro, and dtiti, dare, from which 
pardawimas, parduske, sale, etc., is a formation of the same kind, but which 
better responds to the scr. pard-da, prodere, de- dere, largiri. 

The root dd also means to sell, i.e. to deliver, with the prefix pra; cf. lat. 
prodo. This is exactly the ancestral si. pro-dati, prodaiati, prodavati, 
vendere, hence proda- niie,prodajda, vénte, terms common to all Neo- 


German dialects. 


1 The D. P. gives ma as the primitive form of mé, in the 
desideratum mitsaté. 

' Curtius (Gr. Et.', 301) compares dfafaa, dfAsvu, with scr. 
miv, MOuvoOir, pousser, partie, mita, and with lat. moveo, 
motus, mutare, etc., and adds the lith. mauti, to push. 
Similarly, Fick (155) adds the lith. mauti, to push. 


Slavs. Cf. scr. praddna, donation (sale?). In lith., pradtiti means to give a 
deposit for a contract. 


His unlikely that such special applications do not have a common origin. 


4) The rac. scr. pr, par, occupare negotio, takes, with the prefixes d@ and 
vi-d, the meaning of occupatum esse, negotio occu- pari. Already dpra 
(véd.), active, busy, vydprta, id., vyapdra, business, profession, trade. The 


primitive meaning seems to be that of the allied root pr, par, traducere, 


complere, whose cau- sative pdray, negotium transigere, perficere, is also 
that ofpr. 

In Zend, we find par, father, facere, complere, traducere, hence para, 
practice, action, peretha, trade, purchase, dpe- réti, redemption of a fault, 
explation, andpéreta, which cannot be redeemed or expiated (Cf. Spiegel, 
Vendid., III, 135, 136). 

Greek offers us a superabundance of forms whose correlations are not 
easy to determine, namely vripela), traducere and vendere, Tripwipbh 
TTwptMTMu, id., Trpiaywti, acheter, etc. Benfey and Curtius (Gr. W1., II, 
84; Z. S., IIL, 414) all relate these verbs to the root pr. Benfey and Curtius 
(Gr. W1., IL, 84; Z. S., III, 414) relate all these verbs to the root pr; but Bopp 
compares yn¢clca with pdraydmi and separates from it TnyVijpu, which he 
attributes to the root kvi (krindmi), emere, which will return later, relying on 
the ordinary change from k to p ( Very. Gr., II, 338). However, and according 
to the meaning of sell, irtpwi/M seems to belong more to prndmi, from pr, tr 
aducere, and it is -jr¢MfMi, to buy, which would relate more to Ari with the 
same meaning. In any case, the general affinity of Greek terms with Sanskrit 
and Zend is not in doubt. 

The Latin para combines the general meaning of make, prepare, etc., 
with that of acquire and buy. Cf. compara, id. etc. The former alone has 
remained in Cymrr. peri, to make, to perform, to cause, hence par, parad, 
peri, periant, cause, efficacy, etc. Here, however, and because of the 
change, as frequent in Cymric as in Greek, from k to p, we remain in doubt 
as to whether peri does not correspond to scr. kr, kar, facere. 

Benfey and Curtius also compare Lithuan. pirkti (perku), to buy, hence 
pirkimas, purchase, pirklas, merchandise, etc., assuming an increase in the 
root. Cf. also lith. prekia, prekis, prekius, purchase price, value, buying and 


selling, prekione, trade, prekijas, merchant.**¥" The analogy of the Latin 


XXVIII Cf. Mlyrian parchia, dowry, i.e. purchase; 
Albanian kroja perkié. 

* Cf. in Z.*, Pane, irland. jo-chricc, merces (812), taith- 
chricc, redemptio (ib.), fo-chrach, mercenarius (810). 


pretium, more primitive than pretium, already makes this hypothesis 
doubtful. I believe that the & here belongs to the root, which corresponds to 
scr. pré, prfté, paré, tangere, conjun- gere, donare, already mentioned in the 
names of property (Cf. p. 103). What confirms me in this conjecture is that I 
find in Irish a verb reacaim, reitim, to sell, for creacaim (in erse, with the 
imper. creic et reic, vende) and creancaim, on account of the unaspirated c, 
which corresponds to the Sanskrit prfté, donare, through the usual change in 
Irish from p to c.” It should be noted that the double meaning of the root pre, 
tangere, obtinere and donare, applies equally well to buying and selling. 

5) I spoke earlier of the scr. root Av?,emere, as a probable correlative of 
the gr. This root is fertile in de 
riveted. With the prefixes ava and pari, it means to rent, to pawn; with vi, to 
exchange, to trade, to buy and to sell. Hence Araya, krayana, kréni, purchase, 


krayika, krétr, buyer, kréyada, seller, d-krayd, trade, vi-kraya, ti-krita, sale, 


ava-kraya, rental, rent, krayaxnkraya, buying and selling, trade, etc. The 
primitive meaning would be facere, to do business, if, as is likely, kr is 
allied to kr, kar, which becomes k77 at the end of some compounds, such as 


anukri, what is done afterwards, sadyahkri,what is done just now, etc. 


Here first the pers. word chiridan, charidan, to buy, chirid, purchase, c 
hiridar, buyer, etc., as well as kirydn, ransom; kourde kirim, I buy (Lerch), 
kerum (Garzoni), keriar, buyer. 

Then, as I said, the gr. ?rpia,/Mu,buy, rather than _ sell. Only this verb 
would have changed from 
conjugation class and would imply, in Sanskrit, a krayaté (cl. 1 ) or kriyaté 
(cl. 4) form, instead of krindti, krinité (cl. 9), which are still in use. 

The latter forms correspond exactly to Irish ereanaim, to buy, crean, 
purchase (Cf. scr. Aréni), creana, trade, while criadhaidh, merchant, 
recalls literal scr. krévada, seller, who gives to buy. Cf. anc. irland. crithid, 
emax. 

- (Zeuss, 767.) (?) 

The verbs duraim, to buy, and dur, merchant (O'R.; cf. anc. irl. taid- 
chur, redemptio, dorad-chitiir, redemit, Z.’ , 812), are close to Persian and 
later Germanic forms. 

In Cymric, and by changing c into p, we find prynu, to buy, pryn, 
purchase, armor. préna and prén, whose analogy withprnami 
although probably appa 
can once again cast doubt on the anteriority of the p or k in Celtic terms. 

Léo Meyer (Z. S., VI, 13) also refers to kri as the anglo- sax. hyran, 


angl. hire, suéd. hyra, ail. heuern, to rent, to lease, 


like the scr. ava-kri. However, the anc. ail. hiuru, homus, may lead us to 
presume the proper meaning of praise to Vannée, which would lead to a 
completely different origin. 

Finally, I think I find a trace of our root in lithuan. kraitis, the dowry 
brought by the groom's parents before the wedding, i.e. the purchase price. 
The ancestral si. pri-kruta, dowry, is probably related to it too, despite the 
change in the vowel. 

6) Sanskrit still has a van or ban root, which grammarians explain as v 
yaprti, commerce, business, and which, according to Rosen {Rad., p. 223), 
also means to buy and sell (to transact business. Wilson), following Wester- 


XXX etc. I 


gaard, agere, facere, addictum esse, and, in Rigvéda, offerre, dare, 
don't know if we can relate baniy, vantij, merchant and trade, baniyya, id. to 
it, because of the cerebral n and analogy of pani, merchant, pana, business, 
price, wage, pandyd, market, transaction, rac. pan, pignore certare, emere, 
mercari. ” 

Pott compares gr. avog¢,anr¢, purchase, purchase price, commodity, 
from where acheter, etc. {Et. F., I, 255); thus 
than the Latin venus, used only in accus. venum and dat. veno, venui. Hence 
vendo for venum-do, lit. to give the purchase, like scr. kréya-da, in the sense 
of seller. Benfey, it's true {Gr. WI., I, 213), and with him Kuhn (Z. S., II, 262 
) relate these words to scr. vasna, price, salary; but the Old Slavic véniti, 


vendere et dotare, hence véno, polon. wiano, dot, etc.., 


XXIX In the D. P. van, to desire; to obtain, to procure; 
to seize, to gain; to dispose of, to possess; to prepare, 
to dispose of. 

' Benfey (Z. S., VIII, 1) sees pan, albeit Vedic, as an 
alteration ofprn, parn (pr-némi), in the manner of prakrit. 


which offers no trace of s, supports Pott's comparisons.*** 

7) The Latin emo, to buy, properly means to take, as demo, adimo, 
perimo, etc. already prove. This is also the meaning of the ancestral si. 
imati, ieinati or iéti, capere, which takes with na, contra, naimati, naiéti, t 
he meaning of mercede conduire, and with za, pro, Jia, zaiemati, that of 
mutuari. Hence naiemii, Russian naémii, pol. naiem, rent, lease, and 
Russian zaémii, loan. The Russian emétsu, venal man, brings us even 
closer to the special Latin meaning. * 

The common correlative is found in scr. yam, cohibere and prendere, 
sumere, hence m-yama, contract, agreement. Cf. illyr. jamaz, guarantor, 
yawi‘vo, guarantee, etc. 

8) Among the other European terms that I have left aside as too 
isolated, there is one that seems to lead to interesting inductions. This is 
the anc. si. kupiii, to buy, common to all Neo-Slavic dialects and found in 
Goth. kaupdn, ags. cypan, ceapan, Scand. kaupa, anc. ail. chaufan, etc. 
The identity of the consonants means that this term must have passed from 
the Slavs to the Germans or to the Slavs. According to the identity of the 
consonants, this term must have passed from the Slavs to the Germans or 
vice versad, but the first case is the most likely because of the Latin caupo, 
caupona, which certainly didn't come from the Gothic. This coincidence 
somewhat invalidates Grimm's ingenious conjecture (D. JR. Alt., p. 606) 
that brings kaupodn closer to kaupatjan, to blow, to strike, based on the 
Scandinavian locution s/a kaupi and the German kaufschlagen, literally, 
to strike the purchase, because one struck the hand to conclude a deal. 


Leaving, 


XXX Cf. also scr. vdui, price, value (D. P.). Curtius (Gr. 
Et.*, 300) compares vasna. Stokes {Rem.’ , 25) adds the 
Irish ancest. wain, com- modum. 

* Cf. Curtius (Gr. £z.*, 550) and Fick (159). 


as I believe we must, of the Slavic form, we are led to another conjecture of 
greater significance. 

The Scr. kAupa designates the balance beam with its two basins, and 
derives from the root kup, to be in motion, to be agitated (D. P., v. cit.). The 
Slavic kupiti could well, according to this, have meant to balance, to weigh, 
and the merchant kupici, in lith. kupczus, like the Latin caupo, to have had 
the meaning of one who weighs, just as in Sanskrit, the merchant is called ¢ 
ula- dhara,i.e. balance-bearer. If this induction is not misleading, it would 
follow that the ancient Aryas were already using scales.This fact is 
confirmed by other considerations. - 

For example, the gr. small merchant, which has been compared 
of caupo and kupiti, seems comparable only insofar as the root kup would 
also be found in the form of kap, and this is indeed what happens. The scr. 
kap, kamp, tremere, oscillare, offers a very similar meaning to kup. Hence 
kapi, the monkey that is always on the move, and kapi, kapila, the smoke of 
incense that is agitated; cf. dhiina, from dhii,agitare, and smoke. The 
verb MWTVUU, TO pant, from MTTVG, breath (Hesych.), probably expresses 
the agitation that accompanies difficult breathing. The name of the 
Thessalian chariot, MTTOIViI, refers more specifically to the back of the 
coachman's seat, which was suspended by straps, MTTCLVIO, = dfmSint¢ 
( Hesych.), and is thus linked to the idea of swaying.' Now, in Persian, we 
find a name for scales, kapdn, gapan, which corresponds perfectly and with 
which the gr. JtémjAog, merchant, seems to be in a similar relationship to 


that of caupo, kupici, etc., with the scr. kupa. 


‘For the form, see the Vedic word kapana, the worm or 
caterpillar that stirs. 
It should be added that one of the Sanskrit names for scales and their 


plagues, as well as for weights, tu/d, tauld, from the root tul, to lift, to weigh, 
has an obvious affinity with the Gr. raAavTov, from the root raA, TA US. F 
or vowel variation, cf. Latin folio, formerly tulo, tuli, Gothic thulan, 
tolerare, pati, etc., Irish talaim and tulagaim, to sway, rock. The Cymr. tolo, 


weighing, and weight of a pound, corresponds to the Scr. tuld, weight, 


talana, weighing." 


§ 316 REMUNERATION, SALARY. 


The names of wages, as the price of labor, offer some analogies worthy 
of note. I'll just mention them briefly. 

1) Ser. bharana, bharma, -man, bhrti, bhrtyd, etc., pledge, salary; 
properly support, maintenance, from bhr, lihar, ferre, sustentare. 

Gr. Qopog, tribute, contribution rather than support, and only analogous. 
Cf. dot, de (fiéga. 

Irl. fborome, moy. boroimhe, tribute, gen. boromha; cf. scr. bharma and 
beirim, fero; same observation, beirt, assistance, help = scr. bhrti. 

Cymr. gwobr, gobr, salary, armor. gdbr, gopr, literally support, 


composed of gwo, sub, and br ( ber, bor? ) whose verbal root is lost. 


Russian po-boru, pol. po-bbr, tribute, tax, from po, sub, and Slavic brati 
(bera), ferre, capere; compound perfectly similar to Cymric. Cf. boh. berné, 
tax = scr. bharana. 


2) Zend mizda, mizda, remuneration; origin uncertain, pers. mizd, 


muzd, Ossetian mizd, miizd, wage, rent.***"' 


Gr. pir&og, wage, pledge. 


Goth. mizdo, id.; Anglo-Sax. meard, medrd, with r for z. 


XXX! Cf. t. II, p. 282, the name of the quiver, as well as 
Curtius (Gr. £t.*, 207). Stokes (Rem.’ , 84) attaches here 
the irl. f tillemain, perpendicu- lum; and elsewhere 
(Beitr, 8, 327), the cymr. f duilh, weight, mod. /iwyth = irl. 
lucht, from tucht. In addition (Rem.' , 21), tds, tlus, cattle = 
spréidh, preeda; ¢letid, tollunt (O'Don., GJ, etc.), tletid, 
tollunt (O'Don., G/J, etc.). 

XxxII According to Justi (233), mizda comes from a 
root mis = scr. mas, to measure, in composition with dé, 
scr. dhd, to establish, to perform. The word would thus 
have the meaning of compensation. 


Anc. si. mizda, boh. mzda. 

3) With transitions of meaning. 

Scr. lava, lavana, liini, Iota, létra, harvest, booty, gain, de /u, secare (Cf. 
t. IL, p. 263). 

Gr. Aarfoy, wage, Aarf/¢,mercenary; from Aaa>, A "F", etc. 

Lat. licrum, gain, lucre. 

Irl. /aoi, wage, luach, id., price, value. ' 

Goth. /aun, id., reward, ags. /éan, scand. laun, ancient ail. /an, loon, 
laon, etc. 

4) Ser. argha, prize, value, offering, gift of honor, reward, as we say h 
onorarium; from arh, mereri, dignum esse. 

Gr. 6fX* = elfpctJoav (Hesych.), down payment on a contract; but 
perhaps referring, with a different meaning, to afXJ, beginning (?). 

Lith. alga, wage, pledge, digoti, salarier. 

5) More isolated. 

Scr. vasna, wage, price, substance, wealth, vasnika, mercenary. Cf. vasu, 
wealth; rac. vas, but in what sense? (Cf. t. II, p. 381.) 

Irl. fost, pledge, wage, fostaim, wage, rent, timesteadh, rent, related to 
vastu with the meaning of vasna. Cf. vastu, or, and irl./o’, afost, id. (t. I, p. 
184). 

6) Ser. valguka, pledge, wage, prize = pana (Wilson). Cf. valgU) 
pleasant. 

Irl./ety, id. (O'R.) 


§ 317 IMPOT, TAX, TRIBUTE. 


The imposition of private property for the benefit of the state or the head 
of the community is one of the necessary conditions of any organized 
society, and the ancient Aryas were no exception. Here, however, 
comparable terms are rare and isolated, because they have changed 


naturally as a result of new and varied social developments. For this reason, 


the comparisons that follow remain, in part, in the realm of conjecture. 

1) Ser. bhaga, king's tax, sovereign's share of a subject's income, also 
interest on capital; bhdgika, which bears interest, bhdgadhéya, royal 
income, literal, what is to be taken as share, s/vadbkagabhdg, a king who 
collects the sixth as tax. The proper meaning of bhdga is part, portion, from 
bhag, dividere, dare, in zend baz. 

Anc. pers. bagi, tribute (Lassen, Insc. des Achém., Z. Sf d.Kunde des 
Morg., V1, 45); pers. bag, baj, armén. baj, tax, revenue. Cf. pers. bachtan, 
to give. To the desiderative form of bhag, in zend baksh, pers. bachshidan, 
baksh, lot, debt, tax, bachshish, gift, present, baksh bandar, royal customs, 


etc., are linked.! 


‘Cf. zend bakhdhca, adj. probably tributary (Justi, 
209), of baz. 


This form, baksh, seems to be the answer to the Irish bés, béas, tax, 
tribute, with s for ks/i, as in des, deas, dexter = scr. dakska, cos = lat. coxa 
and scr. kaksha, etc. 

Russian o-béjii, tax, is probably related to kbhdga and pers. bag, bhdaj; b 
ut I have not been able to find it in other Slavic languages, and it may be a 
word imported from the East. 

2) Scr. lease, tax, royal revenue, offering, oblation. Cf. rac. bal, dare 
(Dliatup.). 

As b and v often alternate, we can assume a vali form, a correlative of 
which appears to be found in Irish fai. The old Brehon laws use this word to 
designate the tax paid to a chief to ensure his protection (O'R.). 

3) Gr. TeAo§$, cens, tribute, tax, payment, and end, term, fulfillment, 
etc., reAea, pay, and end, fulfill, TSAZW- VIUV, vectigal, etc., reAea, pay, 
and end, fulfill. 

Irl. moy. tai/e, salary (Stokes, Jr. GL, 739), erse taileas, stipendium, 
merx. 

Cymr. tal, payment, talu, to pay. 


Celtic can hardly be thought of as borrowed from Greek, and must be 


traced back to a common source; but the original meaning remains 
uncertain. Pott (Et. F., I, 223) not without probability links reAog, fin, to the 
Sanskrit root tr, tar, transgredi; however, many analogies seem to lead 
rather to the primitive notion of to fix, to establish, and hence to the Scr. root 
tal (talati, talay). tal (talati, talayati), fundare, stabilire, explained by 
pratishthd, pra- tishthiti, accomplishment, for example, of an act of 
devotion or a vow, vratasampiirna, talati vratam, solvit votum (D. P.). Cf. 
gr. TEA£T>7, religious fulfillment and ceremony. Also tala, flat surface, 
bottom, base, talita, fixed, established (Wilson), talima, ground, floor, 
layer, bed, talaka, tabla. 

étang, etc., terms which are found, with their various meanings, in several 
European languages. Thus, anc. si. ¢lo, plur. tla, tula, pavimentum; pol. ¢/o, 

floor, parterre; gr. nA“ uc, pond; irl. moy. talam, mod. talamh, earth; anc. irl. 
tabnande, terrestris (Zeuss, 36); cf. tail, substance, solid mass, and 
taileamhuil, solid; tlaclid, earth, tealla, teallach, earth and hearth; cymr. 
tail, surface of the earth, soil; lat. te//us and Tel- lumo, a god of the earth, 
etc.., etc.! The D. P., it's true, takes tala back to the rac. star, sternere; but, 
unless one admits an already proethnic degeneration, it's hard to believe in a 
simultaneous subtraction of the initial s in all the terms compared. 

It is probable, from all this, that an ancient name for tribute,* correlative 
to Greek and Celtic, meant that which is fixed, established, like the lat. stips, 
stipendium, cf. stipo = sansc. sthdpay, causat, from sthd. 

4) Lat. cens us, taxe, censio, censor, etc. 

Anc. irl. ds, id. ( Zeuss, 26), dstae, censorius (ib., 763); irland. mod. dos, 
tribut, rente (O'R.); erse cis, gen. cisean, tribut. 

Here, as with the previous terms, there is no borrowing from Irish, as the 
regular deletion of the nasal, which results in the retention of a, indicates a 
primitive affinity. The common root is, in fact, scr. ¢afts, indi- care, from 
which ¢aiidta, to declare, announced, d-caftsd, declaration, and so on. The 
Latin censeo, whose form indicates a denomination, to tax, estimate, 
evaluate, then judge, etc., properly means to declare, and census is the tax 


fixed by the declaration. However, the analogy between Latin and Celtic 


only proves the existence of a very specific name. 


* Kuhn (Beitr, I, 368) relates tellus to scr. dhanvan, dry 
land, desert, which seems a little forced to me. 
old, but which may well not be pro-ethnic in the absolute sense. 


§ 318 DEBT. 


The temporary and conditional transmission of property by loan is 
certainly as old as sale and purchase; but here especially the special terms 
have varied greatly, and there is hardly, to my knowledge, one of the names 
of debt that still offers primitive affinities. 

The rac. ser. dhr, dhar, tenere, takes the causative, dhdray, meaning of 
debere alicui pecuniam. Hence dhara, dhadrana, debt, and dharanaka, 
debtor. Cf. pers. darah, salary, i.e. what is owed. 

I compare irland. dire, pledge, tribute, fine, and cymr. dirwy, fine;' but 
also, with / for r, irland. diol, dleacht, dlighe, debt, dlighim, debeo, etc. ; 
cymr. dylu, dyleu, dylyxo, duty, dyl, dyled, dylyed, debt, dylvedxor, debtor, 
etc., dléout, duty, délé, dlé, debt, etc., armor. 

The lith. deréti, to commit, to oblige, from which dora, obligation, 
contract, offers a very close meaning. 

One might be tempted to relate the Gothic dulgs, dulg, debt, which 
closely resembles the Irish dlighe, to the same group; but this word, isolated 
in the Germanic languages, seems to be of Slavic origin. It is found in all the 
dialects of this branch, with numerous derivatives. Thus, to mention only 
Old Slavic, dliigu, debt (Russian dolgu), dliigovati, duty, dlujtnii, who owes, 
dlujnikii, debtor, etc. The g here surely belongs to the Slavic dialect. 


However, here the g surely belongs to the root, as dliigu, debt, is related to 


- Cymr. moy. dyray (Leg.,/,12); irl. f dire (Corm., Gi, 52). 


to dliigii, long, and properly designates a commitment with a more or less 


distant term. In Lithuanian, interest on money is similarly called pa-lukana 


or, in the plural, pa-lukanos, from laukti, lukéti, to wait, pa-lukéti, to give 
time, to grant a delay, and so on. The answer to dliigu seems to be the Irish 


duilgne, pledge, salary. 


§ 319 LEGAL DISCHARGE OF THE DEBT. 


The rights of the creditor in relation to a recalcitrant debtor, and the 
procedures by which he can force him to pay, have been, among the Arian 
peoples, and at various times, the subject of legal provisions that are quite 
similar everywhere. Violence was probably used in the early days of 
barbarism, and is still listed, under the name of ba/a, in the Manu code, as 
one of the five ways of recovering debts.' Later, it was generally replaced by 
temporary seizure, or sequestration, of property or even persons. Thus, 
among the Romans, pignoris capio, among the Germans ndma, n(w, nam, 
among the Irish gabhail, in England dittress, and so on. There is nothing 
characteristic enough here, especially given the difference in terms, to infer 
a common origin, although it is possible. 

This is not the case for a singular custom that still exists in part in India, 
and which is found among the ancient Irish with conformities of detail that 
would remain inexplicable without the admission of the same primitive 
source. This is 

* Manu, 1. vin, 48, 49. The other four are dharma, law, 
right, rule, custom, vyavahéra, trial, chai a, cunning, and 
dcarita, seizure, sequestration. 

Il what the English call 
sitting dharna, persistent session, sitting endurance, and the Irish troscud 
(troscadh), fasting, from trosc, trouc, to fast, properly to constrain, to 
abstain.” Here is what the procedures consist of on both sides. I have 
taken them either from Sir H. Sumner Maine's excellent book’ or directly 


from the Senchus Mor. 
For India first, Lord Teignmouth described dharna or sitting dharna,as 


it was practiced towards the end of the last century. A Brahmin who cannot 
get his debtor to pay him by any other means, goes and stands in front of the 


door of his house. There, he sits holding a dagger or poison in his hand, 


threatening to use it against himself if his debtor tries to leave. At the same 
time, he abstains from all food, and custom requires the debtor to fast as 
well, until he comes to composition. By persevering, the creditor almost 
always achieves his goal, for to let a Brahmin die of hunger, or kill himself 
in front of his door, would be for the Indian an inexpiable crime.Since the 
establishment of a court of justice in Benares, this procedure has become 
less frequent, without having been abolished. 

This custom of dharna must be very old, although we haven't found it 
mentioned in Vedic times. It is already mentioned in Brihaspati, an ancient 
legal author of almost equal authority to Manu. Among the means of 
coercion against a debtor, such as seizing his 

* Dharna is Sanskrit dharana, maintenance, 
support, from dhar, to bear, endure, persist, maintain; 
[intransitive, to stand firm, endure, etc.]. 

' Cf. sanscr. tras (Dhatup.), to hold, to retain, as well 


as Lithuanian irészke, press, traszkyti, to press, to tread 
upon; Goth. shriskan, to tread upon, etc. 


Lectures on the early history of institutions, London, 1875. 


wife, his son or his livestock, it also indicates the one to constantly watch 
over his door J 

We no longer know the forms of dharna in earlier times, and it is likely that 
they have been modified by the influence of Brahmanism. 

In Ireland too, we no longer know what the tro- scud was before the 
introduction of Christianity and the writing of the Senchus Mor at the time of 
Saint Patrice. Here, as in the case of other pagan laws, religious influence 
must have softened the situation and prevented abuses. Everything is done 
more peacefully than in India, and there is no question of daggers, poison or 
threats of suicide, but the essential condition of fasting remains the same. The 
creditor must warn his debtor by notice (fasc) that he will fast against him; if 
he fails to do so, or, if he deals with a man of a higher class without being 
assisted himself by a chief, he incurs a fine of five seds, and can no longer 
pursue his claim.’ On the other hand, to end a fast, the debtor must give a 
pledge (gell) to ensure payment of his debt, and offer food to the claimant, 
failing which the debt will be doubled.’ In principle, this was undoubtedly a 
religious obligation, for the Senchus Mor (1,113) issues a kind of 
excommunication against the recalcitrant, when it says: "He who refuses to 


give a pledge to the" fast, is shirking all duty; and a contemptor of 


' Maine, op. cit., 298. In Ireland, seizure did not extend 
to persons, but custom authorized the delivery of a son 
as a pledge to the creditor (ibid.). 

* S. Af., 1,117. Commentary. 

* Zb., 117. According to Manu (VIII, 139), a debtor 
who denies a well-established debt must pay double. 


"all things will be paid neither by God nor by men." 

It is remarkable to find no other trace in Europe of such an original custom, 
which links together the two extreme rings, East and West, of the vast Arian 
family. Only in Persia, according to Mayne ( p. 297 ), does a similar custom still 
exist today. Anyone wishing to force a debtor to pay by fasting begins by 
sowing a little barley in front of his door, sitting in the middle. This 
symbolically signifies that the creditor will not leave the place, and will remain 
without food, until the debt is paid, or the mature barley provides him with 
bread. 


§ 320 CONTRACTS AND MARKETS. 


Transactions relating to property were usually accompanied by some 
symbolic act to better ensure their execution. Several languages still preserve 
expressions that refer to ancient customs of this kind, and which sometimes 
only have an obscure meaning. Thus, as Grimm remarks ( Deut. Alt, p. 605), the 
Greek avp&lM&iv and the Latin contrahere, pangere, pactum, etc., probably 
derive their origin from some special act that we no longer know. Usage in this 
respect must have varied greatly according to the time and the nature of the 
contracts. There is some interest in finding out what the main forms were. 

1) The simplest and most general was undoubtedly the * word exchanged 
according to certain formulas enshrined in custom, like the stipulationum 


formulas of the Romans, 


and what they called ore stipulari. In the Avesta (Vendid., IV, 6), contract by 
word of mouth is indicated as the first. The Greek ofMkryia, contract, 
agreement, the Russian us/ovie, id. from slovo, word, or dogovori, from 
govoritt, to speak, the Polish wmowa, from rruhM, id., the German 
versprechen, promise, etc., all refer to this form of commitment, without 
resembling each other in terms. In fact, this very natural usage is found among 
all races of men.! 

2) The same can be said of the use of the hand to confirm a contract, which 
is used everywhere in various ways. Several expressions are related to it in the 
Arian languages, and some still indicate the means employed, by agreeing on 
the terms. 

The Sanskrit compounds karagraha, pdnigraha, etc., apply more 
specifically to nuptial engagement ( Cf. p. 14), d express only the action of 
grasping the hand.” In the Vendidad (IV, 5), zend wtamarstd, the touching of 
the hand, designates the. second of the modes of contract, and Diodorus tells us 
that it was in use among the Persians. Cf. pers. zas/ dddan, to give the hand, 
meaning to conclude a deal. For the Greek tyyvrc, contract, surety, which 
perhaps comes from an old name for the hand, angu, see page 15. The Latin 
expressions “nceps, mancipium, maniis injectio, etc., are sufficiently well 
known. The Germanic terms indicated by Grimm (loc. 

* Among the ancient Irish, verbal or oral contracts (cor 
mbel) were guaranteed by law. It is said in the Senchus Mor (t. 
I, p. 40) that "the world would fall into a state of 
confusion if oral contracts were not binding". And p. 51: 
"There are three periods of decay; for the world, that ofa 
plague, a general war i and a dissolution of verbal 
contracts." 


' The irl. f cor, corus, contract, is related to cor, coir, hand 
(O'Dav., Gi, = scr. kara. Cf. tenchor, tenaille (t. Il, p. 196). 


cit.) are Old German hantprutto, contract, from prettan, stringere, 
Scandinavian handfesting, handsal, handaband, German mod. 
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handschlag, etc., as in Old French/enr Ja paume, palnioier le marché. 
To the anc. si. rdka, hand, are attached obra- cati, devovere, porddati, 
concedere. Cf. pol. poréka and zaréka, caution, guarantor, russian poruka, 
illyr. poruk, etc. 

Other expressions, without containing the name of the hand, seem to 
imply it, such as the gr. litte 
rally conjicere (manus), and lat. contrahere. Sanskrit saftdhd, saftdhana, 
satidhi, pact, etc., from sam 4- dhd, com-po- nere, may originally have 
meant to join hands. The Greek, __ trvvditri¢,contract, offers the same 
elements 
ments of composition, and the lith. samdyti, to agree a lease, to rent, 
samdas, lease, rental, is identical to Sanskrit. 

An analogous primitive meaning can be conjectured for Anglo-Saxon t¢ 
hinc, thing, gething; anc. German dinch, ding, geding, pac- tum, stipulatio, 
dingon, gadingon, pacisci, etc., etc., if we compare Irish tuinge, oath, 
Cymr. tyngu, swear, twng, tyn- gad, oath, obligation, etc., and if we admit a 
very probable affinity with Latin tangere and Sanskrit tang, contra- here, 
coarctare, and if we admit a very probable affinity with Latin tangere and 
Sanskrit tang, contra- here, coarctare. (Dhatup.) This would not oblige us 
to separate the Germanic terms, in their very extended meanings, res, 
causa, substantia, negotium, etc., from the root thank, think, coarctare, 
from the root thank, think, thunk, cogitare, etc., which, like the Old Latin to 
ngere, for nosse, tongitio, notio (Festus), allied to tangere, or like 
concipere, the German begreifen, etc., will originally have expressed only 
the action of mentally grasping. The Sanskrit form tanc = tang, is surely 


related to the Lithuanian tikti (tinku), con- 


XXxIl Cf. also anc. ail. hantaion, ags. handlian, tractare, 
manu stringere, hence ail, handein, and handel, market, 
contract, trade, etc. 


come, agree, properly touch. Cf. isz-tinku, to touch, to strike, at-tinku, to t 
ouch the goal, attingere, su-tinku, to agree, contingere, sutikkimas, 
agreement, pact, etc. 

3) A more characteristic custom, known to many peoples, is the use of a 
fetu as a symbol in property transactions. The most numerous examples are 
to be found among the ancient Germans, and Grimm has dealt with them in 
detail (JDeut. R.Alt., pp. 121-130 and 604). For a transfer, donation, sale or 
partition, the fetu (halm, festuca, calamus) was thrown, offered or received, 
either by the parties concerned or by the arbitrator. Hence, in medieval 
texts, the legal expressions festucam eji- cere, projicere, porrigere, 
acceptare, jactus calami, exfes- tucare, exfestucando renuntiare, etc. and, 
in German, halmwurf, vorschiessung der halme, mit halm und mund, etc. 
We know that the Romans similarly used a plant stalk to liberate, or claim 
by vindicia, called vis civilis et festucaria (Gell., XX, 10). A slave became 
festuca liber (Plant., AUT. glor., 4, 1, 15), and two litigants were said to 
festucas inter se committere. In Old French, we find rompre le festu, to 
renounce, abandon. There can be no doubt that the Latin stipulari similarly 
derives from stipula, tige, brin, as Grimm believes from the testimony of 
Isidore ( Orig., 4, 24), concerning mutual commitments. In ancient times, 
according to Isidore, the contracting parties would break off a stalk, and 
later reunite the two pieces to record their commitment. This is 
undoubtedly the most primitive form of this kind of contract, as it has been 
found among the highlanders of India, who break a piece of straw when 
concluding a deal ( Grimm, loc. cit., 604, after Asiat. Res., t. XV), as well 


as in File de 


Mann, inhabited by a Gaelic population. It's likely that other traces of it will 
be found either in Europe or in the East. For ancient India in particular, I'd 
note that the Sanskrit kalambi, kalambikd, \oan at interest, offers an obvious 
analogy with Jcalamba, stem of leguminous plant, and probably relates to it 


as stipulat™ to stipula. 


CHAPTER III 


§ 321. SOCIAL LAW. 


The comparison of languages has so far shown us that the ancient 
Aryas possessed the essential elements of any social order: the family, a 
hierarchy of constituted powers and property. This, however, does not yet 
imply any degree of civilization, and can easily be reconciled with a state 
of relative barbarism. We'll go a step further if we can still find evidence of 
a regular organization, where natural rights were guaranteed and 
safeguarded by the power of law and custom. Here, no doubt, comparative 
linguistics can only take us so far, and we will always lack detailed facts; 
but we will at least be able to see what ideas the ancient Aryas had of law, 
right and justice, and these very ideas cannot fail to enlighten us as to their 
overall moral tendencies. In this respect, the observations to be made open 
up a very vast field which I do not pretend to exhaust, and where I shall be 
content to glean while awaiting a more complete harvest. The old terms of 


law, 


as well as the history of ancient legislation, are still very imperfectly 
explored and known among many of the peoples of the Arian family, and 
many new similarities will be revealed later with the help of careful 
research. Those that follow are already numerous enough to lead to results 


of some importance. 


ARTICLE i. 


§ 322 LAW, CUSTOM, JUSTICE. 


I've put together the terms that express these various notions here, 
because transitions from one meaning to the other are natural and frequent. 

1) Sanskrit dharma, law, custom, and justice, order, duty, virtue, 
piety, etc., from the root dar, dhar, ponere, and firmi- ter stare, means that 
which is established as an invariable rule. Cf. akshara, law, i.e. 
imperishable. From this are also derived dhard, custom, usage, dhira, firm, 
strong, dhrti, firmness, constancy, dhrtvan, virtue, morality, etc. 

This root has extensive affinities in other Arian languages, and Pott 
compares gr. vouloir, to be firm to moral. 

In terms of more special comparisons, the Lithuan must be placed at the 
forefront. deréti (deru), to commit, to oblige, hence derme, duty, 
obligation, contract (=scr. dharma), dora, id., doras, virtuous, honest, 
dorybe, virtue, pri-derus, legal, just, etc. 


A dhira corresponds exactly to the anc. irl. dir, justus (Zeuss, 


25), later dfor, dtreach, diorach, just, legal, honest, and as a noun, dior, 
law. The Cymr. dir, true, certain, necessary, and truth, certainty, are 
essentially related to the same notion. 


2) A similar group is linked to the root dhd, po- nere, mdhd, 


disponere, constituera. Hence Sanskrit dha = dharma, virtue, morality, tn- 

dAu, vi-dhi, vi-dhdna, order, rule, precept. 

In Zend, the law is called ddo ( accus, dam ) and data, in pers. ddd, that 
which is laid down, established, like the German gesetz, from setzen. 

To dha answers the gr. 6tw, from which derive dipig and Otr/Meg, law, 
custom. 

Germanic languages have the root dd, td, in anglo- sax. don, facere, 
angl. do, anc. ail. ton, tuon, etc., and Graff rightly relates to it the goth. 
dams, ags. and scand. dém, ancient ail. tam, tuom, judicium, etc., which 
brings us back to the idea of law. 

Finally, the cymr. dedd, deddf ( = dedm (?); cf. dw/Mg, loi), is 
undoubtedly related here. 

3) The law was announced, proclaimed, ordered. This is expressed in 
the scr. dig, order, precept, dishti, id., déga, pra- deca, institution, 
ordinance, ddéca, commandment, etc., from dig¢, indicare, jubere. 

A pra-dig, ostendere, jubere, nuntiare, corresponds exactly to the zend 
fra-dig, according to Spiegel ( Avesta, II, p. cxi ), indicate the prescriptions 
of the law to apply punishments. 

From Greek SWWVIM, ostendo, rac. Jta, derive Swi, justice, right, 
SIMAQG, just, Sw’vig, judgment, Jwcamje, judge, etc. 

The lat. jiidex, -icis, formed as index, is the one who proclaims and orders 
the right, jus, jti-dico, in-dico, etc.' 

Goth. teihan, nuntiare, indicare, root tih = dig, also applies to law in Angl.- 
sax. tihian, judicare, statuere, tihte, accusatio, anc. ail. zihan, criminari, 
arguere (mod. zei- /uen ); inziht,crimen, accusatio, etc. - 

Finally, irl. dttim, to accuse, condemn, diteadh, sentence, has surely lost a 
c before the t which would otherwise be aspirated between the two vowels, 
and appears to be a secondary form analogous to Latin dicto. 

4) The proclaimed law must be known by all, and no one is supposed to 
ignore it. This is the meaning of the scr. véda, vidya, science in general, like 


vida, but more specifically the supreme religious law, directly revealed and to 


be known. The root is vid, scire, noscere. Cf. fiai, eiS", video, etc. The zend v 
idya, from vid, similarly designates the whole of Zoroaster's doctrine, 
contained in the Avesta. 

The Gothic name for law, vitéht, anc. sax. witod, anc. ail. wizéd, also 
derives from vitan, anc. German wizan, etc.., scire; but Germanic languages 
also attach other legal terms to it, such as the Goth. fra-veitan, tv-Smw, to 
punish justly, fra-veit, just vengeance, ags. witan, scand. vita, old allem. 
wizan, to punish, reprehendere, imputare, ags. wite, anc. allem. wizi, poena, 
supplicium, etc. We'll also see later that the names witness and testimony 
derive from this. 

5) In all Arian languages, as in many others, the notions of justice and 
truth are linked to that of rectitude, the straight line being regarded as the 
symbol of 


1Cf. the zend daénédica’ judex, from daéna, law, and dic, 


Daéna,ae the rac. di, see, scr. dhi, etc. (Justi.) 
good. Thus, from scr. ryw, physical and moral right, derive rgutd, 


uprightness, honesty, and rgty" > honest. For the rac. f¥, ary, ray, cf. p. 91. 

In Zend, this root becomes raz or eréz, rectum esse, hence erezu, rectus, au 
superl. razista = scr. pgu, ragishtha. From there rdza, he who applies justice 
(Burnouf, Joum. Asiat., 1845, avril, p. 260)..*“'Y Cf. Persian mod. ragah, 
order, rastah, rule, custom, rasm, law, precept, rdstd, right, true, just, rdsti, 
justice, righteousness, etc. (Burnouf, Joum. Asiat., 1845, avril, p. 260). 

I only mention the analogies of the Latin rego, régula, rectus, directus, 
etc., to remind you that our name for /egal law is derived from them. 

The same application is found in Germanic and Celtic languages. Thus the 
Goth. raihts> Jxxaw¢, ga-raihtitha, justice, ags. reht, riht, anc. ail. reht, id., 
rihti, justitia, régula, scand. ret, jus, judicium, ail. mod. richter, judge, 
gericht, judgment, tribunal, etc. The Irish anc. a rect, lex, mod. reacht, hence 


redire, preepositus. The ane. irl. has rect, lex, mod. reacht, hence redire, 


XXXIV According to Justi (255), réza, rule (anordnung), 
from raz, to order. 


prepositus (Zeuss, 245, 254), etrectide, legalis (765), while the cymr. rhaith, 
law, right, jury, verdict, hence rei- thiwr, juré, etc., has lost, as usual, the 
guttural before the ¢. 

6) Vedic Sanskrit éva, properly course, from the root i, ire, is used in the 
plural for usages, customs, with the instrumental évais, according to customs, 
for more suo. Cf. dcara, custom, from far, ire. Kuhn (Z. S., II, 232) has 
compared it with the Gr. cu&v, Latin evum and Goth. aivs, which apply more 
specifically to the course of time, just as éva is sometimes used as a synonym 
for /6ka, seeculum, mundus (D. P., v. c.). 

Kuhn also compares anc. ail. 6wa, éa, éha, lex, jus, pactum, régula, 
matrimonium, anc. sax. 60, éu (génit. éwes), ang.-sax. aewe, ae, etc., with the 
meaning of custom. This clearly shows how the meaning of law is derived 
from that of custom. 

7) An indeclinable monosyllable, and of somewhat obscure meaning, is 
the Vedic yds, always preceded by pam, rest, happiness, and usually 
appearing as an exclamation. Rosen (Rigv., I, 114, 2) renders it as salus, as 
does Régnier (Etudes sur Vidiome des Védas, p. 61), gam yds! repos! salut! 
Roth, in his Commentary on the Nirukta (p. 48), relates it to the root yu, 
arcere, and translates it as abwehr, defense, protection against evil.' Leo 
Meyer (Z. S., V, 370) sees it as a contraction of yavas, with the same meaning. 
Benfey (Sam. Véd. Gloss.) thinks of the root gush, letari, dili- gere, from 
which derives yoshd, for gdsha, woman. 

None of these scholars thought to compare the equally indeclinable zend 
yaos, which occurs twice in the Avesta. R is true that it does little to clarify the 
Sanskrit word, as Spiegel renders it once as rein, pure, and the other time as 
leben, life.? The first meaning seems to be supported by yaozda or yaojdd, 
purificare, yaozd(io,yaojdditi, purity, purification, etc., from yaos and da, 
efficere, but which could properly mean salutem efflcere purificando. The 
noun yaosti, which can hardly be separated from it and which occurs twice in 
the plural, is translated first as fertigkeit, address, skill (Avesta, II, p. 138, 38, 
4 ), and then as hiilfsmittel, help, means. 


" The D. P., t. VI, 201, gives ys, heil, wobl, salut, bien- 
étre. 

' Katha moi yam yaos daindm yaojdéné. - Wie soll ich mir das 
reine gesetz rein erhalten (Avesta, I, p. 143, Yacna, 43-9). 
Couldn't Yaos daina be explained by salutis /ex? - Similarly, 
in the other passage (p. 145, Yagna, 42, 13), daréga yaos 
seems to mean eternal salvation rather than /anges leben. 


(id. 199, 56). The meaning of salus, salvatio, would perhaps be the most 
appropriate everywhere, and would agree with that of the Sanskrit yos.1 

In any case, Kuhn has shed new light on this ancient Arian term, by 
comparing the Latin jus, more anciently jous, justice, protective right ( Z. 
S., IV, 374 ). The identity of form is, in fact, complete, and the primitive 
meaning must have been the same, since the notions of justice and salvation 
are very closely related. 

To confirm this connection, I would add that Irish ancestry also has a 
correlative of yds, augmented by a suffix like the Latin justus, justitia, in 
urn, for nite, justus, uissiu, justius (Z.2, 275). Cf. usa, just, right, true 
(O'R.)*. 

8) The scr. ydna and yatrd, course, from yd, ire, are taken, like éva, in 
the sense of custom, usage. Cf. zend ydna, prosperity, happiness. - 

Through a transition of meaning similar to the previous ones, ydna is 
found in Cymr. iawn = idn, justice, right, and just, equitable, hence iawnder 
, Justice, iawnedd, righteousness, etc. H must be distinguished from the 
ancestral Cymr. eunt, justus, contracted from avent (Zeuss, 97, 1080), and 
to which is probably attached the name of the Gallic goddess Aventia, the 
patroness of Aventicum (Cf. Gliick, Kelt, nam., 113). The root here is 
probably scr. av, tueri, protegere, au part. prés, avant. 

9) Another Sanskrit noun svadhd, custom, from which the adverb 


anushvadham, according to custom, properly means 
' According to Justi (242), yaosti is equivalent to 


yaokhsti, strength, power, from yuksh, to be strong. 
* On i/ds, yaos, jus, cf. further Weber (ind. Stud., 41,398). 


the act of putting oneself down, from sva -F dhd, will, desire (Cf. Kuhn, Z. 
S., IL, 134). 

Benfey already (Gr. WI., 1, 373),and with him Kuhn,compare the Greek 
t&og,custom, for that Max Miiller 
(Z. S., IV, 273), with less reason, it seems, because of the 6 for d, would like 
to bring back to the rac. sad, sedere. Sonne (Z. S., X, 115) also suggests the 
Latin sodalis, companion, from a subst. soda, for svoda, as in Greek fdaiog. 
companion, qg&uog, loved, derives from fdadog. For another possible 
explanation of the Greek word, see p. 90. 

Benfey and Kuhn also compare Goth. sidus, mos, ags. si du, Scand. sidr, 
anc. allem. situ, etc.; but it may be objected, on the one hand, that the initial 
group sv is generally maintained in Germanic languages, and in particular 
in Goth. svés, etc..,=sva, proprius,' and on the other hand, the root sidh, dec 
ere, instituere, regere, perfici, valere, hence siddhi, legal validity, siddha, 
valid, legally decided, etc., seems to provide a more direct etymology. We 
could also relate the Cymr. svydd = sédd, jurisdiction, office. 

10) Sanskrit expresses the notion of what is just, suitable, by the adj. 
krtya, literal, faciendum, from the rac. kp, kar, facere, or simply Arta, good, 
just, suitable, etc. The opposite, akptya, as a neuter noun, means injustice, 
sin. The opposite, akptya, as a neuter noun, means injustice, sin. 

The root kar is found in Irish cearaim, to make, and it is curious to see it 


derive, as in Sanskrit, the adjective ceart, 


*Curtius/Gr. £.' . 23G) does not consider this 
objection valid, since the v has disappeared in the 
pronoun sich. 

*Benfey (1. cit.) mentions, according to 
Dobrowsky, instit.. p. 174, an ancient Slavic word shudje, 
mos, but this is a misreading, as there is cudi, mores, 
which Dobrowsky relates to cui. cognoscere, sentire. 
just, good; hence ceartas, justice, equity, right. The synonyms roir, cdire, 


cdiraid, justice, cdireack, juste (Cf. anc. irl. coru, justius, Z.? , 276), seem to 
be linked to the same root. The identity of the derived meanings is all the 


more remarkable as their connection with the very general meaning of the 


root is less natural in Irish.' 
I'll have to leave out the European terms that have no direct connection 
with FOrient. Some of them are certainly very old, and would in themselves 


be interesting to study, but they are beyond our scope. 


ARTICLE II. 


§ 323 TRANSGRESSIONS OF THE LAW, 
MISDEMEANORS AND FELONIES. 


The institution of laws was born of a need for order and protection for 
individual rights and social interests, which are always jeopardized by the 
deviations of human passions. Whatever good opinion we may have of our 
first fathers, we must recognize that they did not live in the state of 
innocence that mythical traditions like to place at the beginning of time. If 
they had laws, it was not only because they needed to establish all rights on 


solid foundations, but also to repress and punish infringements of the law. 


1] would add that the ancestral Irish 6és, bésad, mos, 
beste. Moralis, bestatu, moralitas (Z., Gr. C, 22, 769), 
bésgnae, id., 1067, bescna, law ( O'Dav., GL, 59), is related 
to the same root as the Persian jaz, custom, manner, 
i.e. that which is given, established, the zend baz, sansc. 
bhag, to give. Only Irish binds to the augmented form 
bakhsh (CL p. 126, tributary names). 


III l'ordre, les délits 
contre les personnes et les propriétés. The terms relating to these 
transgressions are naturally very diverse, and belong for the most part to 
particular languages; but among those that designate either misdemeanors 
or crimes in general, or special offenses, there are several that 
undoubtedly date back to the earliest times. 


§ 324. CRIME AND GUILT. 


We must distinguish here between legal terms and those relating to the 
general idea of evil as opposed to good, of sin from a moral and religious 
point of view, to which we shall return later; but it is difficult to separate 
them completely. 

Breaking the law is expressed figuratively in many ways. We transgress 
it as an opposite limit, we violate or break it as an obstacle, we deviate from 
it as from the prescribed rule, and so on. Hence many analogies of 
expression that only concern the meaning, and more rarely extend to the 
form of words. Only the latter can be considered pro-ethnic. 

Guilt follows offense as effect follows cause. The offender, by inflicting 
a wrong, becomes liable to compensation, expiation or punishment, i.e. 
guilty, indebted to the offended person or to the law. As a result of this 
connection, the names of offence and guilt sometimes tend to be confused, 
and that's why we bring them together here. 

1) The sense of transgression as a crime is the most common. In 


Sanskrit, we find atikrama, from ati. 


trans, ultra, super, and from Aram, incedere, atipatana, from pat, ire, 
atyaya, from ati b ire, prdya, depra + a 4- i,id., etc.; in Greek from 
7rcq>a£cuvto, in lat. transgressa; in French 

German vergehen, anc. ail. fargdn, transire; in Lith. praien- gimas, 

periengimas, from iengti, to walk, in anc. Slav. pries- taplca, from stdpati, 

incedere, in Cymr. trosedd, from tros, streetcars, trans, etc. The 
multiplicity of these analogies of meaning makes them worthy of attention, 
even though, taken in isolation, they belong to particular languages. D is 
two terms, however, which, if I'm not mistaken, could well have originated 
in primitive times. 


One is the Greek curia, culpa, airmgi culpabilis, etc., which seems to me 


to respond to the sanscr. atvaya, offence, transgression, from ati 4- 1, 
transire. The diphthong ew may derive from the retroactive influence of i, a 
rria for anucu as in the feminine aiva ending for ana, or djms the zend aiti 
for ati. The sense of cause that airla also has would confirm this 
connection, as atyaya also means the search for a cause, das ergriinden (D. 
P.), or the reason for a thing, and the cause itself is, as it were, that which is 
beyond the efiet. The verb eurty, to seek, to ask, for ariw, would then have 
the same origin, as the rac. 7 already means accedere rogando, and the 
prefix ati would reinforce its meaning.' 


The other term in question is the Goth. fairina, eUTi ta, causa, 


' For two quite different etymologies, cf. Pott (£. F.' 
, 123) and Benfey (Gr. wi, 2, 60). Ours is certainly 
supported by the irl. synonym f eitged, eithged, eitgedh, 
transgression of custom (S. M., t. III, 89), eged, crime 
(O'Don., GL), which has been traced to a hypothetical 
Sanskrit atigati -m atyaya, atikrama. Cf. atiga, adj. who 
transgresses, and who has crossed, i.e. exempt, a 
double meaning found in eiged, criminal and exempt 
(S. M., 1. cit., and p. txxix, introd. and note). 


accusatio, anglo-sax./mi, crimen, scand. /m, anc. german farina, id. and 
which I believe is composed of the prefix fair, anc. german. far, far = 
sanscr. para, and the rac. i. Sanskrit pardyana, the action of going away, 
das weggehen (D. P.), could, like 7rcqjci£curi¢) mean transgression; and 
the compounds prdya, sin, AQ pra 4- 4 4- i (Wilson), and paryaya, non- 
observance of established custom, from pari 4- i, are quite analogous 
formations. 

2) Breaking the law is another expression common to several Arian 
languages, using the same root. This root is scr. bhang, probably originally 
bhng or bhrang, as indicated by Latin frango, Goth. brikan, Cymr. bregu, 
etc. Sanskrit bhanga, bhangi, fraud, properly means infraction. In Latin, we 
say infringere legem, legis infractio, as in Anglo-Sax. lahbryce, ruptio 
legis, in English to break the law, in German verbrechen, crime, délit, etc., 


in English to break the law. 


3) The offence or sin is often seen as a fall, in Sanskrit patana, pataka, 
from pat, cadere. This is also expressed in skhalana, skhalita, the action of 
falling from virtue, Wilson, from the root skhal, titu- bare, cadere, then 
errorem committere. 

Bopp likened it to the Latin scelus (Gl. skr., 130,384), and this root 
skhal seems to reveal the primitive meaning of the Gothic skulan (skal), 
debere, from which comes akula, debtor, aculd6, debt, ags. scyld, scand. 
skulld, anc. ail. sculd, etc., also meaning cri- men, facinus, delictum, 
sculdig, reus, culpabilis. This verb seems to have first meant, like skhal, to 
fall into fault, then, subsequently, to become liable to punishment, and owe 


compensation, a fine, the Germanic wergel/d. In Lithuanian, 


we also find skilti, skeléti, duty, zk6la, debt, skoli- ninkas, debtor, etc.' 

4) An interesting analogy between Zend and Gothic has been pointed 
out by Spiegel (Avesta, IL, p. cxi ). In Zend, the root verez, varez, agere, 
facere, preceded by the prefix /ra, takes on the meaning of peccare, and 
from there comes fravarsta, offence, sin. With the prefix uz, ex, verez 
means to atone, wzvareza, expiation. * In Gothic, this double modification 
of meaning occurs with the same compositional elements. A verez responds 
vaurkjan, agere, facere, to frav&rez, frav’reza’ fravaurkjan’ peccare, and 
fravaurhts, sin; cf. anc. allem. faruuoraht, flagitiosus. The same applies to 
uzvareza, which in Gothic becomes usvaurhts, justice, i.e. atonement. The 
root verez, pers. warzidan, to work, to which the Gothic vaurk and the 
ancestral ail. wurch, werch, opus, etc., are related, is found in the Greek 
ipyyal, is found in the Greek ipy", from Ftjya;, as well as in the ancient 
Cymr. guerg, efficax, where Zeuss finds the explanation of the Gallic 
vergo- bretus, 1. e. judicium efficiens (Gr. G.,71, 1078); but the above 
compounds are specific to Zend and Germanic only. - 

5) Latin crimen is probably a correlative of Sanskrit karman, work in 
general, good or bad, from the root kr, kar, facere, in the passive kriyaté, 
and preserved in creo. Cf. fadnus, from fado, and Sanskrit dpas, sin and 
religious act = apas, opus. As kar becomes kri at the end of some 
compounds (p. 119), it is not necessary to resort, with Pott, to cemo, and 
compare dis crime n, seeing 

' T see that Kuhn (Z. S., III, 323) has already 

compared skhal and sku- Jan, but with a slightly 
different explanation of the transition in meaning. 


* Justi (269) also gives fravarez only the sense of 
expiate, hence /ravarsia, expiated. 


in crimen that which is subject to the XCITCUC OR judges (Et. F., I, 226). 
To the root kar also belongs the irl. erse coirpl. coireannan, crimen, 
culpa; the erse also has the form cron (Cf. sanscr. karana, work, action); 
coiraicA, criminal, coireamhuil, guilty.*’ - Likewise cymr. caredd, sin. 
6) The Latin culpa also seems to have only a general meaning, and I 
think Pott is right to relate it to the Sanskrit root k/rp, kalp, parare, facere, 
comparing sankalpa, consilium, propositum (Et. F., I, 257). Culpa would 
thus be the part one has taken in a determination, or, like kalpa, the manner, 


the process, the execution. 


§ 325 THE MURDER. 


If we had a complete list of the crimes and misdemeanors committed in 
primitive times, it's likely that it would closely resemble the one our courts 
are constantly revealing. The causes and subject matter of the offences no 
doubt differed, but the evil passions were the same and led to the same 
disruptive effects. This thesis scarcely needs to be supported by linguistic 
evidence, which would be lacking for many of the transgressions the law 
was intended to target. Let's confine ourselves to three of the main ones: 
murder, theft and fraud, starting with the first. 

It is a curious fact, and difficult to explain, that Sanskrit is so rich in roots 
expressing the action of killing and wounding. There are over a hundred of 
them, even if we reduce to their primitive form those that appear to be mere 
variants of each other. It would seem, therefore, that in ancient times, 
bloodthirsty passions must have been unleashed with tremendous energy, 
and yet there is nothing to incriminate our Arian ancestors more severely in 
this respect than any other race of men. In fact, this exuberance in the 
vocabulary of India proves nothing for the era of unity. Most of the roots 


expressing carnage are unusual even in Sanskrit, and those found in Western 


XXXV Cf. cair, coir, crime (O'Don., Gl.). 


languages are restricted to a very limited number. In the case of homicide, in 
particular, there is only one group of terms whose analogies extend to all of 
our congeners, and it's the only one we're concerned with here. 

This group is related to the Sanskrit root mr, mar, mori, which forms 
verbs or nouns in all branches of the family. It would be pointless to 
enumerate them here, and I shall confine myself to those that designate 
murder and the murderer. Us naturally derive from the causatives of mar, 
with the meaning of kill, but which are not everywhere the same. Thus: 

Scr. mara, husband, marana, murder, mdraka, murderer, from mdray, to 
kill; cf. mfn, wwifn, id. 

Zend marekhtar, murderer, from meréé, mereHc, to kill, expanded form 
of mér?, mori. Cf. vedic mré, ledere. 

Pers. mirdndan, mirdnidan, to kill. Cf. murdan, to die. 

Ossetian mard, murder, mar dge, murderer; marun, malun, to kill and 
die. 

Gr. kill (Hesych.), denomin. of/MCTOG = (acgoTOC, 
mortal. Cf. pcl/fMfMh to fight, i.e. to kill. 

Latin only has the intransitive mori, mors, mortuus, etc. 

Irl. marbhad, murder, marbhthoir, murderer, from marbhaim, to kill. Cf. 
marbh, mortuus. 

Cymr. murn, murder, mwrddwr, murderer ; murniaw, to kill, 
denominative ; armor. multr, muntr, murder, mulirer, mun- irer, murderer, 
munira, to kill, denominative. Cf. Cymric marw, marwi, to die, marw, 
mortuus, Armorican mervel and maro, 

Goth. maurihr, murder, maurihjands, murderer; ags. mordhor and 
myrdhra, Old German mori and murdreo; goth. maurihjan, etc., to kill, 
denominative. The intransitive verb is missing. 

Lithuanian marinnimas, murder, marinii, to kill, mirii, to die, etc. 

Ane. si. mruit'iii, to kill, denom. of mruivii, mortuus; mrieti, mori. 
Russian moritl, illyr. moriii* pol. morzyée, to kill, and respectively meréii, 


mrjeii, mrzeé, to die; pol. mordy (plur.), mordersiwo, murder. 


This set of analogies is enough, and more, to prove that murder, 
inaugurated long ago in the world by Cain, was committed, as everywhere, 
by the ancient Aryas. We can therefore dispense with examining the other 
roots with the same meaning, among which scr. nag, han and kshi have more 


or less extensive affinities with their congeners. 


§ 326 THE VOL. 


In the ancient society of the Aryas, people also stole (either by violence 
or by trickery, as will be shown by the connections that follow), and the fact 
that theft existed as an offence is further proof that the principle of property 
was fully recognized. 

1) Sanskrit offers us two groups of names for thief and robber, linked to 
two roots, sta and td, which are probably primitively identical. 

From std (stayati), to envelop, to cover, au part, stdyant, furtive, hidden, 
derive stdayu, thief, stéyin, id. and mouse, stéya, theft, sténo, thief, hence 
sténoy, to steal, stdinya,theft.This root is undoubtedly linked to the Greek 
orefs#, to steal, to take away, and to lé goth,as 
augmented forms. 
stilon (stal, stul), Scand. stela, anc. allem. stelan, to fly, etc.' Stokes (Rem?) 
20) also brings back Ireland. serbh) vol, plural serba (O'Dav., Gi.) 117), for 
sterbli, * sterva. 

To the form td, which is no longer found in Sanskrit as a root, but to 
which 7firela is obviously related, steal, take away, be deprived of, 
lack, need, 
as well as the anc. si. taiti, occultare, belong to the scr. tdyu, thief = stdyu, al 
ready in Rigvéda, and this form, perhaps the primitive one, is more widely 
represented than the previous one in congeneric languages. Thus: 

Zend tayu and tavi, thief, tava, theft, taya) adj., hidden, secret, which 


Justi (134) reduces to ta) take away, go away to steal, steal away, hide (?). 


Anc. Slavonic from taiti, taiati (taia), tati, fur, derive tatiba, tatistvo, 
fiirtum, tai, adv., clam, tatba, mysterium, taimii, secretus, tainu, absconditus 
(Miklos., Lex.). 

Anc. irl. tdid, fur, tdiddn, furunculus (Z.’ , 30, 273). Cf. taitius, theft, 
larceny, hiding place, taide, hiding place, secret, adultery 

1 The forms star and stal would be to sid aS sthar is to sthd, 
in savyashthar (Cf. t. I, p. 255) andsthal (sthalati), Dhatup. 
hence sthala> place, ground. Cf. t. II, p. 24 and 350, the 


names of the stable and the chair. 
(O'Don., Gi.). Here too, tain, pillage, booty (Cf. scr. stdinya, theft, and 


Slavonic tainti, absconditus). On the other hand, the Irish tall, teol, thief, as 
well as ¢las, tlus, cattle = booty, seem allied to Goth. Milan, etc., unless, 
according to Stokes (22em.’ , 21), they are related to Latin tollo. 

We should perhaps add the Gothic thivba, thief, thiubja, theft, Scand. 
thidfr, ags. théof, Old German diup, diob, etc., from tayu with an additional 
suffix, as in Slavic taiba, mysterium, and tatiba, furtum. ““*Y! 

2) The Sanskrit ribhvan, thief (Naigh., III, 24), also Vedic, is probably 
related to the root rabh, desiderare, temere agere; cf. rbhvan, rbhva, 
aggressive, audacious, determined, d-ro0A, to seize, drambhana, the action 
of seizing, and that by which one seizes, handle, sleeve, etc., in Persian 
rubidan, rubayidan, from which rubayandah, robber, thief. Hence the 
meaning of ravir, to steal, in Persian rubtidan, rubayidan, hence 
rubayandah, brigand, thief (Cf. rabah, fox, etc., t. I, p. 547). 

This leads us straight to Goth. raubdén, biraubon, ra- pere, spoliare, ags. 
reafian, id., reaf, spolium, reafere, angl. rover, latro, reptor, scand. raufari, 


reyfari, latro; old ail. raup6én, raup, raupari, etc., etc., and to Lithuanian 


XXXVI Cf. with tayu the scr. d-tayxn, Falco checla, as a 
bird of prey (?). The scr. dzatayin, thief, brigand, 
malefactor, which I had compared, has in fact no 
connection, and derives, according to the D. P., from 
atata, tendu, rac. tan, to designate one who is armed 
with a bandaged bow to commit some act of rapine or 
violence. 


rubiti, piller, rubaj pillage, rubina, brigand, etc., in Polish rabus, brigand, 
piller, rabowanie, rabunek, pillage, brigand. The vowel varies and returns 
to the primitive a, in Polish rabus, brigand, pillager, ra6o- waJ, piller, 
rabowanie, rabunek, pillage, brigandage. Cf. also Cymr. rhaib, raptio, 
rheibiaw, spotted (unguibus), and ravir, in the sense of fascinate. The irl. 
réubaim, rapio, réubdir, réuba- ndir, brigand, seems borrowed from the 
English rob, robber, because of the unaspirated b. 

3) The root mush, furari, expresses in Sanskrit the action of stealing 
furtively, larceny; hence mushka, mtshaka, moshaka, méshtr, dmoshin, 
parimoshin‘ thief, and, as we have seen (t. I, p. 513), the name of the mouse, 
musha, etc., preserved by several Arian languages, which have moreover 
lost the root. Old Slavonic alone may have preserved a second trace in 
mushelu, tacrum turpe, illicit gain, usury, hence the insulting nickname 
mauschel given to Jews in Germany. 

4) From scr. bhar, to carry, in the sense of to carry away, to take away, 
to ravish, derive bhara, to take away, rapine, and bharisha, adj., greedy for 
booty (D. P., V, 210, 214). To the same root, in Greek and Latin /ero, are 
linked (paf, thief, robbery = bhara and fur, id., etc.) and bharisha, adj. 

Greek XAETW, TO steal, to steal secretly, 
to deceive, hencexAip/M __, xAovni, theft, fraud, trickery, 
xAttrnjf, xAOTrtve, JcAahJ', thief, trickster, etc., Latin clepo, finds its 
perfect correlative in Goth. Alifan, to steal, hliftus, thief; cf. English to lift, fo 
r to rob, to plunder. The Irish clipe, ruse, fraud, erse cluip, infin. cluipidh, 
decipere, fallere, clui- peir, fraudator, cluipireachd, fraus, etc., undoubtedly 
belongs to the same group, but the unaspirated p remains unexplained, and 
may cast doubt on the Celticity of these terms. 

The common root is highly uncertain. Kuhn and M. Miller ( Z. S., II, 
471, IV, 369 ) refer to the Sanskrit root grdbh, capere, which seems hardly 
admissible for Goth. hAlifan. I'd prefer to use the root kirp, kalp, parare, 
facere, parikalp, imaginari, from which the meaning of cunning, deceit and 


stealing by trickery was derived quite naturally. ! 


§ 327. FRAUD. 


Whether the aim of fraud is cleverly disguised theft, or any other object, 
the means of execution vary infinitely, and the terms used to designate it are 
therefore very diverse. As a result, coincidences are much more numerous 
here, but almost all more isolated, than in the case of murder and theft. I'll 
highlight those that seem the most reliable, starting with the following, 
which extends to several Arian languages. 

1) Scr. magh, mangh, decipere, fallere (Dhatup.), with no known 
derivatives to date. 

Pers. mang, fraud, deception; dice game, gambler, thief, mangul, id. - 
Armenian mang, fraud; Ossetian mange, maeng, id. 

Gr. machina, properly ruse, art, then instrument 
ment, machine in general; also /MIXOC, f&i&q), in poetic style. 

Lat. mango, in an unfavorable sense, merchant who knows how to boast 
and make his merchandise shine to tempt the buyer; in Bas-Latin = deceptor, 
prado, famulus (Ducange). 

Irl. mang, meang, fraud, deceit, trickery, mangach, man- gamhuil, 
deceiver, mangaire, small merchant. 


Anglo-sax. mangian, negotiari, scand. manga, id., mang, 


' Fick (353) links this group of words to a European 
root k/ap, steal, hide, by comparing the lat. clepere, the 
anc. pruss. au- kliptaSy hidden, and the anc. Si. po-klopi, 
operculum. Cf. po-kepati, clau- dere, etklepitsa, tendicula. 


mergatura, ags. mangere, angl. monger, scand. mangari, anc. ail. mangari, 
mercator, caupo. 

Lith. manga, public girl. 

Transitions in meaning are easily understood everywhere, and this 
extended group is an example of how certain roots, unusual and sterile in 


Sanskrit, are confirmed by comparison with other languages. The mangh 


root, known only so far to grammarians, cannot have been invented by them 
for etymological purposes, since it has no derivatives. This example and 
others of the same kind should prevent them from being accused too lightly 
of having engaged in the fabrication of fictitious roots.“**“" 

Alongside magh, mangh, we find in the Dhatup. a root moJ, mué, mané, 
muné, decipere, fallere, pravum, sceles- tum esse, etc., also without 
derivatives, and which is perhaps only a variant. Note that the same change 
in the final consonant occurs in Persian maki, fraude, Ionian /Mjxo¢ =ruse 

yelCiz, 
and lithuan. makloti, to deceive, especially when selling, maklorus, rascal, 
etc., from which probably derives the German makler, deal-maker, broker, 
which is missing from old Germanic dialects. i 

2) Ser. chala, fraud, ruse, éhalin, rascal, éhalay, to deceive, etc.; 
perhaps as Kuhn thinks ( Z. S., III, 323, IV, 35), with éh for primitive skh, 
which Mialita supports, stratagem, ruse of war, from skhal, already 
mentioned above (Cf. p. 148). 

A second confirmation is the analogy of Scand. skollr, fraus, perfidia, 
skoll, derisio, skolli, irrisor and vulpes. It is also recognized that the initial 
Sanskrit éh is usually represented by sk in congeneric languages. 


3) Ser. dalbha, fraud, deception, probably from drbhy darbhy nectere, 


XXXVII In this respect, see Weber's observations 
(Beih*., 4, 272). Several other roots are in the same 
situation as mangh. Thus dagh, dangh, tegere (Dhatup.), 
without derivatives; in Lithuan. dengti, to cover, hence 
denga, covering, dangtis. roof, dangus, sky, etc. Cf. for 
Persian and Irish t. II, p. 387. 4rndh, sonare (Dhatup.), 
gr. voice, af*olu, Lithuanian ambiti, to bark. Stigh, ascendere 
(Dhatup.), goth. steigan, anc. german stigan, etc., greek etc. 
A contrary example of a root not yet recognized in 
Sanskrit for several derivatives is pard, pedere (D. P., 
IV, 574). If we did not have the Gr. I'ancien ail. firzan, the 
lithuan. persti [perdiuj, the neo-sl. prdéti, etc., we would not 
have failed to regard pard as a fictitious root, with a 
view to explaining parda, pardana and pardin. 


serere. 

Irl. dalbh, ruse, lie, dolbhad, fiction, dealbh, image, figure. Anc. irl. 
delb, effigies, dolbud, figmentum, dotibthu, figura, doilbthid) figulus 
(Zeuss, 12, 16, 985). Cf. cymr. delw, likeness, image, de/wi,figurer, form. 


Lith. dilba, dilbénas, man who hides to spy, secondary meaning. 

4) Scr. yoga, cunning, fraud, expedient, magic, etc., yogya, adroit, 
skillful, yégavikraya, fraudulent deal. The root is jungere, then parare and 
animum intendere. 

Irl. iogan, deception, ioganach, deceiver. The unaspirated g indicates the 


loss of the nasal which appears in jungo; cf. scr. yundkti, jungit. 


The meaning of pinsere, which also belongs to the 
Sanskrit root, and is perhaps the primitive one, is 
remarkably confirmed by the ancient si. m6/ca, pol. 
miaa, Russian muM, etc., flour, as well as the ancestral 
si. maka, torment, torture, from maciti, torquere, etc., as 
in Latin /lagro pinsere to castigate. 


5) Pers. dilah, dili, fraud. 

Gr. JoAo$, cunning. Cf. JeAgoG" (d’Aai), to deceive, \Aio/Mh harm by 
violence or fraud, etc., AjAaivw, id. 

Lat. doluz, id. Cf. deleo, doleo, dolor, etc. 

Irl. dol, dil, trap; cf-dolaidh, damage, dol, pain, etc. 

Scand. tal, dolus, taela, decipere, taeling, deceptio. Cf.ags. taie, 
calumnia, tae/an, illudere ; anc. ail. zala, pernicies, zdlig, pemiciosus, zalon, 
diripere, etc. 

The primitive notion is that of harming in general, itself derived from that 
of breaking, briser, in sanscr. dr, dar, dal, findere and findi, etc.' 

6) Pers. /avak, fraud. 

Scand. /ae, id. Cf. goth. /évjan, ags. laewan, anc. german /awjan, prodere, 


tradere, and rac. scr. M, scindere, hence /ava, destruction, etc. 


ARTICLE III. LEGAL PROCEDURE. 
§ 328 ACCUSATION. 


In a country where the reign of justice has not yet replaced that of force, 
every crime is atoned for by revenge. No rule intervenes, either to ensure 
expiation, or to proportion it to the offence, and the rights of the offended, as 
well as those of the guilty, remain unprotected. The ancient Aryas, in the age 
of unity, had risen to the height of their power. 

’ A similar relationship seems to exist between Latin 
fraus and Greek fyavw, to break, to crush (Curtius, Z. S., 
II, 399). Cf. rac. scr. dhru, occi- dere, and probably 


fallere, from dhru, in the véd. asmrtadhru, which does not 


deceive hope, and dhruti, seduction (D. P.). above this state of 
barbarism. They had laws and, consequently, powers to enforce them and 
dispense justice. Traces of a more or less developed judicial organization 
can still be seen. 


In a regular state of affairs, it is not individual vengeance that follows the 
offence, but rather a complaint or accusation, invoking punishment on the 
head of the guilty party. A few legal terms, preserved in several Arian 
languages, prove that this was the procedure followed. 

1) From scr. vad, dicere, loqui, vociferari, derive vada, accusation, 
complaint, vddin, accuser, plaintiff, and, with various prefixes, parivdda, 
parivadin, id., vivada, litigation, trial, vivddin, litigant, avavdda, apavada, 
upavdda, imputation, blame, etc. 

The same root has very similar meanings in the ancestral si. vaditi, 
reprehendere, Russian vaditi, to accuse, slander, illyr. osvaditl, to accuse, 
etc. In lith. wadinti, to call, takes with pa the meaning of to summon, 
paicadinti téson, to summon to justice. In lith. wadinti, to call, takes with pa 
the meaning of to summon, paicadinti téson, to summon. 

Also related here is the anc. ail. wdzan, farwdzan, ana- themizare, 
recusare, farwazani, anathema; in Old Saxon forwdatan and farwatanessi. 


2) The rac. scr. dig, ostendere, indicare, narrare, dicere, already 


mentioned (Cf. p. 139), is used more specifically in legal language with the 
meaning of accusing with evidence by witnesses, and décya designates the 
fact or accusation to be proved (Wilson)' . 

' Décya alsO means witness; but in this sense, it 
derives from deca, place, location, and applies to the 


person who was present at the scene of the crime. Cf. 
Manu, VIII, 52 and 53. 


A dig answers the gr. 3wcvvsd4, and from there comes 
éviitix,vu/A,i,accuse and prove, accusation and proof,ivSuKTy¢, 
accuser, etc. This is also the legal meaning of the Latin indico, to denounce, 
reveal, index, denouncer, accuser, indicinin, accusation, etc. 

The same change in meaning occurs in the Germanic languages, where the 
root tih, zih = dig, in Goth. teihan, osten- dere, becomes in Anglo-Saxon tihan, 
teon, accusare, hence tyht, tihtle, accusatio, and tihtan, inculpare The 
corresponding terms in Old German are zihan, criminari, inziht, accusatio, 
inzihton, accusare, etc., and in French, inziht, accusare. 

3) Another Sanskrit name for the accusation, dbhigas or abld- Ctdasana, 
derives from gas, ¢aiis, indicare, narrare, with abhi, increpar.» objurgare. 

The Irish-erse casaid, accusation, complaint, trial, casai- dim, to accuse, c 
asaidich ( erse ), accuser, relates to with deletion of the nasal. O'Reilly also 
gives (achais ? ), curse, singularly reminiscent of scr. véd. a¢asti, id. from a 
privative and ¢asti, praise, from ¢as, hudare; cf. agas, adj. which curses. 
However the Irish a P™ t be here for ath negative, and cais answer alone to 
COT 


casti,“°" nnie cis in the synonym erse ainchis, curse, with™ > ain, negative. 


§ 329. THE JUDGE. 


complainant brought the accusation before the judge or tribe-™ “ to 
obtain justice. We have seen, in speaking of the clan (Qf* P- 78), that the 
sabha or assembly of families represented- ' by their principal members, 
probably functioned as a means of- 
Il 


In primitive times, the judiciary was presided over by a sabhdapati. Later, no 
doubt, as the tribe expanded, courts were established on a broader basis. 
However, none of the old names used to designate them seem to have 
survived, and it is only for the judge that we can perhaps find some traces of 
the primitive names. 

1) The Ser. sthéya, judge, arbitrator, derives from sthd, stare, and 
properly designates one who must be established in a fixed manner, which 
already implies the principle of irremovability for judicial functions. The 
same idea is expressed by the compound dharniastha, judge (Manu, VIII, 
57), the one who stands on the law, who presides over justice. 

To the same root sthd surely belongs the Goth. staua, judge and 
judgment, as well as stdjan, judge, to the preter. stauida, gastdjan, 
condemn. Kuhn, it's true, brings these terms back to tarac. stabli, fulcire (Z. 
S., IL 458), which would give a similar meaning; but the particular form of 
staua can be explained very well by comparison with the ancestral Slavonic 
ytaviti, statuere, u-stavii, statutum, etc., which are related to sthd, not *tabh. 
In Sanskrit itself, we find some very similar derivatives, e.g. sthavi, weaver, 
i.e. one who stands upright, according to the ancient mode of weaving, 
"thavira, fixed, firm, etc.". 

The anc. ail. stauuan, stuon, incusare, increpare, inhibere, offers a 
slightly different meaning, but the special meaning of judgment is still 
found in stuatago, dies judicii, as well as in the Anglo-Scottish xtewyn, 
judicium ( Cf. Diefenbach, Goth. I, 314). 


2) The judge's other names all belong, it seems, 


to particular languages, but there are a few that could date back to 
primitive times. 

This is probable, for example, for the ancestral si. sddii, sadiia, taditelt, 
judge, Russian sudtia, pol. sédzia, illyr. suditegl and suu- daz, etc., lith. 
siidzia, sudze, etc., judicare. These terms derive from saditi, Russian suditi, 
pol. sddzié, etc., judicare, from which also respectively sadii or sddiva, stidii, 
sad, lith. sudas, judgment; but it is Sanskrit that seems to reveal the primitive 
meaning of the verb itself. We find there the root gudh, ¢undh, purificare, 
from which several juridical terms derive, such as cuddhi, legal acquittal, i.e. 
purification, cuddha, acquitted, ¢6dhya, person accused and who must*® 
justify, ¢édhaka, he who acquits or justifies. The Sanskrit ¢ is often 
represented by s in Slavic languages, so saditi seems to have meant, like 
cundh, to legally purify from an accusation, or perhaps to purify by atoning 
for the offence. 

This also seems to be the true meaning of anc. German judex, sdna, 
suona, judicium, but scand. son, expiatio, arbitrium == goth. saun, Aurpov, 
redemptio, properly purification, if we compare with Pott (Et. F., I, 216) the 
rac. “in the sense of ablui (abhi + su), hence savana and hava, purifying 
ablution. 

Some Celtic names for judge seem to have originally designated the 
master or chief, and to date from the time when the chief of* the tribe 
performed judicial functions. I have already mentioned d®1 irl. baran, bam 
et breith, cymr. barnwr, etc., as a Sanskrit answer to bharanyu, bharanda, 
bharatha,master, king ( Cf* - - SS 


‘ p. 92 ). The irl. aire, judge, aireach, chief, agree do with the scr. arya, 


’ 


master, dryaka, venerable man, and 


the cymr. ynud, judge, ynedd, strength, power, are certainly reminiscent of 


scr. ina, master, king, and, as a Vedic adj., strong, vigorous. 


§ 330. THE WITNESSES. 


Every accusation must be accompanied by evidence and confirmed by 
witnesses. This is so much a part of the order of things, that one cannot doubt 
the existence of legal testimony among the ancient Aryas. However, the 
special names, for the witness differ in Sanskrit and in European languages, 
or offer only analogies of a too imprecise nature. Thus, the Sanskrit jndtar, 
witness and guarantor, is answered by the Greek yviiM'Tqp, guarantor, as well 
as the Latin co-gnitor, defender, lawyer, agent; but everywhere these terms 
mean the one who knows, and derive respectively from yna, yvcifM, co-gno- 
sco, so that they do not necessarily imply a common origin. The same is true 
of a European group related to the root vid, scire, which has survived in most 
languages. Thus : 

Gr. iérnyf, witness, from rac.FJ\ consequently 
for FJrayp. Cf. scr. véttar, for védtar, connoisseur, wise. 

Irl. jiadh, witness, fiadha, Jiadhnuises testimony; anc. irl. jiadnisse 
(Zeuss, 22). - Cf. Jiadhaun, dire, raconter, faire savoir = scr. véday, narrare, 
causat, de vid. 

Goth. veitvéds, witness, veitvédi, testimony, veitvddian, testify, from 
Grimm (D. R. A., 857), from veitv 4- ods, suffix; Anglo-Sax. ge-wita, ge- 
witnes, Scand. vitni, anc. allem. gi-wizo, witness, etc., from vitan, wizan, 


scire. 


Anc. Slavic sti-védétel't, su-vésteli, testis, Russian svidieteli, id. teft, 
suffix = scr. <r, tar, Illyrian svjedok, pol. swiadek, witness; cf. Slavic ancestor 


védoku, gnarus, and védéti, scire, videtii videre, etc. 


Although the formations differ, and the root remains everywhere, the 
general agreement of the derivatives, as for the special meaning, can make us 
presume, at the very least, the existence of an ancient name of the witness 


attached to the vid. root. 


§ 331. THE OATH. 


The use of legal oaths to ensure the truthfulness of witnesses is probably as 
old as that of oaths in general, and had no particular name. The act of 
swearing an oath has always had a religious character. It consisted of a 
solemn invocation addressed to some deity or higher power, followed by an 
imprecation against oneself in the event of paijury. This is the oath itself, 
binding the one who pronounces it; but it also sometimes takes on the 
character of a simple imprecation hurled at the head of another, and, in both 
cases, the names are often confused, which must not be forgotten when 
making comparisons. If the terms here offer much variety,°® f that the ideas 
associated with the oath, and the formalities accompanying it, have changed 
with the beliefs and® customs of the various Arian peoples; but we can still be 
sure that it must have been in use at the time of 'unity. 

)Larac. scr. soy, sang, adherere et figere (? sic Westerg.), P" $nd,avec the 
meaning of maledicere; hence abhishanga. oath, imprecation, demonic 
possession, properly complete bonding, embracing. 

This probably refers to the name of Y Hercules Sangus or Sancus, also 
called deus Fidius, who presided over oaths and contracts among the Sabines, 
Umbrians and Romans (Cf. Preller, Rom, Myth,, p. 633). Another Latin term, 
probably of the same origin, is sagmen, sagmina, used to designate the herbs 
pulled up with a clod of earth, which the Fetiales wore when they went to 
make a pact with the enemy, and which made their person inviolable. These 


were like symbols of the oath, and perhaps that's what their very name meant. 


1 


Litho-Slavic languages have preserved this ancient name for oath in a 
more direct way. In Lithuanian, the nie. sag is found in segzti, to bind, to fix, 
and segti, which differs only in accent, means to swear; hence segimas and 
pri-sega, oath. In Slavic, this root occurs in both forms, namely ség, in the 
ancestral si. ségnati, attingere, priséga’\ oath (Cf. scr. prasanga, liaison, 
connection), russeprisiaga, pol. przysiega, illyr. prisega, boh. prjsaha, id. ; 
and sag, in po-sagati, nubere, i.e. to bind, commit, posagu, coni- pages, 
nuptiz, Russian posiagu, dowry, pol. posag, hence lithuan. pusagas, 
pasogas, id. 

Finally, I believe that we should attach here the cymr. sangu, ar- sangu, to 

press, to tread, to fix by treading, from which arsang, incantation, magic 
imprecation, meaning close to that ofabhishanga, ' isderived. 


2) The Scr. root gap has the double meaning of jurare and ma- 


‘Cf. scr. sca/ma, agreement for a deal, convention, 
perhaps from sam-gam, according to the D. P., t. VII, 514; if 


not from blood. ledicere, imprecari. Hence capa, ¢apana, ¢apatha, 
abhigdpa, oath, imprecation. 
As gap undoubtedly comes from kap, we can compare the Cymr. cabl, 


curse, blasphemy, swearword, from which cdblu, curse, swear; an analogy 
moreover isolated in European languages. 

D is another, surely more apparent than real, in the Hebrew shaba, juravit, 
hence nishba, oath, etc., whose primitive meaning would be, according to 
Ewald {Alt. d. Volts Isr., p. 18), to commit oneself by seven things (Cf. 
Genése, XXI, 21). It is certainly singular that the Hebrew sheba, septem, is 
also close to the Scr. saptan. However, the ¢ = k of the root ¢ap hardly 
suggests a real connection between the latter two terms. 

3) Sanskrit yama, niyama, from yam, coercere, ni-vam, ligare, designates 
a religious obligation, a commitment, a contract, as does yati, niyati, from the 
same root with the m omitted. 

Benfey compares the gr. (Gr. WI. I, 

203), the initial y sometimes disappearing in Greek in Sanskrit correlatives. 


Pott admits the possibility of this connection, recalling the locution 


obstringere jurejurando, to bind by oath, and the etymological sense of 
derived from 

. However, the more precise meaning of scr. samaya, oath, and contract, 
agreement, religious observance, from sam + i, ire, makes him conjecture in 
0/AOU) a compound with sam, from which the i would have disappeared {Et. 
F., 2° ed., I, 243); but this does not explain opvvpu. As for me, I believe that 
we could, without implausibility, resort directly to the rac. scr. anij adiré, 
colere, which takes with sam the meaning of to address 
with authority, to assure oneself of someone, to ally oneself, to agree on 
something ( D. P., v. cit. ). The expression or 
which would be difficult to explain in the first suppositions, since neither the 
god nor the oath is constrained or bound, would then properly mean I 
approach, I invoke the god or the oath, the personified Horcus. 

It is perhaps with more reason that Benfey relates to yati, niyati, synonym 
of yama, the goth. aiths, oath, ags. adh, ang]. oath, scand. eidr, anc. ail. eid, 
etc. (Z. S.).! Léo Meyer, who approves this connection, supports it by 
observing that y a becomes ai in the Gothic particle aiththau, ou, which is 
related to scr. yathd (Z. S., IV, 405). 

To the ancestral Slavonic rota, jusjurandum, rotiti sé, anathematizare, 
rotiteli, qui adjurat, illyr. rota, pol. rota przysiégi, oath formula, etc., 
corresponds the Irish rath, sacred pledge, guarantee given for a solemn 
commitment, erse rathan, rathanas, vadimonium. The Ossetian art, oath, is 
perhaps an inetathesis of the same word. Cf. also Armenian ertumn, ertmni, 
oath. 

We could compare the zend ratu, law, which would lead to the scr. rtu, rta, 
order, sacred custom, divine law; cf. Latin ritus; but, as the irl. rath also 
means the wage that is given, we could also think of the rac. scr. ra, dare, 
hence the véd. rdti, offering, and especially rata, given, consecrated. Kuhn 
(Z.S., VIII, 64 ) has dealt in detail with this last Vedic term, very ingeniously 
linking the locution rdtam astu, either given or consecrated, with the Latin 


ratum esto. The primitive meaning of these names of oath would thus be that 


of guarantee given, or consecration. 


' Cf. anc. irl. oeth, id. (Corm., GL, p. 33). 
§ 332. PUNISHMENTS. 


As long as the ancient Aryas had a regular system of justice, they must 
also have had a system of graduated punishments for different offences. It 
goes without saying that we cannot expect to find this system in its details, but 
the names of punishment in general, and here and there those of some special 
punishments, still offer analogies worthy of note. 

1) Ser. éi (éayaté), to punish, avenge, in the Védas; hence cétar, avenger, 
éétya, apa-citi, punishment, and éit or éaya, at the end of compounds such as 
rnaéit, rnaéaya, who punishes the fault, etc. - This root, in the 5° class (éinoti, 
éinuté), means colli- gere, which appears to be its primitive meaning, then, in 
the 3° class, cikétl, animadvertere, noscere, queerere, i.e. colligere mente; cf. 
ci (éayati), id. and colere, venerari. The meaning of avenge and punish 
derives from querere, insequi. The Dhatup. also offers a form kis noscere, and 
the rac. Ait and éit, animadvertere, cogitare, more than once confuse their 
derivatives with those of éi. 

Zend éitha, éithi, punishment, very frequent in the Avesta, from ci, to 
explate (Justi, 110); kaénd, id. also from é7 = ki; huzv. kin, parsi kina, pers. ki 
n, kinah, armén. khén (Justi, 76). Cf. irl. cdin, fine.~*"" 

Gr. ritiu, r/y*), poenam luere, middle TlofMh 
(Cf. éindmi), to punish, avenge, but also to honor, as in scr. éi, colere; hence 
Tip’, estimation, value, retribution, either 
reward, punishment, ritrig, id., etc. The r here responds irregularly to the 
Sanskrité, as in 
= éatvaras, quatuor, or in re particule = Ja, etc. Benfey, who I believe was the 


first to make this connection ( Gr. WI., II, 234), relies on the redoubled form 


XXXVIII Bugge (Z. S., 19, 406) attaches pena here, with 
the ordinary change from & to p; but cf. no. 7 below. 


TITIOU (Hesych.), to link rrra’, king, Tirijvfy queen, as distributors of justice. 
Cf. Kuhn ( Z. S., I, 389 ) for further confirmatory developments. 

Alongside the lat. gueo, which Kuhn also compares despite the difference 
in meaning, we could, and better still, bring the verb scio closer to Jt, noscere. 
The derivative scisco, to inquire and to decree, hence scitus, scitum, decree, 
closely resembles the meanings of guerere and punish. 

In Irish, we find as a correlative of di or ki, noscere, the verb dm, dgliiin, 
to see, in the imperative c/, see! The noun ria, retribution, reward, may, like 
T'UTIG, also have meant punishment. One of the nouns for fine, cdin, may be 
related to éi, éayaté. Cf. supr. zend kaéna, punishment. 

The Slavic ancestor éiniti, ordinare, cinti, ordo, éinovinikii, prin- ceps, etc., 
is surely related to the same root. The verb éitati, colere, seems to be a 
denominative or to belong to the dit. root. 

2) Ser. badh, bandh, punire, morte mulctare, proprement ligare, capere 
et offendere. Hence badha, execution, put to death, badhya, condemned to 
death, badhaka, executioner, etc.; but also bandha, bond, fetters, bandhana, 
bandhaka, imprisonment, bandhya, prisoner, bandhdlaya, jail, etc.; and also 
bandha, bond, fetters. 

Pers. band, captivity, chain, bond, bandait, chained, ban- dagi, servitude; 
bandtdan, bind. - Armen. band, prison, ban- dél, imprison. 

Irland. bann, link, chain, forbidden, law, proclamation; binn, binne, 
sentence, condemnation, punishment. 

Goth. bandi, bond, bandja, prisoner, from bindan (band, bund), to bind. 
Old German ban (plur. banna), scand. bann, condemnation, ban, anathema. 
Cf. Low Latin bandum, ban- nu m, forbannitus = proscriptus, and German 
mod. bannen, ver- bannen,etc. - 

The lith. baudéti or bausti, to punish, baudimas, punishment, etc., seems to 
derive from a neo-sl. form bud, which would be bdd in the old dialect, where 
it is no longer found. 

The primitive meaning is everywhere to bind, and to punish by deprivation 


of liberty. If Sanskrit also means to punish with death, this is undoubtedly 


because the guilty party was bound for execution.**** 


3) Ser. kara, kdrana, death, execution, kdrand, ka- rikd, torture; kara, 
punishment, torment and prison. Cf. kdrdgara, kdrdvégman, house of 
punishment, prison, kdrdpdla, jailer, etc. The root is kar, ledere, occidere. 
The synonym cara, édraka, bond and prison, is not really explained by the 
root éar, ambulare, and is perhaps only a derivation of kar, Cf. pers. éarae, pr 
ison, punishment, torture. 

This is probably related, as a redoubled form, to gr. xdfXMC¢f, lat. carcer, 
prison, a term that has passed to goth. kar- kara, ags. carcem, anc. ail. 
charchara, etc., as well as to irland. carcar and cymr. car cher. 


One is almost tempted to interpret the lat. camifex, consi- 


XXXIX Weber (Beitr, 4, 284) doubts this relationship 
between the two meanings. According to him, badh, vadh, 
ferire, occidere, and bandh, ligare, are related to the 


common idea of pressing, vexing, which is also that of 
badh. 


as the executor of the death penalty, kdrana; for the etymology of carnem 
facere makes no sense whatsoever. 

Irl. coirim, to torment (?); cymr. cur, punishment, torment, eu- riaio, to 
torment; cerydd, punishment, ceryddu, chastise; armor. karein, to 
condemn, blame. 

Anglo-sax. hearin, damnuni, injuria, scand. karmr, anc. ail. karm, etc., 
rac. kar = scr. kar ; ags. kearmsceare, anc. allem. kann’cara, punitio, 
supplicium, literal, damni portio. 

Anc. si. karati, rixari, Russian karaVi, punish, kara, karanie, 
punishment, pol. karzaé and kara, id.- Anc. si. koriti, contume- liose 
tractare, koru, contumelia, Russian koriti’ reproach, pol. korzyé, humiliate, 
etc. 

Lith. koTOti, to punish, kora, korone, punishment. 

Cf. further for kar; occidere, § 238, 3. 

To these various more or less certain analogies, we must perhaps add, 
with / for r, the Greek xoAaCw, to chastise, punishment, properly to cut, to 
prune; cf. anc. si. kolati, mac- tare, etc. Probably also lith. kdline, prison, k 
dlinys, prisoner, kaléti, to be in prison, etc. 

4) Scr. gasti, giskti, punishment, correction, and order, rule, etc., casya 
, worthy of punishment, anuc¢dsin, who chastises, etc., from the root cas, re 
gere, jubere, docere and punire. Cf. gastar, punis- sour and governor, ¢astra 
, law, code, etc. The a weakens in part iau, ciskta, in gerund. cisktva, in 
aorist agishat’ etc. 

Armen. sast, punishment. 

Lat. castus, pure, chaste, i.e. chastened, corrected, castigo, castigatio, 
formed as navigo, etc. Cf. scr. ud-pas, purifi- care, and anc. si. éistu, pure, 
éistota, purity, éistiti, purify, lith. ezystas and kystas, pure, etc. 

Irl. céasa, céatfackd, punishment, torment, céasaim, torment, crucify, 


cc'a.sta, tormented, céasadéir, who torments, etc. 


Anc. irl. césad, passio, for cessad, ro céss, passas est (Z.*, 462), for hundred, 
denominative derived from an analogous Sanskrit noun ¢asti. However, we 
could also compare scr. kaditi, bodily pain (fWilson), from kash, to rub, to 
scratch, and to wound, to harm, hence kashi, harmful, kashta, misery, 
suffering, and no doubt kasha, kacd, the whip, as an instrument of 
punishment. 

5) Ser. dama, damana, damathu, punishment and constraint, from dam, 
domare; dama, especially fine. According to Wilson, it also means dancla, 
the chastising stick, then punishment of any kind, fine, prison, death; hence 
danday, to punish in general.*" 

Lat. damnum, punishment resulting in loss, fine, damage, damno, 
condemno, etc. However, damnum, for dabnum (?) could derive from scr. 
dabh, nocere (dabhndti), like scamnum from skabh, fulcire. Cf. t. Il, p. 351, 
Kuhn, Z. S., Il, 467, and especially Diinzer, Z. S., II, 64, relating damnum t 
o dabh. 

Irl. daimne, damage, damnaim,condemn, etc., probably from Latin. 

6) Sanscr. yama, punishment, constraint, penance, from yam, coercere. 

Gr. fvi/jua, punishment, fine, fypiob), to punish, etc. The £ for y, as in = 
yug, Qa = yava, etc. Cf. Benfey, Gr” WI., I, 202. 

7) Scr. pavana, penance, penitence, purification, from pi, purify, 
expiate. Gr. fine, ransom, lat. pena, piinio, pinitio, etc. - From Latin, irl. 
pian = pén, corn, peyn, cymr. poen, armor. id.; angl. pain, etc. Cf. Pott, Et. F. 
' 1,217, and WWb., 1,1107; Curtius (Gr. Et?, 263); Fick (122),etc.- Oe for 
as in meenia, minio; cf. scr. ptini = piiti, purification. Pott (loc. cit) observes 
that the more special meaning of ransom derives from that of purification 
and moral expiation, which implies the idea of the offence as a stain. It is 
therefore wrong for Littré, in his Science au point de vue philosophique, to 
seek for TTOMII only the meaning of compensation, discarding any moral 


idea, and to reduce that of justice in general to the logical formula a = a. 


XL The D. P. gives no etymology. Weber (Beitr, 4, 284) 
gives the root as ‘and, tad, to strike. 


The preceding comparisons, which are certainly not complete, suggest 
the existence of three degrees of punishment among the ancient Aryas: fine, 


prison and death. 


§ 333. ORDEAL OR GOD'S JUDGMENT. 


The idea of having recourse to the intervention of a supernatural power to 
confound crime and ensure the triumph of innocence, when direct evidence 
is lacking, surely goes back to the most ancient times, and may have arisen 
spontaneously among several races of men with strong and naive beliefs. 
Indeed, it has been found among peoples too far apart for us to be able, with 
any degree of probability, to assign it a common origin. Nowhere, however, 
has the custom of ordination been so general and so developed as among the 
nations of the Arian family, and only a few of its forms can be seen here and 


there, either in Asia or in Europe. 


Africa, rather as isolated facts. In the time of Moses, the Hebrews had the 
ordeal of cursed and bitter water for women suspected of adultery (Afoni., V, 
18, 19, etc.). The nomadic Arabs applied a burning iron to the tongue. The 
Madecassians, and some West African tribes, make women drink a more or 
less violent poison. According to Keempfer (III, c. 5), the Japanese knew the 
ordeal of fire and the drink of innocence. However, alongside these various 
procedures, the trials of single combat, immersion in water, red-hot iron 
carried to a certain distance, the hand plunged into boiling water, etc., seem 
to belong to the Arian peoples. And when we compare certain characteristic 
details of Indian and Germanic ordalies, for example, it's hard not to trace 
them back to a common origin, even though the terms that designate them no 
longer bear any relation to each other. 

The word ordalia comes from the Anglo-Saxon ordal, in anc. allem. 
urteili, which means nothing other than judgment, and is purely Germanic. 


The Sanskrit terms are pariksha, trial, examination, from pari-iksh, 


circumspicere, pratyaya, trust, faith, divya, divine trial. Other names were 
applied to the various types of ordalies, such as that of the vase with the 
consecrated water, késha, that of the balance, dhata or tuilapariksha, that of 
the lots, ditarmddliarmapariksha’ the trial of the just and the unjust, etc. 
None of these names are found elsewhere. None of these names are found 
elsewhere. 

I don't know whether Vedic literature contains any allusions to ordalies.' 


There must be an ancient tradition 


' Weber confirms this (Beitr. 4, 284) and refers for 
this to his Ind. Sud. (I, 226), as well as to a work by 
Stenzler, in the Z. S. d. Morg. Ges. (9, 661). The trial by fire 
and the trial by poison are men- subject is that reported by 
Manu in relation to Vatsa;' a second is the trial by fire, to which the virtuous 
Sita, in the Ramdyana, submits in order to destroy Rama's jealous 
suspicions. Manu's code speaks only of the ordeal of fire and water, but 
Yadjnavalkya's adds the trials of poison, scales and idols, and the 
Mitaksliara, or commentary on the Dharmagdstra, describes as many as 
nine different procedures. * It would be pointless to enumerate them here, 
and I shall confine myself to pointing out the most striking analogies they 
offer with the ordalies of European peoples, and especially of the Germans, 
which Grimm has dealt with in detail in his Deutsche Alterthiimer, p. 908 ff. 

In India, ordination by fire was carried out in three different ways, all of 


which correspond to European procedures. 
1° The accused had to pass unharmed through the flames of a pyre. This 


was the ordeal undergone by Sita and Vatsa, whose 


tioned in the Pancavuicabrahmana, 14, 6, 6, and 19, 4, 3. 
More recently, in 1866, in a speech to the Munich 
Academy (Die Gottesurtheile der Inder), Emil Schlaginweit, one 
of the famous travelling brothers, showed that the 
oldest test, consisting of passing through a fire, is 
formally mentioned in VAtharvavéda (ib., p. 13). Later, the 
test involving jot iron, in the form of an axe, appears for 
the first time in the 7chandégija Upanishaddu Sawia- véda (ib., p. 
21). Later still, the axe is replaced by a ploughshare, 
phala (ib., p. 23). Trials by the boiling water vase (kéc¢a, 
késha), immersion in cold water, poison, consecrated 
water, scales, spells, rice grains (tandula), etc., are the 
subject of interesting details borrowed from more 


modern sources, and from customs still existing in 
India and Thibet. 

*L, VIII, 116." Vatsa having once been slandered by 
his younger "brother, the fire, which is the test of all 
men, did not burn "even a single hair of his head, 
because of his truthfulness."" 


! Asiat. Besearches, t.1, p. 389 fff. 
no hair was burned. Among the Germans, one had to pass through a burning 
pyre in one's shirt (Grimm, 1. cit., p. 912). The expression TTVCD IN 

Antigone de 
Sophocles ( v. 264 ), refers to the same process among the Greeks. 

2° A trench opened in the ground was filled with hot coals, and the 
accused had to walk barefoot in it without burning himself. The Germans 
replaced the coals with red-hot ploughshares, usually nine in number, which 
had to be stepped on (Grimm, 1. cit., 914). 

3° Nine concentric circles were drawn on the ground, at sixteen-finger 
intervals; then a spearhead or an iron ball weighing five pounds was 
reddened. The accused had to carry this iron or ball in his hand through the 
first eight circles, and throw it in the ninth on grass, which it had to burn 
(Asiat. Res,, 1. cit., 394). 

This is exactly what the Scandinavians called tam- burdhr, gestatio ferri, 
and the Anglo-Saxons isenordal, the judgment of iron (Grimm, 1. cit., 915). 
A piece of red iron of a given weight, one pound or three pounds, had to be 
carried to a distance of nine paces, which is singularly in keeping with the 
Indians’ nine circles. This procedure was also used by the Greeks, as 
evidenced by the words /Mjfvoug ciiguv porter les fers rouges avec les 
mains, in Sophocles' Antigone, in the verse mentioned above. The ancient 
Slavs also knew it as depravda jeliezo, iron trial (Grimm, 1. cit., 933). 

The analogies between water and boiling oil are no less remarkable. 


The Indians boiled oil in a ni 12vase. 
- metal or earth four fingers deep. A gold, silver or iron ring was then thrown 


in, and the accused had to justify himself by removing the ring with his hand 


without burning himself (Asiat. Res., 1. cit., 398). 


Nothing matches this procedure better than the ketilfang or ketiltak of 
the Scandinavians and other Germanic peoples. A stone or ring was thrown 
into a cauldron full of boiling water, and the accused had to remove it by 
plunging his hand into it. An example is described in detail in Grégoire de 
Tours, Mirac, I, c. 81 (Grimm, 1. cit., 919). It is probable that this same usage 
is alluded to in the Avesta ( Vendidad, IV, 155), when it says: "Creator! << 
he who, knowing this, approaches with falsehood Golden and "boiling skin, 
as if he spoke with truth, and who deceives "thus the Mithra, what is his 
punishment?" 

Finally, the cold water immersion test was absolutely the same for 
Indians and Germans. 

In the Code of Manu (VIII, 114), it is said: "Let the judge make the 


person he wishes to test take fire, or order him to be immersed in VeauCelui 


"This is exactly the waterordel, or judicium agua> frigidce, of the Germanic 
Middle Ages. - This is exactly the waterordel, or judicium agua> frigide, of 
the Germanic Middle Ages, which remained in use until the XVI° and XVII 
* centuries against witches, and which is sufficiently well known. 

R should also be added that the Indian test of dry rice that had to be 
chewed, then rejected moistened with saliva, and without any trace of blood 
(Asiat. Res., 1. cit., 391), is very reminiscent of the judi- dieium ojfce of the 
Middle Ages, where a mouthful of dry bread or a consecrated host had to be 
swallowed without mishap (Grimm, 1. cit., 931). In both cases, it was no 
doubt thought that the absence of saliva, caused by the guilty party's 
emotion, should betray him. - 

It is to be hoped that similar analogies will be found among the other 
Arian peoples of the East and West, as our knowledge of their ancient 
customs increases.' The general principle of the ordeal may certainly have 
been implemented independently by various peoples, but the very special 
features we have noted are sufficient reason to believe that it can be traced 


back to the Aryas of the time of Unity. 


' In the old Senchus Mor of Ireland (t. I, p. 494, 198), 
reference is made to the fir caire, or boiler test, and the 
caire (ira, boiler of truth). 

According to O'Curry (Manners and customs, t. II, p. 216), 
the accused woman had to justify herself by passing 
her tongue over a bronze axe reddened by fire, or over 
molten lead. The axe had to be heated with blackthorn 
or rowan. This was known as the Druidic ordination. 
Cf. note p. 175, for the use of the axe in India. The 
ordeal was called/ir dé, veritas Dei (O'Don., G/.), and 
was also performed by spells (crannchur), using white and 
black pebbles. The drawing of a black pebble was 
equivalent to evidence against the accused (Sullivan, 
Anc. Mann., de O'Curry, t. I, ccixxtx). Another method was 
to take an oath on the altar, in the presence of the 
accuser and his witnesses (ibid.). Cf. the scr. divya 
praména, divine authority, for ordination and oath. 

Among the Welsh, or Cymris, there were three types 
of ordeal (poen): hot iron, boiling water and combat (dnc. 
Laws o( Wales, LU, p. 622). 


CHAPTER IV. 


§ 334. MORES AND CUSTOMS. 


Now that we know the general features of the main elements of social 
organization among the ancient Aryas, it would be of great interest to 
penetrate further into the details of their everyday life, to get some idea of 
their customs, games, festivals, etc. But this is where the difficulties 
multiply. But it is here above all that difficulties multiply; for this side of life 
is the one that changes most incessantly in the course of centuries, and for 
which the comparison of languages leaves us, by that very fact, too much in 
default. On the other hand, it is also these details of habits and customs that 


we are least familiar with in the oldest peoples of our race. The Vedic hymns 


and the Avesta give us only glimpses of them, and the great heroic poems of 
India and Greece are still far from giving us a complete picture. A more 
advanced study, in this respect, of the peoples of Northern Europe in the 
Middle Ages, will no doubt provide elements of comparison that are still 
lacking. The same will be true of ancient India, once the Grhyastitras, or 
collections of domestic rites appended to the Védas, have been better 
explored. We can already see, from the details they give on funerals, and 
which Max Miiller has made known, what value they will later have for 
comparative research.' 

In the present state of affairs, we must confine ourselves to a few points 
which seem to open up too few perspectives on the habits and customs of the 
primitive Aryas. In addition to those we have touched upon incidentally in 
our discussion of pastoral hospitality, marriage, the election of the king, 
stipulations and ordalies, it is first and foremost games and recreations that 
will be the subject of more extensive remarks. The ideas associated with the 
natural distinction between right and left will reveal a number of 
characteristic features of ancient social life. Finally, the funeral ceremonies 
in particular will offer us curious analogies, of undeniable importance from a 
moral and religious point of view. Despite all this, this chapter on mores and 
customs will remain one of those that leaves the most room for future 


investigation. 


SECTION I. 


PARTIES, GAMES AND RECREATION. 


§ 335. HOLIDAYS IN GENERAL. 


Celebrations, as an expression of joy, are everywhere a sign of a calm and 


happy existence. They are like 


"For wedding ceremonies, etc., see p. 47, note 3. 


the flowers of a regular organic social development, and this is what the 
Greek S'aAxa, flower, happiness and celebration, so aptly expresses. But, by 
the same token, they easily disappear as a result of social upheaval, and the 
memory of them is quickly erased in the turmoil and changes of distant 
migrations. As a result, no special names have survived for the ancient 
festivals that the Aryas undoubtedly celebrated, and only a few general terms 
still seem to bear witness to the existence of the thing itself. 

1) The gr. iogrifo ion. Ofrif, feast, entertainment, has been brought 
together by Pott with the Sanskrit vrata, vow, observance, from vr, vur, 
eligere, with the meaning, for the Greek, of a chosen and consecrated day 
{Et. F., I, 224). Benfey, who adopts this explanation, also sees in eofri;, for 
FSFO*TI}, a redoubled or inten- sitive form ( Gr. W/., I, 323). The Greek 
ogry, for FopnJ, corresponds very exactly to the Irish fairthe, feast, so this 
name is surely ancient. We could also conjecture a connection with scr. 
vivarta, dance, from rac. vrt, vertere, dances being the ordinary 
accompaniment to festivals. 

2) Sansc. dhrti, religious ceremony, rite, sacrifice, observance, i.e. that 
which is fixed, determined, from dhr, tenere, ponere, seems to correspond to 
goth. dulths, feast (theme dulthi), dulthjan, to celebrate, anc. ail. tuld, tuldi a 
nd tuld- jan. For the change ofr to ul, cf. goth. rnulda, pulvis, and scr. mrdd, 
from mrd, conterere; lat. midgeo = scr. rnr’, etc. A closer form of scr. dhrti 
appears to be found in IRL. dirrtheach, feast, solemnity. 

3) Many festival names are linked to the notion of a specific time. 
Scand. ¢idir (*plur.), festa, from tid, tempus, opportunitas, hd-tid, ang.-sax. 


heah-tid, ail. hochzeit, 


literal, high time, for nuptial ceremony, wedding. Likewise the Anglo- 
Saxon ed-melu. solemnia, anc. allem. it-mali. ki-mali, festivitas, from meal, 
mal, goth. mél, tempus, vices. (jicél, goél, Irish feil, feast,' from which 
probably Cymr. gwiledd, Irish fleadh, feast and meal, as well as Anglo- 
Saxon mael, anc. allem. mal, also mean a meal. 

There is perhaps a similar relationship between scr. rtu, determined 
time, fixed moment for ceremonies and festivals, lat. ritus, and irl. lith, 
lithea", festival, armor. Jit, lid, id., regulated use for religious or political 
ceremonies, rejoicing, hence lita, lida, celebrate. It should be remembered, 
however, that ru, in the sense of season, also has its correlative in the Irish 
rith, rath, etc. (Cf. t. I, p. 108.) 

4) I'd also like to add the Latin cwremonia, which Bopp links to the 
Scr. root Ar, kar, facere, and consequently to karman, work, and more 
specifically sacred work, religious ceremony, sacrifice, etc. From this 
comes karmanya, that which relates to work, the true meaning of the Latin 
word ceremonia. From this comes karmanya, that which relates to the 
work, the true meaning of the Latin word. The same root is probably related 
to irl. cuire, cuiridh, curudh, and cuirm, feast, banquet. Cf. cuiriin, erse cuir 


(imper.), in the sense teperfi- cere, and cearaim, facere. 


§ 336. THE GAME OF DICE. 


We can concede, without further proof, that a race as well endowed in 
every respect as the ancient Aryas were must have known how to provide 


themselves with varied entertainment; but it is more 


‘Irl. /é/, from /élire, fcstilogium. 


It's hard to know what games charmed their leisure time. I mean games in 
the strict sense of the word, because dancing, singing and music, which are 
in varying degrees common to all races of man, certainly embellished the 
existence of our earliest ancestors. As far as special games are concerned, 
the only one that can with any probability be traced back to primitive times 
is dice. 

Indeed, this game of chance was known and played by the Greeks and 
Indians from the earliest times. Homer already shows the suitors playing 
dice (Trwroiri) seated on ox skins in front of Ulysses' palace gate (Od., I, 
207). In India, the Rigveda bears witness to an even greater antiquity, not 
only to the existence of this game, but also to the passion with which it was 
played. In Mandata, X, 34, we find an admirable song in which a player 
describes, with incomparable energy, the fatal effects of this passion. It's 
true that the Greeks attributed the invention of dice to Palamedes, at the 
time of the siege of Troy; but this is obviously a worthless tradition, like so 
many others of its kind. The fact that this game existed in India and Greece, 
at a time when it is impossible to suppose any transmission, still only 
provides a presumption in favor of a common origin, since after all it may 
have been invented equally on both sides; but this presumption is turned 
into virtual certainty by some data from the comparison of languages. 

1) According to Wilson, the scr. pdtaka designates the action of 
throwing dice, and is probably an altered form of pdtaka, with the t dental, 
and derived from pdtay, jacere, causative of pat, 
cadere, volare.' This verb, in fact, applies specifically to the movement of 
falling dice, as in Nalus (8, 15): akshah patanti vacavartinah, tali cadunt ad 
arbitrium versantes. Now, to the same root, which in Greek has become 
TTIT (iriirra)), is surely linked the name of the dice, "TTOC, irwrog, from 
which jrfrrevw, to play with dice, and which is already found in 
Homer. Hesychius and Eusthate derive it from Traga TO Trtruv, the action 
of falling. It's not clear what the difference was between 77ttrcog and 


xvGog, but that doesn't really matter for philological purposes. The 


reduction of the consonant can be explained by an older form, TreTcro¢, 
analogous to scr. patasa, bird, from pat, to fly. 

2) From the rac. as, jacere, pra-as, projicere, the die is called prdsaka 
in Sanskrit, and it is probable that the synonym pdgaka, for pdsaka and 
apasaka, similarly derives from apa as, abji- cere. - Pott {Et F., I, 276 ) 
conjectures with some reason that the Latin dlea, for aslea, also belongs to 
the root as. The Greek atrr¢i¢, atrrp’ dé, is singularly reminiscent of the 
scr. astra, missile, trait, arrow, from as (Cf. t. I, p. 272), all the more so 
since prdsa, species of arrow, i.e. projectile, has the same etymological 
meaning as prasaka, dé. From this, and by comparing darpaTT’, lightning 
as a stroke, we can believe that drr¢dyafac, die, is a compound of dtrr¢a 
with a second element that remains obscure. The action of vertébre would 
then be derived from that of dé, and not the other way round, as is generally 
accepted. Finally, the Cymr. frist, dé, could be traced back to Sanskrit 
prdasaka, at least as an analogous formation, perhaps = prdsta, which is 
projected, if the change from p to ff were supported by other examples in 
the Cymr. . 

1 The D.P. gives pdtaka as = pataka and pdtana. 

3) The scr. dévana, dice, and game of des, like dytita, then game, 
banter in general, diviner, déritar, dice player, etc., derive from the rac. div, 
aleis ludere, but whose proper meaning is jacere,jacidariCf. dev, id. The 
general meaning of ludere, jocari, which div also has, is thus secondary and 
derived from that of having fun throwing dice. This transition of meaning 
must have already taken place at the time of Arian unity, since the name of 
the brother-in-law, dtvar, devara, iictrgj, levir, etc. (Cf. p. 65), designates 
him as the bantering friend, and not certainly as the dice player. Further 
proof is to be found in the Latin jocus, jocari, whose meaning is quite 
general, if Pott is right, as I believe, to see it as an alteration of djocus (Et. 
F,, I, 114, 266), just as Ju-piter is for Dju-piter. Cf. Sanskrit Dydus pitar, t 
he Father Sky, and Dyupati, the Master of Heaven. Djocus, like Sanskrit 


dytita, dice game, but with a different suffix, would derive from div, which 


becomes dyu, dyti, in several combinations, and the primitive meaning of 
the Latin word would also be that of dice game. 

4) A second fact, of exactly the same kind, occurs for the scr. root 
gluh, tesseris ludere, from which comes glaha, dice, and joueur de dés, 
glahana, dice game, etc. This root, probably identical to grah, capere, 
prehendere, expresses either the action of seizing dice to throw them, or 
that of fighting, grappling in the game of dice. This root, undoubtedly 
identical to grah, capere, prehendere, expresses either the action of seizing 
the dice to throw them, or that of struggling, of grappling in the combat of 
the game. Cf. graha, effort to fight, and vi-grcth, pugnare, contendere. 

The meaning of glaha, which remained special in Sanskrit, became 
completely generalized in Anglo-Sax. glig, game, entertainment, then 
instrument play, music, etc., hence gligman, gliman, joculator, musicus, 
gliwian, for gligwian, jocari, tibias canere; gliw, mimus, facetiz, gleo, 


gaudium = English. 


glee, etc. As in many other cases, the initial g remains unaltered. 

I believe that the Slavic ancestors i-grati, ludere, igra, ludus, igritsi, 
aleator, etc., Russian, illyr., pol. igra, game, but also Polish gra, id. graé, pl 
ay, boh. Ara, etc., should be related to the same root, with loss of the final 
guttural. The prefixed i may be a remnant of a redoubled form, like 
yigraksh, from grah, and analogous to the e in e-ye/f vigilo = scr. gagar. 
Here, as with Anglo-Sax. glig and Lat. jocus, albeit to a lesser degree, the 
primitive meaning of dice game has been forgotten. 

5) The anc. ail. gaila, dice, is isolated in Germanic languages and has 
no known origin. I suspect a connection with scr. khéla, khéli, game, 
dalliance, from khé/, vacillating and lascivious; cf. khélay, ludere, and 
khélani, chess piece. The change of kh to g would be the same as the change 
of kh to % in khalina,mors as we know that X responds to 
regularly in Germanic. This is supported by the fact that the meaning of 
lascivire, to play amorously, is also found in Old German gail, geil, ags. 
gai, Modern German geil, petulans, libidinosus, lascivus, etc. 

6) The Low Latin dodus, Provengal dat, itaL dado, etc., seems to 
correspond to the Persian dadan, dice and game; but there is probably only 
an indirect affinity here, as the common source seems to be the Arabic 
dadd, daddad, dice, and game, a pleasant thing, which will have passed 
either to Persian or to southern Europe in the Middle Ages. Our word dé 
does not come from dadus, but from Low Latin decius, in Old French dex, 
diex, dais, hence deycier, maker of dice (see Ducange). Cf. English die, 


plur. dice. The origin is highly uncertain, especially if we compare the 


cymric dis, Irish dii, but also disle, erse disne, dis- nean, with suffixes that belie 


the idea of borrowing from English dice. 
§ 337 THE BALL TO PLAY. 


The very simplicity of the ball game suggests its ancient origins, and in 
Homer, Nausicaa is seen playing with her followers ( Od., IV, 100). However, 
none of the Sanskrit or Iranian names for the ball known to me are found in 
European languages, where, on the other hand, the same term is used 
everywhere to designate it. For example: 

Gr. iraAAa et vriiwe. 

Lat. pila. 

Irl. piléar, erse pdléir; cymr. pel, pelen, pellen ; armorie. pellen. 

Ane. ail. palla, balla; scand. bollr. 

Lith. pilla, pilline. 

Russian pilia, puttka, pol. pii, pilka, etc. 

Although the gr. surely derives from 
cer, the variations in the root vowel and suffixes in' the terms compared prevent 
us from believing in a transmission, with the exception of the Germanic, which 
appears to have been borrowed. It is far more probable that all these names are 
linked to a root of movement that is very widespread in the Arian family, and 
from which we have already seen one of those of the arrow derived (Cf. t. I, p. 
272). The forms and meanings of this root vary considerably; I'll just mention 
the main ones here. 

Scr. pal, pall, ire (Dhatup. ), pél, ire, vacillare (ibid.), pii ([ff),pélay, 
projicere, mittere. 

Pers. paltidan, to fall, to turn. Cf. pilah, pillah, pullah, cocoon, pilah, id., 
button, i.e. round, moving object. 

Gr. throw, “roAew, turn, 7nAjr¢/Z4,7riAaa>, 
go, approach. 

Lat. pello, pepuli, to push, move. 


Irl. pillim, to turn, turn around; cymr. pellu, to move away, pelu, to throw, p 


eliaw, to brandish, pwyllaio, to push. 

Ags. feallan, tomber, scand. falla, anc. ail. fallan, etc. 

Lith. pulti, fall. 

To the same group is perhaps attached, with a prosthetic s, the germ. spil, 
game, hence ags. spilian, scand. spila, anc. ail. spilon, to play, whose primitive 


meaning would thus be to throw, either the ball or the dice. 


§ 338 THE DOLL. 


This cherished childhood toy has surely existed for as long as there have 
been little girls, and mothers eager to amuse them. Almost everywhere, its 
names mean little child, usually in the feminine form, due to the influence of 
the sex that delights in it. Thus the Scr. putrikd, diminutive of putri, 
ddaruputrikd, little girl of wood, vastraputrikd, little girl of cloth, darugarbhd, 
little newborn of wood, etc., the Greek, the Latin pupa, the Cymr. 6adan, the 
Armor. merchoden, etc., all mean little children. There would be no 
comparative observations to be made here, if Old German did not offer us a 
word for doll whose proper meaning of child, lost in Germanic, seems to be 
found in Sanskrit, which would assign it, in any case, a high antiquity. 

This is the anc. ail. doccha or toccha, tohcha, facha, modern ail. docke, 
tocke, where the d appears to be more correct than the /, if we compare the scr. 
tdka, child, offspring. The most regular form must have been doheha, 
diminutive perhaps contracted from dohicha, like a-nchd, avia, from anihha, di 


minutive of and (Grimm, D. Gramm., Il, 677). Cf. p. 50. 


§ 339 DANCE. 


All the peoples of the world dance and have danced from time immemorial, 


and the ancient Aryas are no exception in this respect. This is borne out by the 


following observations. 

1) The scr. tdndi, art of dancing, and tandava, a kind of dance with violent 
gestures, no doubt derive from the rac. tad, tand, pulsare, verberare, either 
because the earth was struck with the foot, or because this dance was 
accompanied by the clapping of hands or the clash of weapons. 

This term is certainly to be found in anc. ail. fanz, where the z corresponds to 
a primitive dental d, while the initial t has remained intact, perhaps as a result of 
the onomatopoeic character of this word. Scand. dans is more irregular, as are 
Cymr. datons, Armor. dans, IRL. damhsa, erse dannsa, all probably derived 
from Germanic. 

This is more doubtful for anc. si. taritlsi, Russian tanetsti, pol. taniec, illyr. 
tanaz, from which respectively tantsovati, tanco- wad, tanzati, to dance. 

2) Another Sanskrit name for dance, rinkha, rinkhana, from rikh, rinkh, se 
movere (Dhatup.), has been preserved faithfully, but exclusively it seems, in 


Irish rince, 


mrinceadh, dance, rinceoir, dancer, from rincim, to dance. The Sanskrit words 
also apply to the action of slipping, staggering, falling, and indicate a dance ofa 
different character from tdndava.' 

3) Several terms, such as the Latin salto saltatio, express only the action 
of jumping. This leads us to associate with scr. ¢a¢, salire, primitively kak(?), 
in Dhatup. vacillare, instabilem esse, the ancestral Slavonic xkakuti, saltare, 
skakanié, saltus; Russian skakdtl, skokniti, skoctti, jump, dance, skakanie, 
skdcka, dance, skoku, jump, etc., as well as the pol, pol. skakac, skoczic, 
dancing, etc., as well as lith. szdktl, dancing, jumping, szokis, szokima.’ 
dancing, etc.” 

This may also suggest an affinity between the gr. espece de danse 
peu décente, sorte de 
cancan, and the scr. kurd, ktird, salire, ludere, hence kiirda, kur- dana, saut. If 
we were to review the rich nomenclature of the various national dances, we 


would surely find other interesting points of comparison. 


§ 340. MUSIC. 


Dance and music are intimately linked by the principle of rhythm, and one 
calls forth the other; but all music begins with song, which is as natural to man 
as dance. 

1 The D. P. has rinkh, to crawl like children, to move 
slowly, hence rinkhd, a kind of horse gait, dance, 
rinkhana, the movement of children who cannot yet 
walk; also ring ana, from ring. 

' According to the D. P., cag is only an inferred root of 


caca, hare. Fick (199) admits a primitive form skak = scr. 
khac, exsilire, exsurgere. Cf. t. I, p. 561. 


than speech. On the other hand, the invention of instruments already indicates a 
certain development of industry; and yet it goes back to the most remote ages, 
since Genesis places before the Flood the tradition relating to Jubal, son of 
Lamech, and father of those who play the harp and the chalumeau ( Gen., IV, 21 
). I'll come back to singing and instruments later on, and first talk about the 
general names of music. 

These names are very different in the Arian languages of East and West, 
because music as an art was only cultivated in times of advanced civilization, 
and before that there weren't even terms to designate it.This is why the Greek 

borrowed from the name of the 
muse, has become widespread in Europe with the progress of modern science. 
The very small number of similarities that can be made do not therefore prove 
that the ancient Aryas took the art of music beyond simple melody, and even 
less so as they only lead to general notions of sound or song. Thus : 

1) Scr. kalata or kalatva, music, melody (Wilson). Cf. kala, soft sound, 
pleasant murmur, kalana, murmur, kalana, babble (Wilson).'! The Dhatup. 
gives a root kal, kall, so- nare, indistinctum sonum edere, which is sufficiently 
legitimate by its extended affinities in the rest of the family. Cf. Greek 

to call; lat. calo, calator; irl. caZ, cdil, voice, callaid, cry, complaint, 


cation, noise, babil, etc., armor. kel, kéal; noise, rumor; old German hellan 


(hall, hull), sonare, halon, holén, NOCSLTe; lithuanian kaloti, koloti, gronder, 


kolone, gron- derie, etc., etc., etc.. 


' The D. P. does not indicate these meanings for kalana 
and kalatd. 

The special Sanskrit meaning can be found in IRL. ceol, ceoltadh, music, 
melody, ceolaire, musician, ceolmhar, musical, harmonious, etc.' Cf. ceoldn, b 
ell, and screaming child, but also ceileir, erse ceilear, birdsong. 

2) The pers. tardnah, melody, song, is probably related, like tarang, 
clamor, cry, tarak, crash, thunder, etc., and like scr. tara, piercing sound, to the 
rac. ¢f, tar, trajicere. 

This is probably Irish for torman, bagpipe sound, noise, but in erse also 
music and musical instrument. Cf. cymr. ystyrmant, Jew's harp. 

The sansc. tira, tirya, musical instrument, tri, trumpet, hence tdurya, 
music in general, may also be related to ¢f: For the development of finto tr, next 
to ar, cf. gtir, senescere == Yf, gar, pir, implere = pf, par, etc., which also 
justifies the connection assumed above between kiird, kiirda and gr. . 

3) It's strange that only the Celtic languages have preserved names for 
music that correspond to Sanskrit. In addition to the above, there are two others. 

One is Irish aine, music, melody, cymr. anaw, anant, id. which finds its 
etymology in the 'scr. an, sonare, and spirare (Dhatup.) = an, spirare, and 
sonare in the derivatives dnaka, drum, and thundering cloud, and sdnikd, 
sdneyi, flute, composed with ea, cum, and meaning that has breath or sound. 

The other is irland. ealaidh, music; cymr. alaw, alon, 

7 Ceol - Middle Irish cet, cél (?), in cel-bind, of 
sweetmusic (O'Curr., Manner8, etc., t. I, p. 395), 
perhaps, like ceileir, from a ctl root, possibly related to 
the scr. kil, to play (Dhatup.), hence kila, kéli* game, 


kilakila, shout of joy, etc. (O'Curr., Manner 8 etc., t. III, p. 
395). 

in 
eilw, eilyw, eilon, id.; cf. alan, breath, respiration, which seem to answer to scr. 


alati, a kind of singing, moreover without any etymology. 


§ 341. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


I've already mentioned the war trumpet in § 257, but alongside these noisy 
instruments, there were other, more melodious ones to charm leisure time, or 
enliven dances and festivals. Exactly what they were, we can no longer say; but 
what we can say is that they were of two kinds, wind instruments and string 


instruments. We'll deal with these separately. 


A) Wind instruments. 


1) The simplest, and undoubtedly the oldest, was the chalumeau, which 
consisted of a reed pierced with a few holes, and which essentially belonged to 
pastoral life. In many languages, the names of the chalumeau and the flute are 
the same as those of the reed. Thus Sanskrit vafica and vénu, flute and bamboo, 
Persian nd, ndy, flute and reed; cf. scr. na, empty, and nd, indeterminate 
musical instrument (Wilson). Gr. and JcaAa/xog, lat. calamus, from which our 
word chalumeau derives, ail. schalmei, etc., angl.-sax. bune, anc. ail. suegala, 
VirVfead, fideog, and ribhéid, etc., all offer the double meaning indicated. 


Among these names, the scr. vaii¢a, vaft¢i, vaftcikd, flute, pipe, 


and properly reed, bamboo, is especially interesting, because it seems to be 
found in Lithuanian wamzis, wamzdis, flute, pipe, perhaps more correctly 
wamszis, with primitive sz = ¢ = k. Vaftca for vanka, the reed that bends and 
curves, seems derived from the root vank, tortuose incedere, hence vakra, 
curve, and the Vedic vanku, tortuose incedens {Rigv,, I, 114, 4 ). Cf. also 
vankri,rib, and a kind of musical instrument. 

2) From scr. svara, son, and Jas, ludere, artem exercere, comes the 
compound svaraldsikd, flute. To the root svr, svar, sonare, sometimes 


contracted to sur, are attached several names of wind instruments in congeneric 


languages. 

Here first, probably, Persian sumd, stimd, shor, trumpet. Cf. shér, noise, and 
surédan, to sing. We should expect chw, cli for sv, as in ch'ur, light = scr. svar, 
etc., but the sibilant is maintained because of the onomatopoeia. 

Then, in Europe, gr. flute. Cf. rupifa, whistle, lat. susurro, etc. 

The lith. surma, surmas, id., flashlight; pol. surma, 

Anc. si. svirali, sviréli, tibia, Russian svirieli, ill. svirala, svi- roka, surla, 
etc., from svirati, sviriti, tibia canere. 

To svar also belongs the Cymric chwara (chw - sv), to play an instrument, 
then to play in general, as well as chwardd, armorie, choarz, laugh, laughter, 
and chwyrn, whistle, snore. Cf. armor. chouirina, neigh, and chourik (the ch 
here pronounced as in French), noise, squeak (Cf. t. II, p. 275). 

Pott {Et, F,, I, 226 ) also relates to svar the Greek o'aAfluyj;, trumpet, for 
(FFatA“ny?, with the addition of a probably causative p (Cf. Bopp, V, Gr,, II, 
100), and which appears to be found in the lith. szwilpti, to whistle, to sing (of 
birds), to buzz, hence sztoilpa, whistler, szwilpokas’ blackbird, and szioilpine, 
chanter, pipe. The sz, irregularly for s, must be attributed to onomatopoeia. 

3) The sanscr. vdna, flute, pipe,“ from van, van, sonare (Dhatup.), 
perhaps responds directly, by the change of n into Z, as in ctAAtp, alius = 
sanscr. anna, the Greek avAog, flute (Cf. Z. S., X, 246, note, and Bugge, Z. S., 
20, 50). D would then have to be separated from ao) = scr. vd, flare, although 
the rac. vd, van, van, may be primitively allied to each other. Cf. also ven, vén, 


organum musicuin canendi causa sumere, fidibus canere, véna, musician, 


XLI In the Veda, instrumental music (D. P.), hundred- 
string harp. Cf. vdni, music, voice, and also reed (ib.). 

® But, according to Stokes (Rem.’ , 23), fonn, for fond, is 
related to scr. vand, to celebrate, to praise. Cf. § following 
no. 1. 

' The D. P. does not have cushira given by Wilson, but 
the rac. pus h, to whistle, a secondary form of ¢vas. 
Weber (Beitr., 4, 285) points out that the true, older 
lesson is sushira, as also sush for cush, the German 
sausen. In the D. P., wind, cushila, is attributed to ¢ush, to 
dry. 


come, flute and reed, and perhaps vmd, the Indian lute. The root van, sonare, is 
perhaps found in Irish /onnatin, to sing, fonn, song, fonnmhar, melodious,’ and, 
in the form vin. in anc. ail. weinon, ejularé, ululare, flere, Scand. veina, 
lamentari, English iohine; cf. anc. ail. tointi6n, murmurare, etc., in English. 

4) The scr. cushira, pierced, perforated, designates a wind instrument 
pierced with holes, from cusha, ¢uM, hole, cavity. Cf. vivara- ndlikd, flute, i.e. 
small tube with holes. 

I compare irland. cuisle, cuulin, flute, chalumeau, and in general hollow 
stem, straw, tube, vein, etc. Cf. scr. cushila, air, wind.* 

5) An extensive group of wind instrument names can be traced back to the 
onomatopoeia tutu or dudu, which in Persian expresses the sound of the flute. 

Persian totak, kourde dudék, shepherd's pipe; Turkish. m= 

Irl. dudég, erse dudach, trumpet. 

Goth. thut-kaurn, id., ail. mod. tiithorn. Cf. ags. theotan, scand. thiota, anc. 
ail. diuzan, stridere; scand. taut, susurras, suéd. tuta, cornu canere; ail. mod. 
dudeln, id., and dudel-sack, bagpipes. 

Lith. duda> dudeéle, shepherd's horn, dudoti, to sound the horn. Cf. tutoti, to 
croak, and tuturge, flute. 

Russian dudd, diidka, dudoéka, pipe, fife; dudiii, to play the pipe; polon. 
dudaé, id., dudka, pipe, dudy (plur.), bagpipe. 

Here and there, there may have been transmission from one language to 
another, but the overall picture points to a common pro-ethnic origin. 

6) The pers. shufsh, shafsh, flute, pipe, as well as shipur, shipiz, id., 
trumpet, are related to the onomatopoeia shujlidan, shiplidan, whistle, chirp. 
Cf. Latin sibilo, our words siffler, sifflet, etc. 

Similar terms include the ancestral si. soptt, sopétl, tibia, Russian sopéU, 
chalumeau, flageolet, and sipdvka, id. Cf. Russian siplyl, siptiéit, hoarse, pol. sz 
eplaé, to whisper, murmur; and the ancestral si. sopati, tibia canere, Russian 
sopiti, to whistle, etc. If we compare the Lithuan. szwep/éti, to murmur, and the 
Cymr. chunb, chwibol, pipe, chwiban, chwiff, sibilus, chwif- fiaw, to whistle, 
etc., we are tempted to identify the root of the word, we are tempted to identify 


the common root with scr. svap and its European analogues, UT, sop, svef, etc., 


whose current meaning, dormire, may have been originally to blow, to breathe 


with noise, like gr. auice, in both meanings. 


B) Stringed instruments. 


1) The scr. tata and vitata, stringed instrument, as well as tantri, 
instrument string, and tantrin, musician (Wilson),*"" derive from the rac. tan, 
tendere. 

In Greek, we find opyaya errara, stringed instruments, from fVTATOG, 
tense, and iv-Ttiw. 

The ance. irl. tét, fidis (Zeuss, 79), later téd, from which tédaire, harp player 
(Stokes, Jr/. Gi., no. 1017), is for tent, because of the unaspirated ¢, and = scr. 
tantu, id. Cymric has preserved the verb tanu, to extend, and hence tant, 
musical string, ¢rithant, three-stringed rebec, and tantawr, musician (Cf. t. IL, p. 
282). 

2) One of the Sanskrit names for the lute is rudri, from rud, lamen- tari, 
flere, indicating a soft, plaintive instrument. Cf. rud, sound, cry, lament, 
rédana, id. etc, pers. rtid, réd, song, music, string of instrument, réda, 
bowstring, Latin rudo, rudor, Anglo-Sax. reotan, stridere, Scandin. ryta, 
grunnire, anc. ail. riuzan, plangere, stridere, rugire, lith. rauddti, to lament, to 
weep, rauda, complaint, anc. si. rydati, to weep, etc., etc., Cf. rud, sound, 
lament, lament, lament. 


In Greek, where this verbal root is missing, Benfey compares 


Avpefr, for AuJja = rudra ( Gr, W7., II, 6), a conjecture that would make the 


lyre an instrument already known to the ancient Aryas. Kuhn, who accepts this 


XLII In the D. P. only soldier, from tantra, army. Cf. 
tantri- bhanda, the Indian lute, i.e. stringed box (D. P., V, 
1461). With bhdnda’ small case, box, also in 
vadyabhanda, musical instrument, cf. perhaps bandura, 
a kind of mandolin in use in the Ukraine, among little 
Russians. 


connection as probable (Z. S., III, 335), supports it with the analogies he points 
out between the Vedic god Rudra and the Greek Apollo.*'" 

This conjecture is confirmed by a curious coincidence in the nature of the 
instrument itself. We know that the Greeks called the lyre %BAUC, testudo, 
because it originally consisted of a tortoise shell fitted with strings. They 
attributed its invention to Mercury, proof that the memory of the lyre was lost in 
mythical times. Now, in India, we also see the name of the tortoise, kaéahapa’ 
applied to designate the lyre, kaééhapi, but a mythical lyre, that of Sarasvati, th 
e goddess of eloquence, music and the arts. The tortoise was undoubtedly 
known to the ancient Aryas, although its primitive name remains uncertain (Cf. 
t. II, p. 625), and the idea of making it a stringed instrument is not natural 
enough to suppose, with any probability, that it came to both the Indians and the 
Greeks. It must therefore be seen, on both sides, as a legacy from the time of 
Arian unity. 


§ 342 SINGING AND POETRY. 


Although poetry, in all its developments, has an importance quite 
different from that of mere recreation, I consider it here in its relationship 
with song, because in fact, when it comes to primitive times, it is 
impossible to separate these two modes of expression of the human soul. 
All poetry begins with folk songs, and for a long time develops in intimate 
union with vocal melody and musical accompaniment. It's only in times of 
advanced, thoughtful art that declamation replaces song, and song itself 


becomes a powerful means of expressing feelings through the prestige of 


XLUI Both are armed with the bow; Rudra is the best of 
physicians, as Apollo is axétrrwf, and the father of 
Aesculapius; one is called kapardin, from’ the 
arrangement of his long hair, and vanau, tortuose 
incedens, as god of the whirling storm ; the other 
receives the epithets of ohafrtxifMK and Xo“'ac; the 
mouse was consecrated to Rudra, and Apollo had the 
nickname of SAuv&vr, from the mouse, rAtMoc, which 
was his symbol, and so on. 


music. Languages everywhere have preserved evidence of this primitive 
fusion of the two elements, for everywhere poems are songs, and poets are 
singers. 

There's no doubt that the ancient Aryas had their own folk songs, since 
these are found in all races of men, even those at the lowest levels of social 
culture. What is important to know, however, is whether poetry had passed 
through the first stages of purely instinctive art, to rise from song or ballad to 
hymn and epic song, if not to epic proper. In this respect, we have no doubt only 
the too rare and incomplete indications that have remained in the languages, but 
together they can still provide fairly sure presumptions. 

1) The rac. scr. vad, loqui and sonare, vociferari, takes the causative 
vdaday meaning of canere organa musica. Hence vdda, vddana, sound, 
instrumental music, singing, vddya, vaditrat musical instrument, etc. Cf. 
vand, celebrate, praise, vandand, praise, vanditar, laudator, etc. 

To vad corresponds the gr. GJlw, éJe#, to sing, celebrate, from which uA/¢, 
poet, and whose digamma has been preserved in Aeolian avAaFvJoc, flute 
player (Benfey, G. W1.,i, 364). Cf. auJrc, speech, language, etc. Benfey also 
refers to the name of the nightingale dg&iv,in Hesychius a&y/Ewy for 

where a 
would be the Sanskrit prefix d, in d-vad, celebrare’ invocare, and which he 
inclines to separate from 4e/AEw which will return later (Ib., Il, 352)“ 

The Cymr. gwawd = gwad, song of praise, of which awd, awd, song, is 
perhaps only a diminished form, is even more closely related to this. Cf. gwawl 
and awZ, light. As in Irish, 1'/ initial = v often disappears, I also compare odh, 
music, widheach, musical (O'R.), which are thus closer to Greek forms.” 

As for ae/AEw, to sing and tell poetically, hence the epic singer, dviii, song, 


ode, etc., Pott remains uncertain between the roots vad and vid, scire (Et. F., I, 2 


XLIV Cf. lith. vadinti, to call, and anc. ail. far-wdzan, to 
curse. 

' Similarly, Stokes /Rem.’ , 14), odh, oidh = ceol, music. 
Ib. p. 23, to vad is also attached, irland. fuidhir, speech, 
and to vand, to celebrate, praise, irl. fonn“ song, for 
fond. 


30), and this doubt is shared by Benfey (loc.cit.). The root vid,in fact, = 

video, etc., takes the causative form 
véday the meaning of narrare, and similarly with the prefix 4, d@véday, to tell, to 
announce; in Zend dvaéday, id. The doihi¢ form agrees with the preterite 0o/AZa 
= scr. véda, but is difficult to explain from vad. All this speaks in favor of the 
vid. root.’ In both suppositions, Benfey sees in the initial a, and despite the 
difference in quantity, a remnant of the proposition d, which has fallen into 
disuse everywhere other than in Sanskrit and Zend, but which is found in 
composition in some Greek words in the forms of y and de, and traces of which 
are recognized in other languages of the family.“tY **™! 

2) Schlegel compared the Latin carmen with the Scr. karman, work, 
based on the analogy of the verb TTOIVI/JIM. To this Pott objects (Et. F., 
I, 280) that carmen is for caamen, as indicated by the ancient name of the 
muse, casmena = camena, and that it thus belongs to the rac. scr. ¢afa, 
narrare, laudare, celebrare, hence gastra, song of praise, ¢aftsd, praise, 
¢aitstar, panegyrist, etc.., and especially the Vedic ¢as- man, hymn ( Cf. 
Kuhn, Z. S., IV, 46 ). It is possible, however, that carmen and casmena are 
similar only in suffix. If we wanted to stick to the meaning of song of 
praise, we could link carmen to the same root as scr. kdru, singer, poet, 
panegyrist, according to the D. P., from kar, to celebrate, to speak of 
someone with praise, hence also Airi, poet and song of praise, Airti, praise, 
good name, Airta, celebrated, and so on. However, as carmen more 
specifically designated a magical song, it is more likely to be linked to the 


root kar in the sense of facere aliquid. 


XLV It is also to vid that Stokes (Rem.’ , 23) links the 
Irish faed, cymr. gwaedd, cry, clamor. 

XLVI For Greek, cf. the examples given by Pott (Et. F., 
II, 384, 2° ed.). In other European languages, we have 
reported several cases, e.g. t. II, p. 330, and we shall 
see others. Cf. Curtius (Gr. Et.’ , 233), who regards !'"" 
in "FfAw, as prosthetic. 


aliquo, spec. magicis artibus, as we shall show when discussing magic. 

In any case, the Latin word can surely be traced back to the earliest 
times. 

3) An equally ancient tenne, and interesting in many ways, is the scr. 
kavi, poet, originally a thinker, a sage, and, as a Vedic adj., ingenious, 
intelligent, wise, prudent. The great poet Valmiki is called the kavi par 
excellence, and his work, the Ramayana, is a kavya, a poem composed with 
art, wisdom, inspiration and divination. Hence also kavitd, kavitva, poetry 
and wisdom. Cf. zend kavi, adj., wise, from ku, ¢ku, to see (Justi). 

According to the D. P., the origin of kavi is probably the same as that of 
dkuta or Gkiti, intention, motive, which would lead to a root ku or ki, lost in 
Sanskrit, but preserved in several European languages with the meaning of 
see, foresee, know, etc. Here probably relates to the Gr. This is probably 
related to the Gr. xtta, MCIMJ for xoFea), to know, as well as to hear = 
Jwyoew, clxtiij, audition, etc. Then the Latin catieof to beware, to be 
prudent, hence cautus, cautio, etc.; the ancest. si. éuti, cognoscere, cutié, co 
gnitio, po-éuvati, custodire, etc.; and finally, with 8 prosthetic, the Anglo- 
Sax. scawian, ancest. German Scawon, allem. mod. schauen, conspicere, 
considerare, intueri, speculari, etc. The true meaning of kavi, wise, prudent, 
and properly clairvoyant, explains how this name, along with kavd, became 
in Zend that of the king, whose office is to foresee, watch over and direct 
with wisdom and prudence. Hence kdvya, royal, and the Persian kay, great 
king, hero, and noble, excellent, just, kiya, id., and in the plural Aaydn, great 


kings, i.e. 


those of the second dynasty.' This is what prevents us from linking, with 
Benfey (Samay. GL), kavi to the root ku, sonare, canere, which would 
explain the meaning of poet, but not that of sage and king. 

Now, what gives this ancient name of the poet a special importance is 
that the Celtic languages seem to have preserved it in those of poem and 
poetry. The Irish coi, poéme,’ corresponds to kavi or kdvya, with the v 
regularly omitted between two vowels, as in 67 = avi, ovis, ni = navis, etc. 
Cymric, which retains the r in the form of w, cf. dew = scr. dtva, irland. dia, 
has kept it in cowydd, versified poem, continuous, not divided into stanzas 
(Cf. Sanskrit kavita), hence cowyddwr, poet, cowyddiad, versification, co- 
wyddu, to compose a poem, etc. Note that the term cymric, like léser, kdvya 
and kavita, applies to a work of art, a poem of a higher order than simple 
ballads. 

If these comparisons are not misleading, they would suggest that, in the 
days of unity, the poet, the wise man, the seer, was a considerable and 
respected figure, and that poetry must already have played a very important 
role. 

4) The pers. danah, song, cry of joy, dan, lament, etc., derives from 
danidan, to murmur; cf. scr. dhan, sonare. 

From the same root come two European names for song and poetry, 
namely Iris. dan, song, poem, ddnachd, poetry, and Lithuan. daina, popular 


song, as opposed to 


* According to Haug, Gathas d. Zor., I. 179), and as a 
result of the religious split between Iranians and 
Indians, zend kavi sometimes took on an unfavorable 
meaning, while Aura always remained a title of honor 
for kings. 

‘OR. Cf. y cai, lamentatio (Corm.. GL, 32); coi, id. 


(Stokes, ir. ci, no. 770.) 


gésme, sacred song. Hence daindti, to sing ballads, daino- tojis, singer, 
dainininkas, poet, etc.' 

The irl. duan, song, poem, is different from dan and obviously belongs 
to the scr. rac. dhvan, sonare, hence dhvana, dhvani, sound, and all the 
more so as dhvani is also understood more specifically as poetic style. 
From duan come duanaire, duanaidhe, poet, singer, duantach, poetic, 
duantachadii, poetry, etc. 

5) The existence of a more or less developed poetic art, among the 
ancient Aryas, can be inferred from certain figurative expressions used to 
characterize the poet's work, and whose agreement in the various 
languages would be difficult to explain without admitting a common 
origin. The work of composition is compared either to the art of weaving, 
or to that of shaping or carpentry, and more than once, using the same 
roots. 

Thus, in the first place, we find in the Vedic hymns the rac. va or vé, 
texere, applied in this way. For example /Rigv., I, 6, 1, 8): "The women 
who have the gods as their spouses wove a hymn {arkam tivus) to Indra 
when he put the demon Ahi to death." And elsewhere {Rigv., X, 53, 6): 
"Weave {vayatd)- without knots (i.e. without defects) the work of the 


poets." * The scr. vaptar, weaver, from vap, also means a 


' Weber (Beitr., 4, 285) rightly observes that daina 
belongs to a root di, not dan, and corresponds to the 
Vedic sanscr. dhénd, discourse, speech, and to the 
Zend daéna, law, from dhi and di, to see, know, think. 

' Cf. Max Miller, Die todtenbestattung bei den alten 
brahmanen, p. 22. The term used here for poet, gégii, 
adj. (D. P.), from gu, sonare, finds its analogue in 
yo>i¢, magician, from yoo¢, magic song, howling, 
from which ycaw, etc., is derived. 


poet, and, in Zend, the rac. uf = vap, up, is used in the sense of celebrating 
poetically (Spiegel, Beit., I, 316). 

Aufrecht (Z. S., IV, 280) has collected several examples of the use of the 
verb applied to poetry, and he has no hesitation 
in saying 
This is not the case for VOyoc, whose proper meaning would thus be that of 
fabric (Cf. t. II, p. 219etqq.). The meaning would remain the same if we 
preferred to relate, with Sonne (Z. S., X, 364), upiW) -€voc, and 
consequently to scr. syuman, fabric, from sw, suere.' 

Similar transitions can be found in Irish wige, fabric and poem, and 
Scand. bragr, poem, allied to bragd, nexus, from bregda, Anglo-Sax. 
bregdan, nectere, plectere. A similar relationship may exist between Cymr. 
prydu’ to form, to compose, to invent poetically, hence prydiad, poetry, 
pryddyd, poet, and anc. si. présti (preda), nere, hence pré- divo, filum, etc. 

The root taksh, fabricari, is used as va, in the Rigvéda, to express poetic 
composition. Thus: <i Gétama has composed ( atakshat ) a new hymn for 
Indra" (I, 62, 13). - "Men have recited mentally composed hymns ( hrda 
takshtan)" (I, 67, 2). "The Ribhus composed (tatakshus) a hymn for Agni" 
(IV, 36,1). 

This is exactly the Latin expression texere carmina, except for the sense 
of weaving that the Latin verb has taken on (Cf. t. IL, p. 223). The Iris ¢éis, 
song, is perhaps related to taksh, as deas to daksha, dexter. 


I think we should also refer to the ancestral ail. dihton, garlic. 


" But cf. the scr. sumna, devotion, prayer, as an 
expression of attachment; also _ benevolence, 
kindness, favor, according to the D. P. (VII, 1102), 
from su-mnd - man. 


mod. dichten, to compose poetically, hence dichter, poet, dichtung, poetry, 
gedicht, poem. Except for the weakening of the vowel, dih corresponds 
exactly to tak, the primitive form of taksh ( Cf. t. II, p. 169 ), and dihton is 
derived from it as in Greek r/xra from TIW. Incidentally, the form taksh is 


also found in anc. ail. dehsa, axe, and dihsila’ timon, etc. (Cf. t. II, p. 152.). 


6) Another indication of a poetic art that was fairly advanced at the time 
of unity can be drawn from the remarkable analogies that West- phal has 
pointed out between the metrical versification of the Vedic Indians, the 
Iranians and the Greeks. D results from his research, for the details of which 
I must refer to Kuhn's paper (Z. S., [X, 437), that the identity of the Vedic 
meters with those of some portions of the Avesta, in the Yagna and the 
Gathas, is such that it necessarily implies a common origin. This, however, 
would prove nothing for the even more remote era of Arian unity; but the 
demonstration is completed by comparing the ancient Greek metre in 
Archilochus' iambes with that of the Vedic hymns. On both sides, in fact, 
we find exactly three series of iambes: the dimeter, and the cata- ledic and 
acatalectic trimeter. We must conclude that this metric system already 
existed when the Indians, Iranians and Greeks were still a single 
people.1’" 

SECTION IL 


VARIOUS CUSTOMS. 


ARTICLE I. 


§ 343. HOSPITALITY. 


I have already mentioned, in § 175, some remarkable terms that reveal 
more than one feature of ancient hospitality customs in pastoral times. We 
have seen that cow stations, géshpada, were the places where hospitality 
was exercised, and that, to celebrate the arrival of a guest, an ox was killed. 
Among the names of the host, there are no others that could point us in the 


direction of some hospitable custom; but two of these names, of a more 


XLVII We must add here the comparison proposed by 
Kuhn (Z. S., 3,428) between Sanskrit chanda, singer, 
chandas, song of praise, magic song, Vedic song, poetic 
meter, Latin scando and Scandinavian skald, singer, 
poet, with / for n. 


general meaning, could well date back to primitive times. 

1) The first is the scr. dvé¢ika, host, i.e. one who enters, and, in the 
neuter, hospitality, from dvé¢a, action of entering, d-mp, intrare. 

Its etymological correlative is obviously found in Lithuanian. wészéti, to 
go to someone's home, and stay there as a guest, hence wészne, f., hospes 
femina, wészéjimas, home visit, waiszinti, to receive guests, waiszinnimas, 
hospitable reception, etc. 

2) The second is the scr. agantu, host, i.e. arriving, advena, from d- 
gam, advenire. Cf. grhdgata, id. i.e. arrived in the house. 

I think I recognize it in anc. irl. 6egid, host, 6igedacht, hospitality ( Z.’ , 
31). The non-aspiration of g between two vowels may be due to the scribe's 
carelessness, since in Irish mod. oighe, oighidh, and erse aoigh, aspiration 
reappears.’ The same doubt arises for the weakened d of ¢, as Zeuss also 
gives a form oigheta, acc. plur. hospites. If the correct theme is dighit, 
oghit, from éghint, it corresponds to scr. dgantu; but if it is 6ghith, it must 
be related to scr. dgata, arrived, in grhdagata. [also find, in O'Reilly, a form 
oighimh, host, which corresponds exactly to scr. dgama, arriving. 


Note this new example of the existence of the @ prefix in a European 


language. 
ARTICLE II. 


§ 344. RIGHT AND LEFT. 


The symmetry of the human body, which appears perfect on the outside, 
no longer exists to the same degree with regard to the internal organs; and 
this is undoubtedly where we must look for the primitive cause of the 
distinction so generally established between the right and the left. Why do 
the right arm and the right hand almost always have an undisputed 
superiority over the opposite limbs? That's a question best left to 
physiology. As far as we are concerned, this distinction only interests us 


here because of the influence it has exerted, from the earliest times, on the 


ideas and customs of the Arian race. 
Strength and dexterity are the natural prerogative of the right, which is 
thus entrusted with the main active functions. It is 


' As it is often only indicated in manuscripts by a dot 
above the letter, omission is easy. 


Ill 14 the right hand that 
presides over work and combat, and also wields tools and weapons. Hence 
the ideas of esteem, and even respect, that are associated with everything 
that concerns it. This is how it becomes the symbol of rectitude, the 
pledge of sincerity, the sign of honor. Ideas to the contrary are naturally 
attached to the left, and both apply in many ways to social relationships, 
ceremonial and religious customs, superstitious beliefs and so on. Among 
primitive peoples, where symbols have great power, these associations of 
ideas take on an importance that diminishes with the progress of 
civilization; so it is above all in languages that they have left the clearest 
clues to their ancient influence. This can be seen by examining the 
significant names of right and left, and even better, the terms that derive 
from them secondarily. ' 


§ 345. THE RIGHT. 


The agreement of the Arian languages for the main name of the right is 
remarkable, and its etymology, preserved by Sanskrit, is perfectly clear. 

1) The scr. dakshina, dexter, comes from daksha, strong, capable, 
skilful, and as subst. ability, skill, etc., either physical or moral. The root is 
daksh, in the active, to do something well for someone, in the middle, to be 
strong, to be able (D. P.). Also dakshata and dakshya, skill, dex-. 


* Grimm, following dosa Geschichtc dcr deutschen 
sprache, p. 980, has inserted an essay on this subject 
full of ingenious views, from which we shall borrow 
more than once. 


truthfulness. The adj. dakshina shares the meanings of daksha, and 
secondarily signifies upright, moral, honest, kind, considerate, etc. It is 


obvious that the epithet dakshina was first applied to the right hand as the 


strongest, before designating the right side in general. Other derived 
meanings are gift, offering, pledge, promise, help, because it is the right 
hand that gives, commits and helps. 

Zend dashina, dexter, has been replaced by new terms in Persian and 
other Iranian languages. 

The gr. Jitiog combines the meanings of daksha and daks- hina,namely 
dexter, which is to the right, then skillful, dexterous, agile, proper, well- 
mannered, etc..Hence dexterity; 
cf. dakshatda, Sdytiutng, welcome, i.e. presentation of the right hand, etiaa, 
right hand, then strength, courage, and promise, commitment, like 
dakshina. 

The lat. dextercorresponds to the comparative and means 
also adroit, happy, propitious, suitable. Hence dextra, right hand, 
dexteritas, skill, complacency, helpful disposition, happiness, etc. 

In Irish, we find deas, more formerly des, dexter, with the secondary 
meanings of adroit, suitable, decent, correct, elegant, pretty, etc., hence 
deise = scr. dakshya, dexterity, propriety, elegance, beauty, etc., and several 
other analogous derivatives. -m Cymr. has deheu, deau, dexter, (leheuder, d 
exterity, le corn, dehou, dyhou, \'armor. dehou, dihou, déou, with h for s 
from ksh. 

The eu, au, ou endings of Cymric dialects indicate the ancient presence 
of a v suffix, which may be found in the name of the Gaulish goddess 
Dexivia (cf. Stokes, Jr. Gi, no. 386). This same suffix reappears in Goth. tai 
hsvs, dexter, taihsvd, dextra manus, ags. teso, id.; cf. taese, getaese, dexter, 
opportun us, affabilis; anc. ail. zesauuo, zesuo, dexter, zesuua, dextra, ail. 
moyen zeswe, id., etc.). 

Finally, the scr. dgkshina, with its very suffix, finds its correlatives in 
the lith. désziné, right hand, hence the adv. dészi- nay, to the right, and 
adroitly, well, as well as in the ancest. Slavonic destnii, dexter, desinitsa, 
dextra, Russian desnyi and desnitsa, ill. desni, etc. 


2) Alongside this ancient name for the right, there are a few others of 


more recent origin, or belonging to particular languages, but all expressing 
the superiority of the right over the left. 

Pers. rast, kourde rast, belout. rdstai, osséte rast, etc., dexter, link right 
to the material and moral notion of rectitude (Cf. § 322, 5). The same 
transition of meaning is reproduced in neo-Latin languages, where our 
droit, right, ital. diritto, espag. deredio, etc., come from lat. directus, whose 
root is identical to that of Iranian words. In Germanic languages, too, the 
modern ail redits, redite, and the Angl. right apply to the right side, while 
the raiths of Gothic and other ancient dialects still only means rectus, 
Justus. It is likely, therefore, that this transition took place separately in 
Iranian idioms and European languages. A second analogous example can 
be found in Slavonic, where Russian pravaia ruka, pol. prawica, etc., 
designate the right hand, while the ancestral Slavonic pravii, from praviti, to 
direct, has only the meaning of right, just, etc. 

In terms of specific terms, I would cite here, according to Grimm, anc. 
sax. suithora, anglo-sax. sundhre, right hand, i.e. the strongest, from swidh, 
strong, anc. sax. forthora, i.e. the front one, the one that goes forward, 
Scand. hoegri h&nd, from hoegr, dexter, commodus, garlic, medium die 
bezzer hant, the best hand, Swedish vackra handen, the brave hand, and 
gullhandi, the golden hand. The Latts likewise say labba rohka, the good 
hand, and the Esthonians hakassi, id. Similar examples can be found in 


many languages. 


§ 346 LEFT. 


The terms used to designate the left have varied much more than those 
used for the right, no doubt due to the fact that the left has always played an 
inferior role. The pro-ethnic name, however, has survived in several 
languages. Most of the others are of more or less obscure origin, though 
sometimes very recent. For example, we still don't know where our word 


gauche comes from, even though it's not even found in Old French. ' 


- ) The group primitively opposed to daksha, dakshina, and its 
correlatives, is attached to sanscr. savya, left, then secondarily contrary, 
inverse, retrograde. 

Here first the zend havya or haoya, left, which seems to differ 
considerably from modern Persian éab, éap, which Vullers however ( Gr. 
pers., p. 18) relates to savya, admitting a change from sibilant to palatal. Cf. 
kourde cep, belout. éappai, etc. 


The Slavic ancestor faithfully preserved it in shui, left, hence 


Cf. Diez, Roman. Wb., II, 306, who, starting from the 
form wau- quier for left-handed, links this word to 
Fane. ail. welk, weak, soft, with other examples of 


similar meanings for the left hand. 
3 In Justi, havya, havéya, huzv. hdéi, armén. aheak. 


shuitsa, left hand; and although it seems to have disappeared, in this sense, 
from Neo-Slavic dialects, it is probably related to Polish szuia, bad subject, 
wretch, as a result of the ideas of falseness that were attached to the left as 
opposed to prawy, dexter, and rectus, verus, etc. We also find savya in the 
Litho-Slavic name of the North Slavic dialect. We also find savya in the 
Litho-North Slavic name. 

I think I recognize it too, and in more than one form, in the Celtic 
languages. 

Thus, the Cymric aseu, aswy, asw, left (sinister), then heavy, clumsy, 
more anciently asseu, assu ( Z.' , 785 ), moy. assuy, assu ( Leg., I, 90, 92 ), 
seems to me to be for ad-seu, composed of seu = savya, and the preposition 
ad = Irish and Latin ad (Z.” , 897), and meaning properly a y anche. This 
conjecture is supported by the fact that sew in its simple form has been 
preserved in Armor. sou or sa, but only as a cart driver's term, meaning fo the 
left! as opposed to deha, diha, dia, to the right. Cf. above dihou, dehou, 
dexter.' 

The ancest. irl. tdiaith, tiaid, sinistra (Z.’ , 612), mod. tuaidh, tuathal, 
left hand (Cf. further tuath, tuaith, north), me 

‘ It's curious that these carters' terms have 
survived throughout France in the forms of hue, huhau 
and dia. However, ' according to the Académie 
dictionary, hue means to the right and dia to the left. Is 
this an error on the part of the academicians or the 
carters? The word hue, in fact, features the regular 
change from s to h characteristic of both Cymric and 
Zend dialects, and is thus close to Zend hadéya. The 
retention of the s in Cymr. asseu and Armor. sou, 
perhaps from assou, no doubt stems from the influence 
of the assimilated preposition. Finally, what is quite 
certain is that, in at least part of French Switzerland, 
carters say hue for left and dia for right, like the 


Bretons, and I firmly believe they are right against the 
Académie. 


appears to be a compound very similar to Cymric, but with the preposition 
do, ad, which is reduced to an initial t before vowels and consonants 
rendered silent by eclipse (Z.* , 874), tdirci, effecit, for do-air ci, and 
especially tuideckt, positio, for do-shuidecht (Z.’ , ibid.). Now, tuath is 
probably the same for doskuatk, and suatk an allied form of scr. savya, with 
an additional suffix. Cf. scr. savyatas, adv., left, and anc. si. suitsa, left 
hand. 

A second, closer correlative of savya seems to be found in anc. irl. sdib, 
falsus, hence sdibud, falsatio, saibi- bem, perversissimus (Z.' , 37, 284, 
768), irland. mod. saobh, false, mistaken, crooked, foolish, bad, etc. The 
old unaspirated b is here for v as in some other cases, and transitions in 
meaning are easily understood. The old unaspirated b is here for v as in a 
few other cases, and the transitions in meaning are easily understood. This 
may lead us to compare also lat. sevis or sevus, cruel, wicked, perhaps for 
savius, from which Provengal savai, bad, wicked (Diez, Wb., II, 408). As 
for scerus, tncctio€) gauche, which has also been linked to savya,I believe 
has a different origin, as we'll see later. - 

Now, what is the primitive meaning of this ancient name for the left? 
We can hardly, it seems, relate it to the root su, in the sense of ablui, lustrari 
(to bathe prepara- tory to a sacrifice, Wilson); cf. abki-su, aspergere, 
savana, purifying ablution, abhi-shavana, religious purification. The 
special meaning of succum ascle.piadis eceterere, though Vedic, cannot be 
the primitive one, which must have been stil- lare, as indicated by the 
Greek correlative J", to rain, vri¢, etc.; cf. scr. stima, water. The derivative 
tsarya, originally applied to the left hand, like dakska to the right, would 
have meant (manus) purificanda abluendo, and here's why. 

As a result of the natural inferiority of the left hand, it was given special 
responsibility for those functions whose exercise would have tarnished the 
purity of the right hand. In primitive times, certain daily operations, which 
need hardly be mentioned by name, offered dangers to the officiating hand 


that no longer exist, thanks to the progress of civilization and the invention 


of paper. We would be greatly hampered if we were reduced to the three 
pieces of earth prescribed by Manu's law (V, 136), or to the three planing 
stones or four smooth stones used by the Greeks in Aristophanes' time. 
According to Manu, after the operation, ten pieces of earth were needed to 
purify the instrument, i.e., according to the scholiast, the left hand that was 
to be used; then another seven pieces for both hands, the right becoming 
impure for having cleaned the left. For the same reason, the Romans 
considered the left hand impure, as do the Turks. It's curious to find such 
scruples among the negroes of the Guinea coast. According to F. Lanoye,' 
they only use their right hand for eating, which is always well groomed, 
while the left hand is used for filthy purposes. * 

From all this, the primitive meaning attributed to savya seems 


sufficiently justified.’ 

1 Le Niger et VAfrique centrale, p. 136, 1858. 

* It is for this reason, no doubt, that in the Dahome, 
custom demands that the right hand be always 
presented in the procession before the king (Burton, 
Mission to the king of Dahome, 1864, 1.1, p. 312). 

8 Weber (Beitr, 4, 285) casts doubt on this 
etymology by alleging the form salavi, in apa-salavi, 
adv.,left, pra-salavi, right, whence, via an ancient 
salavya, savya pour- 

2) This may lead us to look for a similar etymology for a noun for the 


left common to three European languages, namely Gr. Aawf, Lat. /evus 
and ancestral Slavonic /évu, from which /évitea, left hand. Cf. Russian 
lievyi, Polish lewy, Illyrian [jevi, etc. I believe that Xaiog for and /evus for 
lavius, like seevus for savius, belong to Au#, Aou#, luo, lavo (Cf. Scand. 
Zda, alluere), whose root Zu, in the sense of solvere, dissolve, undo, 1.e. 
divide, could well be allied to scr. /#, scindere, secare. The derivative 
ActFwe¢, etc., lavandus, luendus, perfectly analogous to scr. /avya, 
secandus, and applied to the left hand, would thus be synonymous with 
savya. 


Germanic languages seem to have preserved this name from the left, but 


only with the secondary, morally unfavorable meanings found in the 
correlatives of savya. Hence the anc. allem. /éo, gén. /éwes, maluin, 
perversitas (Cf. Grimm, 1. cit., p. 992), scand. /ae, dat. /evi, fraus, vafrities, 
periculum, whose relationship with the goth. /évjan, ags. levan, prodere, 
leva, proditor, is uncertain because of the vowel, Vé gothic being = 4 in 
anc. German. Angl. /eft, moreover isolated, may have kept its primitive 
meaning if it comes from /evt through the influence of the ¢. 

3) The above two etymologies may shed some light on the 
etymologies of several names on the left that belong to particular 
languages. 

Thus the left sanscr., then contrary, opposite, vile, bad, seems to me to 


be related to the root ram, vomere, or 


could have originated. But, on the one hand, the 
already Vedic form savya, and on the other its 
correlatives in Zend, Slavonic, Celtic, etc., make this 
conjecture unlikely. 


rather to the causative vdmay, and to have designated the left hand as 
nauseating because of its impurity. Cf. vdmana, vile, low, vamatd, 
perversity, malice, etc., as well as the Latin vomicus, ugly, harmful, from 
vomo, gr. ipiut, lith. wémti, etc. Moreover, the Goth. vamm, stain, 
defilement, gawamms, impure, ags. wamm, waem, wom, macula, wom, 
peccatum, scand. vamm, vémm, dedecus, voma, nausea, vaema, nauseare, 
vomr, nequam, anc. ail. wamm, damna, wemmian, polluere, etc., probably 
also the Irish fuaim, stain, and feamack, impure.’ 

Grimm ( 1. cit., p. 989 ) conjectures a relationship between vdma and 


the ancestral ail. winistar, ags. wynstre, scand. vinstri, sinister, assuming a 


XLvil The D. P. separates vdma, left, etc., from 
vama, beautiful, amiable, etc. (rac. van), without 
indicating an etymology for the first term. Weber 
(Beitr., 4, 283) sticks to vdma, as a euphemism 
analogous to oifiari¢QC, the correlative of zend 
vairyactdra, adj., left (Justi, 258), from  vairya, 
desirable. 


weakening of m into n, with addition of the suffix of the comparative. 
However, he starts from the meaning of beautiful, pleasant, which vama 
also has, to see, in this name for the left, a euphemism analogous to the Gr. 
cq>urrt(>cL, the best, for the left hand, and he also compares the Scand. v 
aenn, pulcher, vaenstr, pulcherrimus, Old Saxon wanamo, pul- chre, etc. 
This conjecture could well be well-founded. This conjecture could well be 
founded as far as Germanic terms are concerned, if vama, in the sense of 
beautiful, derives from van, amare, colere, with loss of the n before the 
suffix, which is hardly admissible for vdma, in its other meanings, given 
the analogies linking it to vam. But then, it would seem better to bring 
wintitar directly back to the root van, hence vanas, charm, attractiveness, 
friendliness. A comparative formed from the substantive, such as v ana s 
tara, would not be out of the ordinary in Sanskrit, where we find nrpatara, 
acva-, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, tara, 


tara, tara, tara. 


tara, vatsatara, etc., and icinistar could be an isolated case of this old type 
of comparative that has since fallen into disuse. In view of this, we might 
wonder whether the Latin sinister might not be a formation of the same 
kind, by relating sinis to scr. sanas, excrementum, because of the impurity 
of the left.“ 

4) While the right hand, the pure hand, was displayed and offered as a 
sign of welcome or as a token of faith, the left was withdrawn. This is the 
meaning of scr. apashthu, left, and opposite, contrary, of apa-sthd, 
oiTTOiTTcmct), The Romans usually kept it hidden in the folds of the toga, 
sinus togee, from which an etymology has also been drawn for sinister, 
although here the comparative does not give a clear meaning.” The Greek 
Decuog and the Latin scavus, whose root is the same as that of 
f1XUTO$and scutum, namely the scr. sku, tegere (Cf. t. II, p. 290), also 
seem to me to refer to this use of hiding or covering the left hand. The 
formation of these terms is in perfect analogy with that of Aawe, levus, 
from /u, and savya, seevus, from su, and TXMOG, for (TXM'IQOG, sceevus, 
for scavius, would be correlatives of a Sanskrit fonn skavya, tegendus. 

5) This conjecture receives further support from the probable 
etymology of a left-wing name common, as to its root, to Gothic and Celtic 


languages. The Gothic hleiduma, 


XLIx Sanas, n., excrement, garbage (Wilson, p. 888), 
a meaning not given by the D. P., however. 

* Pott (Et< F.*, LU, 1, p. 555) also links sinister to 
sinus togoe, which was on the left to leave the right 
hand free, assuming that 1'4 de sinis is there only by 
analogy a ec dexter (?). For another interpretation, 
which identifies sinister and winistar, starting from 
an older, weaker form svinistara, cf. Kuhn, Z. S., 4, 38. 


left, hleidumei, left hand, is a superlative whose original meaning is still 
debated. Grimm {Gexch. d. Deut. Sp., 988) assumes a connection with the 
Germanic anc. hlita, slope, from hlinen, recumbere, Greek KA/Jw, Latin re- 
clino, clivut, etc., which would link left to the notion of obliquity, as in other 
cases." Bopp, on the other hand, compares the hypothetical positive hlei 
with the scr. pri, happiness, hence ¢rimant, happy, excellent, then ¢régas, 
better, etc., and looks for a euphemism in the Gothic name, like tocivv[M¢ 
( Vergl. Gr., I, 29). I think we could, with more probability, think of the 
Germanic root Ali, which appears in Goth. hiija and hleithra, hut, tent, 
Anglo-Sax. hleo, Scand. hlie, umbra, umbraculum, hlid, operculum, ags. 
gehlid, anc. ail. lid, id., and whose meaning must have been tegere, operire. 

Celtic languages offer us, for the left, the ancestral Irish cli (Z.’ , 57), clé 
(Corm., G/., 49), Irish moy. clé (Stokes, Jr. GL, n° 387), Irish mod. and erse 
clith, as well as Cymr. cledd, Armor. kleiz, kléi. Now, these latter forms, 
augmented by a suffix, are obviously linked to Irish. cleith, occultation, 
covering, cleithe, hidden, covered, hence the denominative cleithim, I hide, 
like ags. hlidan, tegere, from /Alid. This etymological agreement with 
Germanic languages strongly supports our conjecture, and we would thus 
have, for the left that had to be kept covered, the same primitive meaning as 
that of 7 

6) Many other names for the left hand are specific to particular 
languages, and we can see from Grimm's essay mentioned above how rich 
the synonymy of Germanic dialects is in this respect. The Greek expression 


if tTtcet’, the other hand, i.e. the inferior one, is found in die andere hant. I'll 


L Cf. Spanish redruiia, left hand, that which is 
withdrawn, from redrar, to withdraw, to divert. 

* According to Gesenius, Lex. hebr. 9G4, this is also 
the proper meaning of Hebrew shni6Z, manus 
sinistra, et latus sinistrum, dela rac. inus. shdmal, 
circumdedit, cinxit = Arabic shamala, vesti se involvit. 
Cf. hebr. shimladh, arab shamlat, vestis exterior et 
ampla. 


limit myself to pointing out that the lith. kairé, left hand, where Bopp sees 
the scr. kara, hand, but which Grimm (1. cit, 994) compares with the esthon. 
kurra, kurri, and the finland. kurakdsi, the bad hand, also seems to find its 


correlative in the irl. erse cearr, left, erse cear- rag, left hand. 


§ 347. SOUTH AND NORTH. 


The distinction between right and left, once established on the basis of 
the natural differences between the two hands, was used from very early on 
as a means of orientation, and we find proof of this in the oldest names for 
two of the cardinal points, south and north. As this distinction, however, 
originally applied only to the human body, it was necessary to start from a 
position determined by man, in order to transfer it permanently to two 
regions of space. Now, either by spontaneous impulse or by devotion, men 
of ancient times turned to the rising sun in the morning to address their 
prayers to the heavens. Hence the ancient cult of F Aurora, which inspired 
the Aryas of India to write the magnificent hymns preserved in the Rigveda. 
In this position, the east was in front, the west behind, the south to the right 
and the north to the left; and this is what the Sanskrit adjectives pura or 
pzirva or pradné, apara or avara, or pagcima, or pratyaneé, dakshina, and 
savya respectively express. This mode of orientation was also that of the 
Semites, for the Hebrews called the east kedem, id quod ante est, the south 
idmin (Arabic ydmin), dextra, and the north shmol (Arabic shamaV), 
sinistra. According to Plutarch, the same was true of the Egyptians.! 
However, after their separation, the Arian races generally adopted other 
ways of designating the cardinal points, and created new names that I don't 
need to deal with here. Zend and other Iranian languages are already moving 
away from Sanskrit in this respect, and I only know Persian and Beluch. 
dachan, south, which still corresponds to dakshina. Among Slavs and 


Lithuanians, it's the old name for the north that has remained in use, as the 


scr. savya cannot be ignored in the Slavic and Russian ancest. severu, 
boreas, swerinii, septentrionalis, illyr. sjever, polon. siewier, sewer, which h 
as become unusual, and replaced by polnoé, Russian pointat, midnight. The 
lith. szaure, nord, szaurinnis, boréal, etc., is a contraction. The primitive 
meaning of left, preserved only by fane. si. shui, seems lost in Lithuanian. 

The Greek, Latin and Germanic names of the four cardinal points are all 
different from the Sanskrit terms given above; but it's all the more 
interesting to find the ancient system of orientation almost intact among the 
Celts and especially in Ireland, where at least three of the primitive names 
have been preserved. 

The Irish des, deas, in fact, and the Cymric deheu designate, like 
dakshina, the right and the south, while taaith 

512), irl. moy. tuaidh (Stokes, Jr. Gl., p. 69), mod. tuath (from do- 

shuath, vid. sup.), applies to the left and to the right. 


1 De Is. et Os., 32. 


north.’ Cymric uses the synonym cledd, left, or gogledd, i.e. to the left.’ 
For west, Irish still has in iar, from ivar, that which is behind, posterior, 
the correlative of scr. avara, and there remains only 0?r, east, which seems 
to come from Latin. However, as the initial p disappears more than once in 
Irish, where it is always rare, we can conjecture a connection with the pure 
scr. a, anterior and oriental, which would complete a set that is certainly 


very remarkable. 
§ 348 RIGHT AND LEFT IN OMENS. 


Superstitious belief in omens undoubtedly existed at the time of Arian 
unity, for it is found more or less developed among the Aryas of the East 
and West. In India, in particular, it took on a singular extension in ancient 
times, as can be seen from the curious Vedic texts on omina and portenta 


published by M. Weber. 


LI Cf. tuaiscert, regio septentrionalis(Z.*, 612), as 
descert, regio meridionalis (ibid.). In a note (Corm., 
GL, 135), cert is likened to part, with c for p; but 
elsewhere Stokes divides the word into tuai-s cert, 
where tuai would = do-savya, with scert, portion, 
part, from the rac. scar, to divide, separate. Dcscert 
would then be for des-scert. 

' Cf. anc. irl. fo-chla, north, and left (Cormac, GL, 80), 
opposed to faitsi, south and adroite, probably from 
fa-desi (Stokes, ib.). In O'R., faitse, south, faitseach, 
southern; as in Cymric go-ddeheu, southward. We 
can see from Cormac (ib.) that in the ancient war 
chariots of Ireland, fochla, the left, designated the 
place of the leader, the fighter, and faitsi, the right, 
that of the coachman, whose right hand had to wield 
the whip freely. This is very reminiscent of the 
Sanskrit names for the coachman, savieshtha and 
dakshinastha, who stands on the left or right, 
apparently depending on the circumstances. 


in the Mémoires de l'Académie de Berlin of 1859. It would be of great 
interest to investigate the analogies of detail, which indicate common origins 
for this belief, but I have to deal with them here only insofar as the ideas 
associated with the right and left held an important place in it. 

Omens from the right were good, those from the left were bad: this was 
undoubtedly the primitive belief of the Aryas and their descendants, applied 
above all to the flight of birds and the march of quadrupeds, but also to 
celestial signs, lightning, thunder and so on. Exceptions to this are more 
apparent than real. 

I don't recall seeing any Indian examples of this kind, although they 
certainly exist, but they abound among the Greeks, and already in Homer. 
Thus, the dtfvog¢ opvic, avis dextera, eagle or hawk," is sent by the gods as a 
favorable sign ( Od., xv, 160, 525), while the apiore- fog opvi() avis sinistra 
{Od., xx, 242), is an omen of doom. In the Viliad ( n, 353, ix, 236 ), Jupiter 
throws his lightning bolts to the right, i/7ri ivStf/yci, as a good omen. This has 
nothing to do with the cardinal points, but in the beautiful passage of F Iliad 
( XII, 237) where Hector combats the fears of Polydamas who has seen an 
eagle flying evr cifumpa, to the left, and carrying in its talons a snake which 
it drops, we see that the augur, interpreter of omens, had to turn to the north. 

a"You urge me," says Hector, "to obey the birds with outstretched wings; 
but I don't care whether they fly to the right towards < the dawn and the sun, 
or to the left towards the dark cuckoo-song The best omen of all is to 
fight for 
"his homeland. 

Thus, the observer had the East on his right and the West on his left, and 
he turned towards the North, because this side of the sky was regarded as the 
home of the gods. It is curious to find this way of seeing things among the 
Indians, whose gods were seated in the north on Mount Meru, which explains 
why the officiating priest had to perform the rites of sacrifice by turning 


Lil Cf. 17., x, 274, the tpcMc. 
* Cf. Max Miiller, Die, Todtcnfjebrduche d. Brahm, p. 


LV. 


towards the north, as well as the east.’ On the other hand, the ancient 


Iranians, for whom the devas had become evil beings, made the north the 
abode of demons. The same belief was held by the Scandinavians, who 
prayed and sacrificed facing north; but once they became Christians, they put 
the devil there, just as the Iranians put demons there.“""'V 

The Romans, too, according to Varro, considered the north to be the abode 
of the gods;'” but their augurs observed with their faces turned to the east or 
south. In both cases, happy signs came from the left, i.e. from the north as the 


sacred region, or from the east as superior to the west.'“' Hence the opposite 
meanings of faustus and infaustus attributed in turn to Sinister and 


laevus, the former deriving solely from the augur's mode of orientation, 
and the latter from the unfavorable ideas traditionally associated with the 
left. A similar fact can be observed in Sanskrit, where apasavya, far from the 
left, i.e. to the right, sometimes has the same meaning as prasavya, towards 
the left, i.e. contrary, disastrous, etc. (Cf. D. P., v. cit.) For the Indians, the 
north was indeed the sacred region, but each celestial range had its own 
particular regents, and the officiating Brahman turned alternately to one or 
the other to ward off omens through atonement, thus varying the relationship 
between right and left. 

Among neo-Latin peoples, however, and the Germans of the Middle 
Ages, as among the Greeks for acirrefof, the left was exclusively the 
ominous, sinister side. Grimm, who has compiled the evidence in a very 
comprehensive manner, does not believe in a transmission of Roman beliefs, 
but in an ancient and common origin, observing that Tacitus already 


attributes to the ancient Germans the custom of questioning fate through the 


Lit Cf. Max Miller, Die Todtengebrduche d. Brahtn. p. 


Liv’ Grimm, D. Myth, p. 22, 560. 

LV- Servius, ad Aineid, II, 693. 

LVI Porro nobilior plaga est oriens ex qua dies incipit 
quam occident(Serv., ibid.). ' 
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flight and cries of birds.'“" 


§ 349 RIGHT AND LEFT INSOCIAL 
USAGESAND CEREMONIES. 


The opposing characters attributed to the two hands have always exerted 
a certain influence on social relations. The right hand was associated with 
benevolence, favor and respect. Hence the widespread custom of placing 
on the right hand those whom one wishes to honor,’ and to yield the right 
hand to the most worthy. Hence also the expressions to stand at the right of 
someone, in Scr. dakshinato bhi or as, or to extend the right, /dextram 
porrigere, to say to come to his aid, * while the Persian éap dddan, to give 
the left, is equivalent to betraying and deceiving. Among the Greeks of 
Homer's time, the order from right to left in an assembly was undoubtedly 
determined by the rank of those present, and this is why the cupbearer who 
poured the drink, like Vulcan on Olympus (7Z., i, 597), the herald who 
showed the spells {ZZ, vu, 184), Ulysses asking the suitors for alms {Od., 
XVI, 365), always began on the right, eviilfva, a dextra exorsus. These 
various usages, however, which are also found among Semites and 
elsewhere, are not sufficiently characteristic to provide proof of a common 
origin. 

This is not the case with a particular custom, particularly popular among 

the ancient Indians, but also known to the Greeks and Gauls, and which has 
been preserved to this day among the Gaels of Ireland. Here, nature and 


harmony 


Lv Cf. Grimm, D. Myth.,p. 649, 655, ff, on omens 
derived from the flight, to the right and to the left, of 
the eagle, the crow, the raven, in the Germanic Middle 
Ages. - 

According to O'Curry, Manners and customs of the 
anc. Irish, Il, 224, the Irish considered it a bad omen, at 
the start of an expedition, to see a raven flying on the 
left. Cf. ibid, some details on the various omens derived 
from the cries of the raven and the wren (wrcnj. 


’ Conside ad dextram meam (Psalm ex, 1). 
' Similarly in the Hebrews, a dextra alicujus stare, 
for adju- vare aliquem (Psalms xvi, 8; cix, 31, etc.). 


details are such that only the assumption of a common source is 
admissible. 

Turning the right towards a person or a thing was, for the Indians, a sign 
of respect, while presenting the left indicated hostile contempt. This was 
what was meant by the expressions dakskinain or apasa- vyaii, kar for the 
right, and savyan kar for the left. This even applied to the movements of 
animals in omens, as can be seen from a passage in the Bhagavatapurana (I, 
14, 13), where it says: Castah kurvanti maftsavyafl dakshi- naii’ pagavo' 
pare. "The animals respected for their sanctity" leave me to their left (i.e. 
show themselves defavo- "rables), while the others (those of ill omen) me 
. "present their right." (Burnouf's version.) 

An even greater demonstration of respect was to go around people or 
things, constantly presenting the right. This was called pra- dakshina or 
Yapasavya, sometimes with the addition of mandata, turn, circle, or 
dakshinam pari (pari-i, circumire). Examples of this kind of ceremony are 
frequent in the epics. The celestial nymph Tildttama performs the mandata 
pra- dakshina around the assembly of the gods (Sunddpas,, 3, 22); the 
Dagarathides perform it around the sacred fire on their wedding day 
(Ramay., I, 75, 24), etc., etc..! 

The prasavya, or turn by the left, and by presenting the left, was 


implemented in certain exorcisms against 


1 According to Stokes (Corm., GL, p. 138), even today, 
in the Hills near Simla, it is customary for the 
inhabitants to make three or seven laps to the right 
around their gurws, or spiritual masters, to honor 
them. 


harmful animals, as indicated in a passage from the Kaugi- kasitras, in the 
Omina et portenta published by Weber (p. 381). When ants appear in large 
numbers somewhere, to chase them away, light a fire to the north (left), 
then walk around it to the left (prasavyam), spreading sacrificial grass cut 
from both ends, and making libations with a certain poisonous oil while 
reciting a conjuring formula. 

Prasavya was also used in funeral ceremonies to ward off evil spirits, 
and we'll come back to this shortly when we talk about funerals. ' 

The Greeks turned to the right, as a sign of respect, to pray to the gods. 
‘vl So did the Romans: Si deos saluta* dextroversum censeo (Plaut., 
Curcul., act. 1, sc. 1, v. 70). In adorando dexteram ad oscidum referhnus, 
totumque corpus circumagimuSj quod in levum fecisse Galli religioslus 
credunt (Plin., Hist. N,,xxvni, 2).As for the custom of going around to the 
right or left, I know of no examples of this among the Greeks except for 
funerals, which I'll deal with later. 

- The Gauls do seem to have practised exactly the religious mandata 
pradakshina, according to what Athenaeus says (rv, p. 152), on the older 
testimony de* Posidonius: OU™ fleoug 7rfO(rx, vwv(riv ra GrptQopMoi, 

"They ado- < rent the gods by turning to the right." This seems to 
contradict the guod in levum fecisse of Pliny's passage quoted above, but 
the contradiction is only apparent. To turn around the god in front of you, 
presenting him with the right, you must first turn to the left, and that's what 


we're talking about here. 


LVIII XSXVKTOIC Otiiwn (Theognis, v. 922), 


which reflects Pliny's expression, although he is probably mistaken in 
comparing two different uses. 

But what makes Athenaeus' passage even clearer is that the dual custom 
of pradakshina and prasavya has been faithfully preserved among the 
ancient and modern Gaels of Ireland and Scotland, who, as we know, belong 
to the Celtic race. 

The first observations on this subject are due to the English scholar 
Toland, in his History of the Druid, p. 154. H reports that in his time, towards 
the end of the XVII° century, the inhabitants of the Isle of Sky and the 
Hebrides still had a superstitious veneration for the old monuments called 
tighthe nan Druidhneach or Druid houses, as well as for the cams or ancient 
tumuli. Whenever they approached one, they would walk around it three 
times, holding out their right hand as a sign of respect. This is what they 
called the deiseal, from deas, deis, dexter; while the opposite turn, and of an 
opposite character, was called tuapholl, from tuath, sinister. Toland goes on 
to point out the similarities between this custom and those of the Greeks, 
Romans and above all the Gauls, but he could not then have known of its par- 
* fait concordance with Indian usage. 

Martin, in his Description of the western lies, gives several curious 
examples of this superstition, and recounts among other things what 
happened to him on his arrival on the island of Rona: "One of the 
inhabitants," he says, "asked my permission to express his respect for my 
person by going around it to the right, with blessings and wishes for my 
good-"heur. While thanking him for his good intention, I told him to leave 


the ceremony there. 


< his companions were very-mortified by my refusal. They "had no doubt," 
they said, "that this ancient token" of respect would be very agreeable to 
me. One of them added that "it was due to me in my capacity as leader and 
boss, and that they "could not, nor would not, dispense with it.' " 

Other interesting details have since been given by the learned Irish 
antiquarian G. Petrie, in his memoir on the antiquities of the hill of Tara.? 
He shows that deiseal, deisiol or deisiul was already practised in Ireland in 
ancient times. In an old poem describing the monuments of Tara, the 
ancient Temair, the home of Irish kings, the text of which he has published, 
the Deisiul Temrach is spoken of as an auspicious place, leading to heaven, 
and where a soidhdis daine deiseal, men completed the deiseal tour. The 
Irish texts of the Middle Ages offer more than one example of this, which 
deserve to be brought together. In the Leabhar na g-ceart, or Book of 
Rights, published by O'Do- novan, who died too soon to be a scientist, 
mention is also made of the tuaithbheal, or left-hand turn, Toland's 


tuapholl. ° 


‘ A more ancient example of this way of honoring 
people is found in a legend reported by Cormac (GL, 
voc. prill, p. 135, ff.). It shows a fabulous character, a 
genius of poetry, in the form of a young man of 
superhuman beauty, making the deiseal around the 
poet Senchdan, to honor him. 

* Transact. of the royal Irish Acad. t. XVIII, p. 221 ff. 

- In the same Book of rights, we find (p. 225) an 
interesting example of the deiseal used by Saint 
Patrice for a miraculous resurrection. The holy man 
crosses the fertile Banbha (Ireland) to the right 
(deisilj), on his way to convert the Mileadh race. He 
arrived at Ath Cliath, where Ailpin reigned, having 
lost his only son to a cruel death. The king had the 
body brought to Saint Patrice, telling him: "If you 
bring back his soul, O Saint Patrice! 


According to Petrie, the custom of the deiseal still exists in several parts 
of Ireland, and is observed by Catholics on the occasion of pilgrimages, 
burials and so on. The custom of tuaithbheal, now tuathal, has also been 
preserved in popular belief, and this is the origin of the much-used curse: / 
ompod air mor tuathal chugat! "A complete turn to the left for you! 

I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Siegfried in Dublin for the 
following additional information from O'Curry, one of the most 
knowledgeable scholars of Ireland and its ancient language. ' 

The expressions still used today are: impodh ar deiseal, to turn by 
presenting the right, for a favorable augury, and impodh ar tuathal, to turn 
by presenting the left, for the opposite. When a person leaves on a journey, 
he is careful to pass deiseal cille, around the church to the right, before 
taking leave of his superior. At a funeral, the coffin is carried on the 
shoulders of several men around the church to the right, before being 
placed in the cemetery grave. The word twaithchle, evil of the left, is used to 
designate a malignant spell, a kind of bewitchment, which popular 
superstition attributes to tricks performed by the left.’ 
holy man! I'll submit to you, and the inhabitants of the 


green country will submit too.” Then, sings the old 
poet Beneann: 


Trou foi" by the right,went around the dead man The 
holy apostle and the sovereign leader, So that he 
came back h life The beautiful warrior, the noble 
Ecbaidb. 


Both are dead now. 

' Strangely enough, no trace of this ancient practice 
has yet been found among the Welsh and Bretons of F 
Armorique. Perhaps there's a gap to be filled here. 


It is of great interest to rediscover in the far West a custom so 
characteristic of ancient India, and whose origins can surely be traced back 
to the primitive Aryas. We shall soon see less complete traces of it among 


the Greeks, on the occasion of funerals, and there are still others in Europe. 
1 


ARTICLE m. 
§ 350 FUNERALS. 


No feeling is more natural to man than religious respect for the dead. 
The moment that breaks the bonds of our most sacred affections stirs us 


deeply. 


' T see, however, from Dr. Haas's interesting work 
on Vedic wedding ceremonies, mentioned on p. 17, 
that a trace of the pradakshina has survived in 
Germany. In the Siider-land, according to Kuhn 
(Westphiil. Sagen, 2, 37, 38), the new bride must walk 
three times around the hearth or rack, just as, in Vedic 
times, the bridegroom or a friend led her three times 
around the fire (agnin trish parinayati; Haas, 1. cit, p. 
392), from left to right (pradakshinam agnim 
parydaniya, ib., p. 332), uttering a consecrated formula 
of exhortation (ib., p. 396). The same custom still 
exists today in Macedonia. The bride on horseback is 
brought into the courtyard and led around a fire 
three times, to protect her from the influence of evil 
spirits (Newton, Travels in the Levant.London, 1865. t. 
II, p. 10).We should also remember the Greek 
ceremony of where 
the child 
When the newborn was named on the fifth day, it was 
carried around the hearth by its nurse. In the Roman 
suovetaurilia ritual, the three expiatory victims (pig, 
sheep, bull) had to circle the area to be purified three 
times. Finally, a sort of parody of the pradakshina still 


exists in Germany, cither through the pain or the serious ideas that 
the death of our loved ones awakens in us. However, we must dispose in 
some way of this perishable corpse which remains dear to us, and which 
rapid decomposition would soon invade before our very eyes. We must 
either return it to the land that reclaims it, or put it through some kind of 
transformation that will preserve it. Hence the three processes, generally 
used throughout history, of burial, embalming and cremation. It is, 
moreover, our need and duty to reconcile these necessary operations with 
the feelings of love and respect that we hold for the memory of the dead, 


and with the solicitude that faith in a future existence inspires in us. Hence 
the funeral ceremonies that accompany man to his final resting place, and 
which, in their variety, are a faithful expression of the degree of moral and 
religious culture of peoples. It's easy to see why it's important to research 
the customs of the primitive Aryas in this respect. 

For this question, as for many others, there are two avenues of 


investigation: one through the comparison of languages, the other through 
the customs of the various Arian peoples. The first, which we usually 
follow, would be insufficient here without the valuable information 
provided by the second. For both of these, we are guided by the excellent 


work of J. Grimm, who has treated this subject with his usual superiority in 
the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy.' Heu- magne as a popular 
custom: whoever buys a dog, a cat or a hen, must turn 
them three times around his right leg to tie them to 


himself (Grimm, D. Myth. Aberglaube, n° 1061). 


’ Uber das Verbrennen der Leichen (Abhand. d. Berl. 
Acad., 1849. p. 191), 


reux if we can add something here and there to the master's work. 

What is clear from Grimm's research is that among all Arian peoples, 
with only one exception, the custom of cremation has predominated over 
that of burial from time immemorial. The Indians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, 
ancient Germans, Lithuanians and pagan Slavs all burned their dead with 
ceremonies that, despite their diversity, show clear similarities. Only the 
Iranians abandoned this ancient custom early on, as a result of a profound 
change in their religious beliefs. Among the peoples of Europe, Christianity 
also put an end to cremation, which has always remained alien to the 
Hebrews, Arabs and Mohammedans in general. Although the custom of 
burning the dead can be found here and there among other races of men, 
such as the Japanese and Mexicans, nowhere has it taken on greater 
significance than among the peoples of the Arian family. This custom, as 
Grimm observes, must have originated in the primitive times of pastoral 
life, before the establishment of fixed dwellings, because it allowed the 
venerated ashes of the dead to be taken with them. It was also closely linked 
to the practice of igneous sacrifices, and to the ideas attached to fire as a 
purifying element. Just as fire transformed the offering to lift it to heaven, 
so it freed the soul from its material envelope and transported it to its new 
home. Quickly accomplished under the vault of heaven, cremation, far 


better than burial, was to meet the needs of the soul. 


to the feelings of a young, poetically imaginative race. 
These initial general data are fully confirmed either by linguistic facts, or 
even better, by detailed analogies in the way cremation was carried out 


among the various Arian peoples. 


§ 351. COMPARISON OF TERMS AND ETYMOLOGIES. 


The terms to be compared are those that designate funerals, the pyre, the 
tomb, the cinerary urn, etc. Their variety is very great, because they 
sometimes apply to cremation and sometimes to burial, and have changed 
with customs. Their variety is very great, because they apply sometimes to 
cremation and sometimes to burial, and have changed with customs. Direct 
coincidences are rare and uncertain, and it is above all to etymologies that 
we must turn for enlightenment. This path, which is not always certain, 
leads us to recognize that many of the terms used for burial must have 
originally been applied to cremation, whose anteriority they thus 
demonstrate. 

1) In Sanskrit, the root dah, urere, is used for the action of burning 
bodies. Hence dahanadéga or dahasara, for the place where cremation 
takes place. This root is found in Irish daghaim or daighim, to burn in 
general, as well as in Lith. dégti* with many derivatives on both sides. We'll 
see later how Grimm links the names of several thorny or climbing plants 
used to facilitate the burning of funeral pyres to the custom of cremation. It 
is quite possible, given that Lithuanians burned their dead, that dagys, 
which designates a thorny plant, is related to dégti or dah; because of its use. 
According to Grimm (1. cit., p. 242 ), Olaus Magnus mentions juniper as 
having been used specifically by the Scandinavians for cremation. 

A more important observation concerns Zend and Persian. The root dah 
has become in Zend daz, daj (French j = z = h); but Spiegel (Avesta, II, 44, 
introd.) relates the word dakhsta, mark, sign printed by burning, also dagha 
(Justi, 145), in modern Persian dagh, dagh, stigma, cautery; cf. daghinah, ca 


uterizing iron, daghdar, marked slave, and daghal, thorns for heating baths, 
fuel. It would therefore seem that the zend dakhma, a kind of building where 
the Iranians deposited the dead to be fed to birds (Cf. Spiegel, 1.cit., p.35), 
can also be linked to this. In Persian, dachm, dachmah, took on the meaning 
of coffin and tomb." Cf. also Armenian takagh, coffin. This would lead us 
to infer that Zend dakhma originally meant a place of combustion or a pyre, 
and this term would testify to the ancient custom of cremation, since 
abandoned by the Iranians. 

2) It is also to the root dah that Max Muller brings back the gr. sepelire, 
originally then, according to other analogies, Omvii), Sarra) and 
ACLTTTUU (Z. S., IV, 367). D seems difficult, however, starting from = 
dah, explain tombeau, sépulture, funérailles, etc. 

Against the comparison proposed by Kuhn (Z. S., II, 459) with the root 
dabh, urere (Westerg., Radie.), Muller objects that dabh only means to 
harm, to damage, 

and that, if it sometimes appears to mean to burn, it is only as a result of the 
context. This would not, however, prevent the latter meaning from having 
developed secondarily in Greek, as well as elsewhere (Cf. t. I, p. 245), since 
the Sanskrit root gurv, yuri’, for example, combines the meanings of 
damage and burn. But, on the other hand, the D. P. compares with dabh the 
gr. to tear, to devour, which is used in the same way when speaking of fire, 
and which is certainly distinct from 6atTT&i. It would therefore perhaps be 
preferable to think, with Grimm and Pott, of the root tap, urere, calefa- cere, 
widely represented in congeneric languages. Cf. zend tap, id. tafnu, urens, 
pers. taftan, to burn, tapidan, tabi- dan, to become hot, lat. tepo, tepidus, 
etc., anglo-sax. tkejian, cestuare, irl. tebhot, heat ( = tapping (?) ), anc. si. 
teplii, toplii, calidus, russian topitt, to heat, etc. The Greek To/Cog, funeral, 
etc., would thus be to tapas glaive, is to 

kship (Cf. t. I, p. 285 ); and the Qof , for 


LIX The change from Sanskrit h to Persian ch can be 
seen in duchtan, to milk = scr. duh, déchtar, daughter 
== duhitar, chird, heart - hrd, etc. 


reSrfat, would be due to the influence of I'r. 

Be that as it may, these various conjectures agree in that UoLtttti, 
originally, must have meant to burn, whereas, already in Homer,’ and later, 
it applies to funerals in general, to burial as well as cremation, but never to 
ordinary combustion. * 

Grimm also brings back to the Anglo-Sax. thefian the names of 

? Iliad xxi, 324. 

‘ For different views, cf. Curtius (Gr. EL", 485), who 
also rejects any connection with dah, dabh and tap, 
and prefers to resort to - a form dhap, causative of 
d/id, with the sense of condere, to lay with care, then 
bury, etc. However, Hesychius' gloss = ccxavroc, 
non*brulé, must be taken into account, although he 
adds: iaxXav- orog, i.e. non-pleated, and yocf ro xXava- 


at, where axocvrrog and navrat should probably be 
read. 


plants thefedhom, spina, rhamnus, old German depandom, and thyfel, sentis, 
frntex, whose small wood was used to light bonfires. 

Do Armenian dab, fire, and daban, tomb, have the same origin? Are 
they related to tap or dabh? This remains doubtful because of the Arabic 
dhafana, sepelivit, hence dhafn, inhumatio, which may suggest a Semitic 
origin for daban. 

3) The Latin septtio, to bury, hence sepultura, sepulchrum, would also 
have changed, like 6amrw, its primitive meaning, if, according to Grimm's 
ingenious conjecture, it was for se-pelio, to burn entirely, from a rac. pel = 
anc. si. palit i, urere, hence palejt, pyre. Cf. scr. palita, combustion, heat, 
and par, in parparika, fire, sun, rja, in TriTrgav, TrifMTpIfU) Tre¢faw, 

etc. However, this hypothesis is 
shaken since Sonne (Z. S., X, 109) brought s&pélio closer to the Vedic 
Sanskrit sapary, to honor, denominative of a substantive sapar, sapas, 
honor, from sap, colere. The true meaning of the Latin would thus be: to 
honor the dead, and would not relate directly to cremation.' 
4) Among the names of the pyre, several are naturally related to those 


of fire, such as the Greek TrufcL, and the Old German eit, ags. dd, rogus, 


and ignis. Cf. Sanskrit édha, cremium, de idh, indh, urere, CU& UU, etc. 
Others mean only heap, like Sanskrit éitd, éiti, cityd, from éi, accumulare; 
perhaps Latin régus, if we compare roha, elevation, rohana, mountain, 
from ruh, crescere (for 6 = G, cf. /6qui and Sanskrit /6k, id.); probably also 


Anglo-Saxon 


' Quite different is the explanation of Zeuss (Z. S., 
19,180) who, like Grimm, divides the word into se- 
peHo, but compares the Scandinavian /ela, goth. fliian, 
to cover, hide. 

/m, anc. german. fin, fina, rogus, strues, from a root /I = scr. pi, crescere, 


hence pina, big, massive, etc. Cf. fini, pino, bicher. 

Some terms, originally used to designate either the pyre or the place of 
combustion, are later applied to the tomb, just as burning takes on the 
meaning of burying. We've already seen examples of this in zend dakhma, 
pers. dachm, and gr. TCLQOG¢. The same applies to 5'u*cCog¢, tumba, or 
GvTTiiiA Cf. fumée, and scr. dhtipa, incense, dhiipay, suffire, fumare, from 
dhu, agi tare, like dhuma, fumus. The Latin funus, -eris, funeral, pyre, 
burning body,’ is surely also related to dhii, in the sense of ignem 
ventilations accendere (D. P.). For the suffix, cf. pig- nus, fé-nus, facinus, e 
tc. The Latin bustum first meant the place of cremation, then the tomb in 
general,* and it has moved further away from its proper meaning in our 
French buste, originally the sculpted image of the deceased that was placed 
on his grave. 

The gr. sepulchre, and, in general, sign, seems to me 
have a similar origin in both meanings, as it corresponds to sansc. kshdma, 
burnt, from the root kshd, urere. Cf. above zend dakhsta, pers. dagh, sign, 
mark, from daz - dah, urere. In addition to the meaning of burnt, kshama 
also has that of withered, emaciated, fallen, and both also seem to explain 


the Greek (rapa, -CLTG¢, which in Homer designates the 


’ ri iTriwxvtrctL, rv’Xwo-aq jwcuaoc/ (Hesych.). 

’ Funus enim est jam ardens cadaver (Serv., ad Aen.” 
II, 539). Similarly, Diintzer (Z. S., II, 254, 259) relates 
funus to d/iu, with a detailed critique of the various 
etymologies proposed. 


- Bustum proprie dicitur locus in quo mortuus est 
COMM USCS is iesisscinwaaeeisecstsahenates asevasectenuarduesscvanvisicehnevusiveerssens 
Ubi vero combustus quis tantummodo, alibi vero 
sepultus, is locus ab urendo ustrina vocatur ; sed 


modo busla sepulcra vocamus (Festus). dead body; cadaver, 
as opposed to Sifiag, living body. These two Greek words, originally 
identical, would thus correspond in meaning to the Latin bustum, burnt body 
and tomb. The suffix p>a,r is often equivalent to sansc. ma, man. mant, as 
in Q-VO/MT = nama, naman, etc'; and the initial group ksh, represented by 
xt and £, is sometimes reduced to <r (Cf. and rvv) and then accounts for the 
maintenance of the sibilant, replaced in the rule by rude spirit.’ 


Zeuss {Gr. C., 731, 992) gives the Irish anc. adnacul, sepulcrum, in 
O'Reilly, adhnacal, adhnachd, adhlacadh, in Stokes (Zr. G/., p. 88), Middle 
Irish adhlucadh {l*Qar n ?), terms obscure as to their formation, but which 
appear to be equivalents of bustum, if we compare the ancestral Irish neph- 
adnachte or neph-athnachta, asbestes ( Z.’ , 862), i.e. without doubt: non- 
combustible. Stokes (1. cit.) inclines to relate them to the sanscr. root nag, 
perire, véxve, neco, etc.; but this would hardly explain the meaning of 
asbeste, and the c, it seems, would have to be aspirated into adhnacul. I 
would therefore rather think of the verb adhanaim, to kindle, hence 
adhanadh, adhnadh, incensio, adhanta, incensus (O'R.); erse (obsol.) 
adhnadh, incensio, ro h-adhnadh teinnti leo, accendebant ignés, 
adhannadh, inflam- mandi actus, next to adhnac, adhlac, adhnacal, 
sepultura, funus (Edimb. Gaél. Dict.).? This verb adhanaim seems to me to 
be composed of the root an, spirare, preserved in anal, souffle = scr. anila, 
wind, etc., with the prefix ad = lat. ad, and to mean properly afflare. 

Ireland's written monuments, all dating from after the in- 

’ Cf. Delbriick (Z. S., 17, 238) who conjectures for o- 
xcum", comparing Fane. sax. hamo, envelope, cover. 

2 Cf. adhanaim, to kindle; adhann, reed torch, 
adhan- nadh, kindler of the candles in a church 
(O'Don.,Supp., and Cormac, GI, 10). 


in 
troduction of Christianity, make no mention of the custom of burning the 
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dead; but, according to the testimony of the learned antiquarian G. Petrie, 
hundreds of tombs, either from the stone or bronze age, have been found 


containing clear evidence of cremation. Petrie, hundreds of tombs from both 


the stone and bronze periods have been found containing clear evidence of 
cremation. 

Finally, I'd like to mention the Slavic ancestor jiupilishte, contracted 
jupiihte, sepulcrum, certainly related to jupelii, juplii, sulfur; cf. illyr. 
zubglja, torch, torch. I believe it is a compound of jivii, vivens = scr. giva, c 
ontracted into iu, Ju, and a derivative of paliti, urere. It would thus 
correspond exactly to anc. ail. quecfiur, ags. cwicfyr, ignis vivus, and more 
specifically ignis sulfuris. 

5) Grimm's research has shed much light on the most ancient way of 
arranging funeral pyres. Particular types of wood were used, which 
naturally differed from country to country. The Indians used dévadaru, 
divine wood, Cedrus Deodara, and others including several thorny shrubs. 
Homer speaks only of the oak used for Patroclus' pyre, so it ignites with 
difficulty, and Achilles is obliged to invoke the help of the winds to activate 
combustion. Theocritus, on the other hand, names the ajTdtAa-S'OE, the o- 
oA/oufo? the (idrog and that is, four kinds of thorns and brambles, which he 
calls cLy¢lcu (TXifvti) wild wood, when it comes to burning the snakes 
smothered by young Hercules. Grimm sees this as a reminder of ancient 
cremation practices that had fallen into disuse. Tacitus (Germ., 27) says that 
the Germans burn the bodies of men “lustres certis lignis, with particular 
woods, and the literal goth. aihvatundiy , equi coinbustio, with which 
Ulphilas translates (ZCITOC, clearly indicates the use of a kind of bramble 


for funeral pyres, since they burned 


with the warrior's horse and weapons (Tacitus, 1. cit.). The Scandinavians 
used oak and juniper, which were considered sacred. Cf. above the lith. 
kadagys and dagys, as well as the Anglo-Sax. theefedhom, etc. Grimm also 
points out the affinity of the ancestral ail. saccari, pyre, with the lith. 
zagaras, pl., zagarai, small dry wood, brushwood, and the Latvian zahrts; 
pyre. 

I refer to Grimm's work for other etymological conjectures drawn from 
Germanic, as well as Celtic, Slavic and Latin. I will only add a passage 
from the poem of Tristan, where it is said that, to burn the queen Y alone t: 


Li rois commande espines querre Et un 
fossé faire en terre.” 


And further on: 


Partot fait querre les sarmenz Et 
asenbler o les espines 
" Aubes and black o roots. 


What emerges from this research is that the ancient pyre for burning the 
dead consisted, on the one hand, of large wood of a species determined by 
usage, and on the other of small brushwood of an equally special use, and 


desti- 


LX Among the Indians, too, a man-length pit was 
first dug with arms outstretched, into which the pyre 
was placed (M. Millier, Todtenbest., p. 1). This is 
probably why Sanskrit kupaka means a hollow, a pit 
and a funeral pyre. Could the German ancest. hufo, 
cumulus, agger,strues, tumba (Cf. anc. si. kupa, 
cumulus), have originally meant a pit, before passing, 
via the meaning of pyre, to the directly opposite 
meaning of heap? Wouldn't this also explain why gr. 
fossé seems to be linked to 1 "0ac, tomb, but more 
ancient biicher, as we have seen? 


to facilitate combustion. But Grimm goes further, using similar 
considerations to show how these materials were used. 

6) Naturally, the cremation of the body had to be carried out regularly 
and as quickly as possible, and the pyre had to ignite safely and quickly. 
This was achieved by interweaving small pieces of wood, vine shoots, 
thorns, etc., in the interstices or around the heaped logs, so as to form a sort 
of wattle and daub. This is already indicated by the Greek expression 
THJCOIY vijrcu, to erect the pyre, where vw must have originally meant to 
bind together, conflue vfa&h necto, neo. Cf. scr. nah, ligare, and t. Il, p. 
208. The form W/HO), TO heap up, seems to correspond to the intensitive 
scr. ndnah. When Pindar ( Pyth,., 3, 68 ) calls the pyre a wall of wood, we 
may be thinking of a kind of wattle and daub or crates. 

In Middle German, the anc. ail. hurt, crates, ags. hyrdel, angl. hurdle 
(Cf. goth. haurds, scand. hurd, porte, i.e. claie), designates the pyre on 
which criminals were burned. Hence the expressions mit der hiirde rihten, 
to condemn to the stake, upper hart bernen, to burn on the stake. In Old 
French, the word ré is used in the same sense, and we used to say ardoir en 
ré (Tristan, 161, etc.): "Menée fut la roine jusques au ré ardant d'épines" 
(ib., 1066). Grimm thinks that this D comes from crates, as born of natus. 
This was undoubtedly a remnant of the procedures used for funerals by fire. 

A more ancient and important indication is provided by Caesar ( 
Comment., V1, 17), when he speaks of the immani magnitudine simulacra, 
viminibus contesta, in which the 
Gauls burned human victims as sacrifices. It is highly probable that they did 
the same in their magnifica et sumptuosa funera, where animals, clients and 
slaves were burned along with the dead ( Cés., vi, 19 ). 

It would be interesting to find some indication of a similar procedure 
among the Indians, but the excerpts from the Grhya- stitrds, given by M. 
Muller, are silent in this respect. We can only see (p. 4) that a certain art was 
put into it, and that the pyre was erected by someone who was skilled at it, 


éiti/FL éinoti yo gandati. 


7) Once the body had been cremated, the ashes and bones were 
carefully collected and placed in a vase for burial or other preservation. 
This use of the funerary urn was common to several Arian peoples, but the 
names of the vase vary. 

The Indians called it kumbha or kumbhi* depending on whether it 
received the ashes of a man or a woman (Muller, 1. cit., p. 17), and this 
word properly designates only a pot or a jug (Cf. and t. IL, p. 354). This was 
also the meaning of the gr. <rcfQ¢» funerary urn (TL, xxni, 92), then coffin 
in general; cf. irl. soire, vase, and t. II, p. 359). Has the anc. ail. sarh, 
saruhc, loculum, tumba, ail. mod. earg’ coffin, changed meaning as ropc¢, 
or is this only a contracted form of sarcophagus? 

A similar relationship can be conjectured between the Gothic aurahi, 
tomb, and the Latin urna, insofar as they are both related to the root vr, var 
(vrnoti), tegere; cf. irnu, operire, secondary verbal theme. Urna, the vessel 
that covers, would correspond exactly to scr. umd, ima, the wool that also 
covers, and the Goth. aurahi, perhaps originally a funerary vessel, would 
be the analogue of scr. varaka, covered with a boat, etc., or of a feminine va 
raki. 

The pagan Russians, according to Nestor's chronicle, burned the dead 
and deposited their bones in urns placed on columns by the roadside 
(Grimm, 1. cit., 253). The urn was called sosudti, Old Slavic stisadi, from 
stisdditi, conferre, because the remains of the deceased were gathered in it. 
Later, this word was used to designate a vase in general.'*'! 

It's quite certain that the Celts also used funerary urns, as they are 
frequently found in the tombs attributed to them; but we no longer know 
what they were called. The Gaels and the Cymris forgot their name after the 
introduction of Christianity, which put an end to cremation. The Irish may 
have used their soir, soire, vase = (rogog, or some term allied to sanscr. 


kumbha, to which answers cumaidhe, drinking vessel, etc. (Cf. t. I, p. 


LXI Cf. t II, p. 344, where the connection with scr. 
sida becomes doubtful. 


354.). 


§ 352. COMPARISON OF USES. 


I don't intend to describe here the funeral customs of the various Arian 
peoples, which would require lengthy developments. I only intend to touch 
on a few points whose agreement can only be explained by the fact of a 
common origin. 

To do this, we need to take as our starting point the earliest testimonies, 


those which, without a doubt, are the most important, 


offer us the closest image of ancient customs before the dispersion. We 
find these testimonies in the Rigveda, and in the customs that were still 
linked to its authority during the Vedic period. Alongside details that are 
already purely Indian, we notice in their primitive simplicity some of the 
customs that have been passed on to other peoples, with varying degrees of 
modification and denaturing. 

The main purpose of the ceremonies that accompanied funerals was not 
only to honor the dead, but also to ensure their happy passage from this 
world to the next. This is what makes them so interesting, because they 
provide us with proof of the long-standing belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and give us a glimpse of the ideas that the primitive Aryas had of its 
state and destiny after death. The aim here is to point out the common and 
characteristic features that can guide us in our search for these ancient 
beliefs. 

1) The preliminaries of funerals, in terms of the care taken of the dead 
body, offer nothing special enough to stop us; but what is more special is 
that, right from the start, people were concerned about the presence of evil 
spirits, and set out to ward them off. 

For this purpose, the ancient Indians resorted to the prasavya or left- 
hand turn ceremony, already mentioned (§ 349), and repeated several times 
during funerals. Thus, according to the Grhyasuitrds of Agvalayana, quoted 
by M. Millier ( Todtenbestattung, p. 4), when the pit for the pyre was 
prepared, the officiating priest sprinkled it with water, by means of a sami 


branch, and made it 


three times around to the left,’ reciting verses from the Rig- véda against evil 
spirits ( x, 14, 9): Apéta, zuta, ii éa sarpata, etc. a Leave! flee! get away 
from here! The "fathers prepared this place for death. Yama grants him "this 
place of rest, sprinkled day and night with libations of pure water", D This 
ceremony is repeated when the bones of the deceased are collected after the 
tenth day (Miiller, 1. cit., P- 17). 

Another example is reported on p. 19, where it concerns the expiatory 
sacrifice, sdntikarma, upon the loss of a loved one. Before sunrise, the fire 
from the hearth was carried to a crossroads, and the relatives walked around 
it three times on the left, hitting their Jeft thigh with their /eft hand. 

The ancient Iranians also believed in the presence of a female corpse 
demon, the DrukJis nagus, which fell upon the body as soon as life had left 
it. In the Vendidad (wine, 131 ff.), we see how she was driven from limb to 
limb by ablutions with pure water, and finally expelled in the form of a fly 
that flew off to the northern region. Another procedure, indicated in chapter 
vm, 41, consisted in leading a white dog with yellow ears, or a yellow dog 
with four eyes, three times along the path through which the body was to 
pass. ° This is what the Persians called the ¢a g did or the dog's gaze, which 


1 Trih prasavyam adyatanan parivragan. Cf. Miller's 
note, p. 11. 

2 Trih prasavyau pariyanti savydih panibhih savyan 
adran adghnand. 

"These fabulous dogs will return later in Indian 
traditions. 
was supposed to put evil spirits to flight ( Cf. Spiegel, Avesta, II, p. 33, 
introd.). 

This only concerns the fact of a belief similar to that of the Indians, but 
we find a much more marked resemblance among the Samogitians (a branch 
of the Lithuanians), in the time of paganism, and which Grimm reports 
according to Lasicz, De dts Samagltarum,57. Men on_ horseback 
accompanied the chariot carrying the dead man, striking the air with their 


swords and shouting: "Geigeite begaite pekelle! "Eia! fugite deemones in 


orcum! D 

If we knew more about the funeral rites of pagan northern Europe, we'd 
no doubt find similar facts, as the belief in the intervention of evil spirits was 
widespread. The Irish custom of the twathal, or left-hand turn, of which we 
spoke, the Indian pra savya, probably had some application in funerals. An 
Irish folk tale tells of goblins arguing for three nights to decide in which 
graveyard a dead man should be buried (Grimm, D, Myth., 485). A 
Germanic poem from the VIII° or [X° century, the Muspilli, speaks of two 
troops, one from heaven and the other from hell, fighting over the soul of the 
deceased (ibid., 484); and another, more modern poem, Morolt, involves 
three troops of spirits, the black, the white and the pale (i7>., 484 and 251). 
Later, under the influence of Christianity, the struggle continued between 
the devil and the angels. The procedures used to ward off evil spirits are no 
longer known to us. However, the existence of sung conjurations is 
indicated by a passage in the collection of decrees of Burchard of Worms, in 
1024, which states: "Laici, qui excubias funeris" observant, cum timoré et 
tremore hoc faciant. Nullus ibi" preesumat diabolica carmina cantare, non 
joca et saltationes " facere, quae Pagani diabolo docente adinvenerunt i>) 
Grimm, D. Myth. Aberglaube, p. 35). These pagan diabolica carmina were 
probably aimed at evil spirits. The sprinkling of blessed eatr on coffins 
replaced customs that were originally intended to be abolished, while at the 
same time satisfying natural and respectable solicitudes in their own right. 

The practice of circling the dead man or pyre three times also existed 
among the Greeks, but the direction of movement is indicated in only one 
case, and the apparent purpose is generally to honor the dead man. Thus, in 
the Iliad (xxm, 13), the Myrmidons, led by Achilles, circle Patroclus' body 
three times in their chariots, wailing and shedding tears. In Apollodius'. 
Argonauts by Apollodorus of Rhodes (i, 1059 ), the warriors in arms circle 


the tomb three times, to perform the funeral: 


Avrocp rowroc 


Tp¢ (TVViivew SiVEfalTrg¢ 


TVFJL&fi tVCXTgpéi* OtV. 


At deinde Ter zreis cum 
armis circumacti Circa sepulcrum justa 
funebria fecerunt. 


As in the Aeneid, xi, 188: 


Ter circum accensos cincti fulgentibus 
armis Decurrere rogos. 


But the most interesting passage is that of Statius' Thdbaide, vi, 213, 
because it provides us with a double example of the turn to the left and to the 
right, of prasavya and pra- dakshina: 

Tune septem numéro turmas (centenus 
ubique Urget eques) versis ducunt insignibus ipsi ' 
Grajugene reges, lustrantque, ex more, sinistro 

Orbe rogum, et stantes inclinant pulvere 
flammas. 

Ter curvos urgere sinus, illisaque telis 

Tela son ant 

The expression /ustrare rogum sinistro orbe seems to indicate an act of 
purification to ward off malevolent influences, while the ex more bears 
witness to a received custom. After this triple turn to the left comes the turn 
to the right, probably also triple, although this is not stated, to erase funereal 
impressions and honor the dead. Thus, v. 221: 

Hicluctus abolere, novique 
Funeris auspicium, vates (quanquam omina 
sentit Vera) jubet dextri gyro, et vibrantibus 
hastis Hac redeunt. 

A Germanic example of a vaguer character can be found in the Anglo- 
Saxon poem Beowulf. After the hero has been burned at the stake, a tomb is 
erected and twelve warriors ride around it on horseback (Grimm, Verbr. d. 
L., p. 232). 


The remarkable harmony of the three turns, their double direction and 


their meaning in the Indian, Greek and Irish cultures, can surely only be 
explained by a common origin, and it must be recognized that this usage was 
already practiced by the primitive Aryas. 

3) According to the Vedic rites set out in the Gfhyastitras, a black cow or 
goat, called anustarani, or blanket, was taken with the dead man. It was 
slaughtered by a blow behind the ear, then skinned and butchered. The skin 
was then laid on the pyre, hair out, and the deceased was laid on it. After 
further preparations, to which we shall return later, the various parts of the 
animal were placed on the body, limb by limb, keeping the fat to cover the 
face, to protect it as long as possible from the action of the fire.'*" At the 
same time, we recited these verses from Rigréda, x, 16, 7: 

"Receive from the cow this armor that withstands fire. Enve- <r loppe 
yourself of its fat and marrow. 

"So that the violent Agni, which blazes joyfully, does not "envelop you 
on all sides to consume you." 

The immolation of the cow or goat, and its cremation with the dead, 
recall the custom, very common among Arian peoples, of sacrificing at 
funerals and burning on the pyre animals preferably chosen from among 
those that had been dear to the deceased, with the aim of giving them to him 
as companions in the future life. This is how Achilles threw four horses and 
two dogs on Patroclus' pyre. According to Tacitus (Germ., 27), the warrior's 
horse was burned with its master among the ancient Germans, and this trait 
is repeated at the funeral of the Scandinavian god Baldr (Grimm, Verbrenn., 
235). When Brynhild climbs onto Sigurd's pyre, she brings horses, dogs and 
falcons with her ( ib., 236 ). Caesar (vi, 19) tells us that the Gauls burned 
with the dead man everything he had loved, and 


LxII The Greeks also covered bodies with the fat of 
victims, but to make them burn faster (Eusthat.). 


also animals. Among the ancient Prussians and pagan Russians, the horse 
followed its master's fate, and the latter also added a dog, two oxen, a 
rooster and a hen (Grimm, 1. cit., 247, 254). The Lithuanians sacrificed 
horses, two hunting dogs and a falcon; the Livo- nians, oxen, sheep, etc. 
(t'6., 249, 250). Such a widespread practice must date back to primitive 
times, and this is even more evident from certain special features, as well as 
from the meaning originally attached to the immolation of the cow, traces 
of which can still be found outside Vedic India. 

The color black, first prescribed for victims, was also used by the 
Greeks in sacrifices offered to infernal deities or at funerals. Ulysses 
immolated an entirely black ram to ward off the souls of the dead (OcL, x, 
524, xi, 32), and black heifers or lambs were sacrificed at funerals (Cf. 
Eurip., Elect., 513; AEneid,., v, 97; vi, 243). As for German folk 
superstitions, Grimm reports that if someone kills a black ox or cow, he 
must expect to see one of his relatives die (D. Myth. Abergl.) n° 887 ). This, 
however, is linked to ancient beliefs whose agreement with India is most 
remarkable. 

In the Brahmands and Indian epics, mention is made more than once of 
a river called Vditarani, into whose waters the wicked sink after death to 
fall into the underworld, but which the good cross to reach the world of the 


Pitris.'“"" In order to help the dead to 


Lx Cf. in the D. P. vditarana, adj. who passes the 
infernal river, from vitarana, action of passing. 


to accomplish this passage, the black cow, anustarani, or, according to 
another tradition, a second cow, was sacrificed at his funeral twelve days 
after death. It was also called the vditarani cow, and was supposed to 
accompany the soul into the other world.' How the river was crossed is not 
expressly stated, but according to a passage in the Samaveda, it is likely that 
a bridge was placed over it, which is called suvitasya sétum durdyyam, the 
bridge of salvation that is difficult to cross.'*'Y '*Y'*“' Benfey recalls the 
Tchinvat bridge of the Avesta (Farg., 19, 96), the bridge of retribution or 
expiation, from the rac. di, to punish.* The dead man's soul is brought there 


by the demon Vizaresha*“" 


and questioned about his deeds. If it is pure 
enough, the celestial Yazatas take it over the bridge; if not, it falls into hell. 
It is said that the virtuous soul arrives at this bridge, ¢paiiavaiti, navavaiti, 
pacuvaiti, yaokJitavaiti, hunaravaiti, i.c., according to Spiegel's version (I, 
249), with the dog, with decision, with the cattle animal (pacu), with 
strength, with virtue. The allusion to the dog returns later, and the pacu, 
which Spiegel does not explain, seems to me to relate to some tradition of 
the same origin as that of the Indian black cow that accompanies the soul. 

This belief in the existence of 'a river that the dead had to cross, either on 
a bridge or by boat, is found in various forms among the Greeks, Romans, 
Ger- 


LXIV Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., I, 398; Kuhn, Z. S., Il, 316. 
Hence also the Indian custom of having the dying hold 
the tail of a cow. 

Lxv* Samav, II, 3,13, ed. Benfey, p. 80 of the text, and 
251 of the translation. 

LXVI- Or de ci, rassembler (Justi, III, v. cinvantj. 

LXvI He who trains, from vi-zaresh. 


hands and the Celts. What concerns classical antiquity in this respect is 
sufficiently well known. The Bretons of Armorica believed that the souls 
of the deceased were transported to England in a boat.' A tradition very 
similar to that of the Tchinvat bridge is to be found, oddly enough, in 
Ireland around the VII° century, in the account of Adamnan's vision, the 
text of which O'Donovan has given following his Irish grammar (p. 440). 
The details are naturally related to medieval Christian ideas about hell, but 
the main thrust is the same. Could it be that this old Iranian belief had 
already penetrated to Ireland at such an early date? Or could it be that this 
is a remnant of some Celtic tradition? 

These analogies, which are somewhat general in nature, would not 
suffice to establish the fact of a common origin, as we find very similar 
ones in races that have never had any connection with the Aryas.” 
Germanic traditions, however, have preserved a number of special features 
that bring them singularly close to those of Vedic India. 

According to Scandinavian belief, souls making their way north on the 
Helvegr, or road to hell, came to the banks of a swift river, Gioll, the noisy 


one, which had to be stepped on. 


1 Procopius (De belle goth., iv, 20) already mentions 
in detail this Breton tradition of souls transported by 
boat to File Brittia. 

2 The Abipons of South America, for example, 
believed in a long and difficult journey for souls after 
death. They had to cross thick forests, climb steep 
mountains and cross a dangerous river on a wooden 
bridge, guarded night and day by the god Patutiso. A 
priest was charged with leading the soul, and if it 
failed in any way to comply with the guardian god of 
the bridge, it was thrown into the river (Bibl. britan., 
Littér., t. XLIII, p. 375, according to Dobritzhofer). 


ser on a golden bridge guarded by the virgin Médhgudhr. To ease the dead 
man's journey, a pair of shoes called helsko, or hell shoes, were tied to his 
feet (Grimm, D, Myth., 463, 483). But if the deceased, during his lifetime, 
had given shoes to a poor person, he would find them again in the other 
world when he set out on his journey. Similarly, if he had given a cow, he 
would find it at the entrance to the bridge over the Gid// and, under the cow's 
guidance, he would cross the bridge without vertigo or hindrance. Hence the 
custom, long preserved in Sweden and Denmark, England and Germany, of 
having a cow follow the coffin of the deceased to the cemetery. This ancient 
custom, which already existed in Vedic India, has been perpetuated here and 
there almost up to the present day; only it was motivated by giving the cow, 
as a reward, to the clergyman conducting the funeral ceremony ( Mannhardt, 
Gotterwelt d, deutschen Volker, 1, 320). There is no doubt that, originally, 
the cow was immolated at the time of the funeral, and that this cow was 
black. This alone explains the popular Germanic superstition mentioned 
above by Grimm, that if you kill a black cow, you can expect one of your 
own to die soon. The similarity of customs here is too complete to be 
attributed to coincidence. 

3) After placing the dead man on the cow or goat skin, as mentioned 
above, the two kidneys of the victim were placed in his hands, while reciting 
the verses from the Rigveda (x, 14, 10): 

4 Escape by the true path to the two pale dogs'*""" to 
< four eyes, son of Sarama; then go to the < wise Pitris who rejoice gathered 
at Yama." 

Although it is not expressly stated, it is obvious that these two kidneys 
were intended to appease the dogs of the god of death, for it says 
immediately afterwards: 


"Against these two four-eyed dogs, your two gar- "dians, the guardians of 


Lxvill Or dark, as Millier elsewhere interprets ¢abala 
( Z. S., V, 149), or mottled, which is the ordinary 
meaning of the word. 


the path, who follow the trail of "men,'*™ 


surround him, O Yama, with your 
protection, and grant him a "salvation free from pain, PAIN and PAIN. 

When there was no animal to sacrifice, the kidneys were replaced by two 
balls (pindau) of kneaded rice. 

This is very reminiscent of the Greek custom of giving the dead a cake of 
honey ( piXiTovITA paCa ) to appease Cerberus,’ and all the more so as 
Cerberus himself is clearly related to Yama's dogs. 

Wilford, in fact (Asiat. res., III, 409), based on somewhat vague data 
supplied by his pandit, had already noticed that the two dogs of .Yama were 
respectively called Syama, the black, and Cerbura {Karburd), the spotted, 
and he had compared xe¢&fog. This has since been confirmed in part, since 
Weber found, for these dogs, the common epithet of ¢gvdma-cabala’ the 
black and the spotted, observing that the scholiasts explain ¢abala by 
karbura, spotted {Ind. Stud.) I, 295).° Now, next to karbura, we find, with 
the same meaning, karvara and karbara, exactly xt¢Cigo¢g. Kuhn, who 
discusses this question with his usual sagacity (Z. S., II, 314), concludes that 

¢abala and karbara were originally identical, 
although it cannot be proved that the latter replaced the former in the older 
texts. On the other hand, M. Miiller arrives by a more direct route at 
essentially the same result. H sees in ¢abala a form originally identical to 
carvara, black, hence the Vedic ¢arvari, night (Z. S., V, 149). In any case, it 
seems clear that garvara and karvara, karbara, karbura, are merely 
different forms of the same term, whose meaning has varied between black 
and mottled. Cf. karbu, spotted, and Latin carbo, -onis,properly black (?). 
The Greek Cerberus is therefore undoubtedly a legacy of primitive 


times, although the Hellenic imagination turned it into a monster more 


LXIX Nrcakshdu, Mannerspirer (Miller). 
"Schol. Aristoph. ad Lysist., v. 601; Aneld., vi, 420. 
- In the D. P. cabara, cabala” spotted. 
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fearsome than the dogs of Yama, and different in several respects. 

Scandinavian mythology also knows of a guardian dog of the 
underworld by the name of Garnir; but little is known of him other than that 
he was monstrous, that his chest was stained with blood and that, chained to 
the entrance to hell, he barked terribly. One trait, however, which accords 
with Indian and Greek beliefs, is that the dead man who, during his life, had 
given bread to the poor, found this bread to throw into the maw of Garmr 
(Mannhardt, Got- terwelt) etc., I, 320). It is therefore probable that a loaf of 
bread was added to the shoes he was given to walk in on the way to hell (Vid. 
sup.). 

Another reminder of the same common source can be found among the 
Iranians, in the passage from the Avesta already mentioned, where mention 
is made of four-eved dogs ( éathruéaema, as in scr. caturaksha). However, 


their role is different, since they protect the dead against evil spirits, and 


that they are referred to as real dogs. What was originally meant by these 
four eyes seems to be explained by the modern Persian édréasm, which 
designates a dog or sheep with two spots above the two eyes, as well as a 
man who wears glasses, and at heart an anxious man, full of desires. This 
fabulous dog accompanied the soul of the dead to the bridge of Tchinvat, 
where it arrived, ¢panaviti, with the dog (V. sup.\ 

It's curious to see this soul-conducting dog reappear in the popular 
superstitions of Armorique. It was believed, and perhaps still is, that the 
souls of the dead go to the parish priest of Braspar, whose dog 
accompanies them to embark and cross the sea. The creaking of the 
wheels of the karrikel an ankou, or chariot of death, which is loaded with 
souls, can then be heard in the air (Mem. de VAcad. ceit., t. III, p. 142). 

Finally, the epithet of Sdraméydu or son of Saramd, the celestial bitch 
who helps Indra find the cows held by Ahi, an epithet given to Yama's 
dogs, led Kuhn to make interesting comparisons with the 'E¢/Miag ( = 
Sdraméya) or the Mercury guide. 
of Greek mythology. Here, however, the question is complicated by the 
considerable transformation of primitive myth, and I must refer for 
developments to Kuhn's own work.'** 

We can see how many points these ancient beliefs touch in the East and 
West. 

I'd like to come back to the next part of the Vedic rites. 

4) When the body had been placed on the pyre, and if the 


LxXX In Haupt, Zeitsch. f deutsche Alterth, VI, 125. 


was a warrior, his bow was placed in his hand, then the brother-in-law or 
adopted son, or former servant, took up the bow, saying according to 
Rigveda, x, 18, 9: 

"I take this bow from the hand of the dead, for our protec- <i tion, our 
glory, our strength. 

<L You, stay over there! we, we stay here like "heroes. In all battles, 
may we defeat our "enemies!" 

Then, after tightening the string and walking around the pyre, he would 
break the bow and throw it on the pyre, north of the dead man (Muller, 1. 
cit., p. 6). 

In addition, the various sacrificial utensils he had used during his life 
were placed on the body of the deceased, with the idea that he would 
continue to use them, as stated in a verse of the Rigveda, x, 16, 2: 

<L When he has passed to the other life, he will faithfully practice 
<r the worship of the gods." 

This is a purely Indian custom, of which there is no trace elsewhere; but 
we see that, among other Arian peoples, the dead man was often burned 
along with his weapons and the various objects that had belonged to him. So 
did the Greeks (4, vi, 418; Od., xi, 74), the Gauls, the Germans, the 
Lithuanians and the Slavs. There's no need to list all the examples. 

5) The wife of the deceased was also brought to the stake, but not to 
remain there. The brother-in-law, who now replaced the husband as 
protector, or the adopted son, or a faithful servant, would soon bring her 
back down, addressing her with these words from Rigvéda, x, 18, 8: 

"Arise, O woman! Return to the world of life! You "rest beside a dead 
man. Come back! 

< Long enough you've been the wife of the one who < chose you, and 
made you a mother." 

We can see that, by this act, the wife was only indicating that she was 
ready to follow her husband into the flames of the pyre, but that this 


demonstration was sufficient and that the sacrifice was not carried out. This 


was undoubtedly the oldest custom, but it's understandable that sometimes a 
faithful, desperate wife would willingly share the fate of her beloved 
husband to the very end. Perhaps even in Vedic times, there were isolated 
examples of these voluntary sacrifices, which later multiply in the epics, and 
increasingly take on the character of a moral, if not absolute, obligation.’ It's 
easy to see how abuse could become so easy. Even voluntary, such an act 
seems reprehensible to us, although there is certainly a touching grandeur in 
this complete devotion, which moreover presupposes a high idea of the 
sanctity of marriage and a firm faith in the immortality of the soul; but the 
slightest violence makes it a revolting barbarism. This has happened all too 
often, either in India, where the custom of widow sacrifice has been 
perpetuated to the present day, or especially among the peoples of pagan 
Europe, who added the sacrifice of servants or slaves to that of the wife. 

Classical antiquity offers us more than one example of devoted wives 
climbing onto their husbands' pyres, but the cruel practice of sacrificing 
other human victims at funerals was repugnant to Greek sentiments, and if 
Achilles immolates unfortunate Trojans to the spirits of 

' According to the Purdnas, the wife's voluntary 


sacrifice redeems all her husband's sins. 
Patroclus is driven by a burning desire for revenge. On the other hand, in 


northern Europe, alongside the voluntary sacrifice of women, we find 
almost everywhere traits of excessive barbarism. The Gauls burned clients 
and slaves with the dead (Caesar, vi, 19). The same was true of the 
Scandinavians, and when Brynhild voluntarily climbs onto Sigurd's pyre, 
she brings with her, in addition to her milk sister, eight servants and five 
handmaidens, who surely didn't care ( Grimm, Verbrenn., p. 235). At 
Baldr's funeral, the god Thér unscrupulously pushes a poor dwarf who falls 
into his hands into the fire /ib., 234).' The pagan Lithuanians and Slavs had 
similar and no less revolting customs {ib., 250, 251, 254). Their generality, 
as far as female sacrifice is concerned, certainly indicates that the principle 


goes back to the time of Arian unity, but only the principle, since in the 


beginning, and according to the ancient testimony of the Védas, the thing 
was reduced to a simulated demonstration. It is clear that these diverse 
peoples, in this and other respects, had regressed to barbarism and made an 
abomination of a usage whose primitive meaning was nothing but 
praiseworthy. 

6) When all the preparations had been completed in accordance with 
Vedic rites, the pyre was lit, and while the dead man was burning, a song 
composed of pieces from the Rigvéda was sung. I'll come back to this in a 


moment, but first I'd like to say a few words. 


- Grimm recalls that the Mexicans used to burn with 
a dead king his servants and the deformed dwarfs who 
had served him as pastimes in his palace. The 
Peruvians also sacrificed the wives and servants of the 
deceased at the funeral (Prescott, Cong. du Pérou, French 
translation, p. 101). 


I'd also like to mention a very curious coincidence that Grimm pointed out 
between an Indian funerary custom and a Swedish folk tale (1. cit., p. 261). 

According to Colebrooke {Mise, Essays, i, 159), when a person dies 
abroad, or when his body has not been found, his relatives make a kind of 
mannequin from 360 leaves of Butea frondosa and as many woollen 
threads, arranging them in such a way as to represent the various parts of 
the human body, according to certain numerical proportions. This figure is 
then coated with barley flour diluted in water, and burned at the stake in 
place of the body. An ancient procedure, indicated by Kdtydyana (M. 
Miller, 1. cit., p. 36), is somewhat different. When the body has been lost, 
360 paldcga stems are wrapped in a black goatskin, and then the ordinary 
rites are performed. 

Now for the Swedish tale. 

A king's daughter, who has been turned into a frog, awaits her 
deliverance in a lonely palace. She shows a young man, her servant, an 
unknown shrub growing in her garden and orders him to cut off a single 
branch every day for a year. At the end of this time, she gives him a bundle 
of thread and tells him to tie a single thread to one of the cut branches, also 
every day. Finally, after the second year, he is instructed to build a pyre, 
placing a single threaded branch on it each day. When the pyre is finished, 
she instructs him to light it and keep what remains in the ashes. When the 
fire has consumed everything, the young man sees a beautiful young girl 
emerge from the ashes to become his wife; a symbol, according to Grimm, 


of the immortal groin which, from the pyre, 


rises to heaven, freed from the coarse envelope that held it captive. 

The triple coincidence of stems, wires and above all the number 360, 
intermediate between the days of the solar year and the lunar year, 
according to the most ancient way of counting, leaves little doubt as to a 
common traditional origin. We'd just like to know more about the meaning 
the Indians attached to this number in this special case. 

7) From all the foregoing developments, it seems clear that the custom 
of burning the dead must have already existed among the primitive Aryas; 
but it is to be presumed that the simpler custom of burial held a certain place 
among them, as it did among most of their descendants. It is even 
prescribed, in some cases, by the laws of several peoples. Thus, according 
to Manu (v, 68), a child under the age of two must be buried, and the same 
was true of the Romans (Juv., Sat,, xv, 139), according to Pliny (vu, 16) 
before dentition. At the time of Caecrops, incineration was rarely practiced, 
and burial seems to have predominated among the earliest Romans (Cicero, 
Leg., 22,26; Pliny, vu, 54). Numa forbade the burning of the body, which 
indicates the simultaneity of the two customs, confirmed 300 years later by 
the Law of the Twelve Tables.'**' Throughout northern Europe, burial is 
considered the oldest custom, belonging to the so-called Stone Age, and it 
was not until the Bronze Age that cinerary urns made their appearance in 
tombs. It's not unreasonable to conclude that they are an indication of the 


arrival in Europe of the prehistoric civilizations. 


LXXI Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito, 
etc, 


he first Aryan immigrants, mingling with an earlier race that we now know 
only through the remains of the Stone Age,' What we can conjecture, already 
for the ancient Aryas, is that cremation, which always required a certain 
apparatus, was reserved for chiefs and considerable men, while burial was the 
lot of the multitude. 

8) The most interesting result of this research is the light it sheds on the 
beliefs of the ancient Aryas regarding the future life. I can do no better than 
end them by quoting here in full the death chant that the Indians of Vedic 
times intoned beside the pyre as the dead man burned. It is not, of course, a 
monument to primitive times; but just as the Védas still present us with the 
most unaltered image of ancient Arian life, so this hymn, in its simple, naive 
grandeur, is like a last echo of the funeral poetry of the earliest ages. Max 
Millier has provided the text, with a German metrical translation, to which I 
have adhered as scrupulously as possible. The hymn is made up of pieces 
borrowed from the Rigvéda, following the indications given at the beginning. 

Rigvéda, x, 14, 7, 8, 10, 11: "Go! go along the ancient paths our fathers 
followed! You'll see the two kings, the gods Varuna and Yama, enjoying 
libations. 

"Go to the Fathers! Stay with Yama in that supreme heaven you have so 
richly earned! Leave there all that is evil, then return to your home, and take a 


body shining with light! 


' Cf Troyon, Habitations lacustres, p. 297 ff. 


"Escape by the true path from the two pale four-eyed dogs, son of 
Sarama, and go to the rejoicing Fathers gathered at Yama. 

"Against these four-eyed dogs, your two guardians, who follow the trail 
of men, surround him, O Yama! with your protection, and grant him a 
painless salvation." 

Rigvéda, x, 16, 1, 2, 3, 4. - "Do not destroy him, O Agni! do not harm 
him! tear neither his skin nor his limbs. When you have penetrated him,' O 
you who know beings! then send him to the Fathers. 

"Yes, when you have penetrated him, then you can hand him over to the 
Fathers. When he passes on to the next life, he will faithfully worship the 
gods. 

"Let your eye go to the sun, your soul to the wind! Go to heaven, go to 
earth, according to your will! Go to the waters if you prefer! Your limbs 
shall rest by the healing plants. 

"The immortal portion (of its being)! warm it with your warmth, 
penetrate it with your bright flame, O God of fire! Take a happy form to 
transport it to the world of pious men! 

"Let the one who approached you with libations return to the Fathers. 
May he, endowed with new life, take up his remains and unite with his 
body! 

"If the black bird, the ant, the snake, or an animal of prey, has caused 
you any harm, Agni will heal you, as will Séma who is with the pious 
sages." 

Rigvéda, x, 17, 3, 4, 5, 6. - <r May the prudent Ptishan lead you, he the 


shepherd of the world, to whom no animal 


< Literally: when you Fauras cooked. 


is immolated as a sacrifice! May he hand you over to the Fathers! May 
Agni lead you to the gods whose wisdom is great! 

a Ayu,' who brings all beings to life, will protect you. May Pashan also 
protect you at the fork in the road! May the god Savitri lead you to where 
the righteous dwell, to where they have gone! 

"Pushan, he alone, knows all these regions; it is he who leads us by safe 
paths. Let him go forward with prudence like a torch, he, the accomplished 
hero, the dispenser of many benefits! 

a Born at the dividing point of the waters, at the dividing point of 
heaven and earth, he knows the two excellent dwellings, and with a firm 
step he goes from one to the other." 

Rigvéda, x, 18, 10, 11, 12, 13 - "Go to the mother! Go to the earth, the 
wide, the immense, the beneficent, who is gentle to pious men like a young 
woman full of tenderness! May she keep you from the brink of perdition! 

"Open up, O earth! do him no harm! welcome him with tenderness! 
welcome him!* Wrap him, O earth! as a mother wraps her garment around 
her child. 

"Now, may the heaped-up earth be strengthened, and may a thousand 
times the dust fall upon it. May this dwelling be watered unceasingly with 
fat libations, and serve as its protection for all time! 

"I press the earth over you and, without you feeling it, I place this cover 
over your head. May the Fathers guard this grave, and may Yama grant 
you a new home up there!" 

' The living God. 

' This is reminiscent of Roman epitaphs: Arnica 


tellus! ut des hos- pitium ossibus! - Tu levis ossa tegas! 
- Ne gravis esse velis! etc. 


Rigvéda, x, 154, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. - To some flows pure s6ma, to others 
clarified butter, to still others excellent honey; - go to them all! 

< Those whose austerities are incomparable, those whom they have led 
to heaven, those who have practiced penance; - go to them all! 

"Those who have fought in battle, those who have died heroes, those who 
have offered a thousand sacrifices; - surrender to them all! 

"Those who practiced the good, loved the good, made the good prosper, 
O Yama! the Fathers of pious austerities; - surrender to them all! 

"The inspired poets with a thousand songs, the guardians of the sun, O 
Yama! the Richis with pious austerities; - go to them all!" 

Rigvéda, x, 14, 2. - "The two dogs of Yama, with wide nostrils, tawny 
hair, the insatiable ones, the two messengers who prowl among men, oh may 


they even today let us see the sun and concede us a happy life!" ' 


* On this whole question, cf. a highly developed 
article by Whitney, Vedic doctrine of a future life, in his 
Oriental and linguistic studies, New-York, 1873, p. 46 
et sqq. See also an article by Roth in the Z. S. d. 
morgenl. Ges. t VIII, p. 467; and an excellent work by 
Muir (Yama and the doctrine of a future life> according 
to the Rig-, Yajur-and Atharva~vedas\ Roy. asiat. soc. 
Journal, and with new developments, Sanskrit textes t 
V, p. 305, 314, etc., 1872. 


BOOK FIVE 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


§ 353 PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Under this somewhat general title, I propose to add to what we still know 
about the degree of development that the ancient Aryas had reached, in 
terms of the faculties of the soul and the various types of knowledge that 
depend on their exercise. Everything we know of them so far shows them to 
be an eminently intelligent and moral race, and their social organization 
already provides evidence of this; but it would be interesting to know more 
specifically what ideas they had of the nature of the soul, and of the 
operations of the mind, to know what were for them the moral notions of 
good and evil, as well as the sentiment of beauty. It's also important to find 
out what real knowledge they may have possessed, whether the fruit of 
experience and reflection, or handed down by tradition. We'll see that this 
comes down to very little, as there can be no question of science as such. 
Thus, their well-defined numbering system indicates a certain aptitude for 
calculation, and their way of dividing time presupposes some very simple 
notions of astronomy, based on observation of the sky. Their medicine, on 
the other hand, was certainly not scientific, although they did have some 
idea of the inner structure of the human body. It consisted essentially of 
superstitious procedures, like those of many ancient peoples. They certainly 
didn't possess any kind of historical annals, since there's no indication that 
they ever knew any form of writing, and traditional poetry probably took the 
place of history. In terms of traditions of the past, they did have one 
concerning the flood and the man saved from this great catastrophe, but this 
is the only one whose traces can still be recognized. 

All this would be highly insufficient to give us a measure of the 
intellectual development of the ancient Aryas, and to see the poverty of the 
results, one would be tempted to conclude that they were not very active 


thinkers. However, this would undoubtedly be a mistake, as we mustn't 


forget that we have no means of investigation other than languages, and that 
many points of the question therefore remain inaccessible. On the other 
hand, however, linguistics opens up a surer and more fruitful path, allowing 
us to penetrate directly into the very realm of the mind and its faculties, and 
here the results leave little to be desired. We shall therefore begin with what 
I shall call, as it were, a natural and primitive psychology of the ancient 
Aryas, and then move on to the small number of questions indicated for real 
knowledge. Religion, in view of its importance, will be the subject of a 


special examination. 


CHAPTER I". 


§ 354 PRIMITIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


If the language of a people faithfully reflects the world in which it lives 
and develops, it is even more immediately the expression of its way of 
seeing and feeling, since it constitutes the very manifestation of the spirit. 
It is true that the faculties of the human soul are everywhere identical in 
principle; reason, intelligence, the aesthetic and moral sense obey the 
same general laws everywhere; but their degree of development varies 
infinitely according to time and race, and this variety, which gives each 
people its own character, finds its most direct expression in language. 
Alongside the so-called general grammar, which is based on the innate 
logic of the human mind, there are as many particular syntaxes as there are 
distinct languages. The essential substance remains unchanged, but the 
processes are constantly changing. The very words used to designate the 
mind and its operations shed immediate light on the way in which we 
conceive them, at least wherever we can still recognize their primitive 
meaning. We can thus, through their analysis, form a fairly accurate idea 
of the intellectual development, or at least the aptitudes of the mind, and 
the moral tendencies of the people who created them for their use. This is 


what 


that we will attempt, insofar as possible, for the ancient Aryas, as this 
research is not without importance, * to arrive at an understanding of the 
historical destinies of this great race. 


Indeed, it cannot be denied that in the drama of mankind, the principal 
role has devolved on the descendants of the primitive Aryas, the only peoples 
in the world who have consistently displayed the genius of progress. While 
everywhere else, ancient civilizations fade away or come to a halt and fall 
into decay, we see in the Aryan races, alongside partial failures, a power of 
life that reveals itself through successive renovations and ceaseless 
developments. Such a general fact can only be explained by aptitudes 
peculiar to this race, without however making them depend too exclusively 
on physiological causes. Did the seeds of these aptitudes already exist in the 
ancient Aryas, and did their language bear some recognizable imprint of 
them? Such is the question before us. To deal with it fully would require 
considerable elaboration, and I can only touch on a few main points here. 

It has often been observed that abstract ideas, and things that do not fall 
under the senses, are expressed figuratively by terms of concrete and more or 
less material significance. Examples of this kind abound in all languages, 
and are especially striking in races of less advanced culture. This is because 
nowhere was language formed by philosophers and reflection, but by men 
with vivid impressions that were immediately translated into images. These 
men did not distinguish, in the complex feeling of life, the elements of a 
double nature, and they attached themselves instinctively to what struck their 
senses. For them, soul was merely the breath of life, thought was merely a 
sight, a word or an inner movement, an idea was merely a visible image, and 
so on. These figurative expressions are all the more naively material the less 
advanced the culture of the mind. There's a big difference between speaking 
in the belly in order to think, as the savage of Oceania says, according to 
Forster, and the Roman cogitare (from eo- agitare), which paints the 
movement of the mind, even though both expressions have only a material 
meaning. From this single fact, we can already conclude that the Roman is 


intellectually superior to the savage. 


In the course of time, and with the progress of the human mind, terms of 
this kind, without disappearing from language, tend to lose more and more of 
their primitive meaning to take on the appearance of immediate signs of the 
idea. When we speak of Pale or P esprit, we forget that these words really 
only designate sulphur, and the name of thought does not awaken in us the 
notion of weighing or ‘balancing, which is that of the Latin pensare. Having 
reached a certain; degree of independence and life of its own, the mind frees 
itself from the image and goes straight to the idea. It's easy to imagine that, 
taking into account analogous facts, we can, by examining words, judge the 
degree of intellectual development that corresponds to a certain period in the 
evolution of a language. By applying this principle to the primitive 
vocabulary of the Aryas, we can draw some conclusions about the aptitudes 


that distinguished them even before their dispersion. 
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§ 355 SOUL AND SPIRIT. 


The synonymy of soul is very varied in the idioms of the Arian family, 
and its comparative study proves that this variety already partially existed in 
the primitive language. Most of these names, by a very natural assimilation, 
link the notion of the soul to that of a breath; but some prove that the ancient 
Aryas already distinguished the thinking and spiritual soul from the 
physiological and vital soul: an important distinction that hardly occurs 
elsewhere.' The terms of the first kind, by far the most numerous, are not all 
ancient, and sometimes have their etymology in particular languages. Thus, 
the proper meaning of'J/vxrg, irvtv/M, spiritus, has remained perfectly clear. 
Others, common to several Arian languages, can only be explained by roots 
preserved in Sanskrit. Sometimes, too, one idiom has retained the ' material 
meaning that another has transferred to the spiritual. Examples of this can be 


seen in the comparisons that follow. 


1) From the Scr. root an, spirare, derive ana, ana, breath, and anila, 
wind; but ana designates more specifically vital breath, as prona, from pra 
+ an, breathing and life. Cf. anavant, alive, animate. Other derivatives are 
anas, living being, life, anu, man in general, but applied more particularly to 


races foreign to the Aryas, as well as 


" The Hebrews, for example, did not, for nephesh, 
nsha- m4@h, ruach, anima, spiritus, all derive from the 
notion of breathing. du, man and living, life, from an, also with the 
customary deletion of the final ie 

Congeneric languages, most of which have lost their verbal root, offer 


several correlatives of both material and spiritual derivatives. 

Thus, Greek breath, wind; but soul, 
spirit, etc., CCUHC, intelligence, etc., if Benfey is right* to compare the scr. 
prana {Gr. WI, I, 119). 

Latin animus, anima, animans, animaletc.; perhaps also indnis, vain, 
vuide, i.e. lifeless, lifeless, like inanimus. 

Irl. anail, breath, cf. scr. anila; but anam, soul, anc. irl. anim, theme 
anman, dat. sing. anmin, dat. pl. anmanaib (Cf. Stokes, Jr. GL, no. 288). The 
verbal root can be preserved in adh-anaim, to kindle (Cf. p. 241), as in 
Armor. enaoui, to vivify, and to kindle. If Ton could rely on O'lleilly's 
dictum, Irish would have two names for man, an and ae, which would 
correspond respectively to scr. anu and dyu. 

Cymr. anal, armorie, anal, énal, breath; but en, enaid, enydd, ener, 
enaicr, soul, life, corn, enef = enem, id.; armor. éné, inean, inanv = inam, id. 

Goth. us-anan, ex pi rare; anc. allem. unst, procella, turbo; but scand. 
andi, spiritus, 6nd, anima, anc. ail. ando, anado, zelus. For the suffix, see 
cymr. enaid. 

I find nothing to compare in the Litho-Slavic branch, and the Arian 


languages have offered me only the Persian dn, intelligence, and the 


LxxiI According to D. P. Weber, on the other hand ( 
Beitr., 4, 28G), prefers to attach this word, tiNecayus, 
edwv, etc., to the root i, as transient, perishable, etc. 


Armenian antsn, soul, spirit, as doubtful comparisons. 

2) The scr. dtman, breath, vital soul, intelligence, then, the person, the 

self, is still obscure as to its origin. Pott (/#. F., I, 196) assumes a contraction 
of d-vdtman, rac. va,tiare, and compares souffle. Benfey(Gr. 117., 
'L, 
265) starts from a hypothetical root av = va* Bopp (Gi. scr.) thinks of the 
root at, ire, from which derives atasa, wind and soul; but elsewhere ( Vergl. 
Gr., I, § 140), he inclines towards the root ah, to speak and recognize, and 
compares the Goth. ahma, soul. Finally, the D. P. uses the root an, spirare, 
but without explaining the formation of dtman, whose t remains enigmatic. 
Similarly, Fick, 19. 

There is no shortage of hypotheses, but according to Max Miiller (ylnc. 
sansk, Litt., p. 21), they all fall in the presence of the Vedic tman? which 
often replaces dtman, and where the elision of the a, which would contain the 
root of the word, cannot be explained. However, Miiller does not attempt any 
new conjectures. H is one, however, that I still venture, and which seems to 
me to reconcile many difficulties. 

I would break down the word in question into d-tman, to link it to the root 
tam, to suffocate, to suffocate, to lose one's breath, hence tamaka, tamana, 
oppression, asthma. This meaning, at first glance, seems the opposite of what 
we would require, but it easily passes to the meaning of breathing heavily, an 
helare, which we do when we are suffocating. We can also draw on a similar 
relationship between anc. si. duchati, spirare, douchait, douehii, halitus, 
spiritus, dousha, id., anima, doushina, suffocation (Mikl, 183), and the rus. 
dudiiti, to suffocate, dushenie, suffocation, dushniku, sigh, etc., as well as 
between k' lith. daszia, soul, dansa, air, breath, and diixti, to breathe with 
effort, dusas, difficult breathing, dusuhjs, asthma, etc. (Mikl, 183). The 
transition in meaning is clear here. The other meanings of the root tam, 
confici moerore, languescere, desiderare, cupere (Cf. tamata, desirous, 
greedy), are explained by the double meaning of being oppressed, and 


aspiring to something, and tama, tanins, designates darkness insofar as it 


produces a feeling of anxiety. Thus dtman, for d-tanian, from d-tam, and the 
Vedic tman for ta inan, by a contraction analogous to that of dhmd, flare, for 
dham, perhaps primitively allied to tam, would properly signify strong and 
agitated breathing, then secondarily the active and passionate soul, just as the 
Greek comes from - ser. dhii, a</itare.* 

‘Weber (Beitr., 4, 286) finds my etymology a little too 
similar to that of lucus a non luccndo, and prefers to use 
the movement root ut, like Bopp above. Fick, on the 
other hand (p. 19), agrees with an, along with the D. P. 
Neither of them takes Max Muller's objection to the 
tnian form or the analogy of Slavic terms into account. 
Another analogy of the same kind is found in scr. ¢vasa 
, respiration, and asthma, i.e. suffocation, from ¢vas. 
respirer, and respirer fortement, difficilement. Cf. 
scand. hvdsa, fessus anhelare, hvaestr, lassitudine 
anhe- lus, hvass, ventosus; anglo-sax. hveosan, angl. to 
whecze, to breathe with noise. 

After all, and as frow, in caus. taniay, also means to 
desire, as does the lat. ad spirare(Cf. desiring 
something, greedy 
de), a-b/ian could also be seen as the soul as the seat of 
desire and aspiration. 

The root tam and its derivatives, especially those expressing obscurity, 


have many European correlatives which it would be out of place to 
enumerate here. I merely point out that the scr. dtmaii finds its almost 
complete equivalent in the anc. sax. athom, anglo-sax. aedJim, anc. ail. 
ddiim, datum, halitus et spiritus, ail. mod. odem, athem, souffle, respiration, 
etc. I don't know if we can link it to any of the European correlatives. I don't 
know whether the Irish adhm, knowledge, science, adhnia, peritus, given by 
Lhuyd and O'Reilly, whose meaning would be more abstract, is related to 
this. As for the Greek dv7’v and 
breath, and vapor, smoke that suffocates, they appear to be 
composed with the prefix '"M, instead of d. 
3) I mentioned above the Greek O'vffive, Famé and its passionate 


movements, anger, desire, etc., from d'Uii), agitare, com- movere. Its 


Sanskrit correlative dhtima designates only smoke <pii agitate, similarly (pie 
do 6'vct), in the sense of suffice, derive 5-vuot, &VGC"' etc., incense. Cf. 
fiimus (f for dh ), anc. si. dffnut, lith. damas, anc. ail. toum, taum, etc., 
incense. A transition to moral s<?ns, even more pronounced than in Greek, 
can be seen in anc. si. dumati, put are, Russian dumati, to think, believe, 
reflect, denominative of dtima, thought, idea, advice, polon. dama, id. Cf. 
lith. dama, id. dumoli, to think, dumiti, to advise, etc. This agreement suggests 
the existence of an ancient name for the soul, linked to the notion of active 
movement and agitation. 

4) Inow come to a word which designates the soul or spirit directly as 
the principle of thought, and which, as such, is of particular interest. This 
name is related to the root mon, putare, cogitare, scire, meminisse, sperare, 
a'stimare, de- siderare, amare, which, as we can see, applies to several 
faculties of the soul, and whose derivatives, either verbal or nominal, are 
widespread in all the languages of the family. Thus: 

Scr. manas, manasa, spirit, intelligence, mantu, manana, manishd, mati, 
id., memory, respect, etc., manman, desire, manyu, anger, mana, pride, 
arrogance. 

Zend man, to think, mananh, mind, heart, thought, maint, spirit, mati, 
maiti, thought, mainyu, endowed with intelligence; Persian man, heart, 
moral, mdnd, opinion, imagination, mani, presumption, egoism; Armen. 
mid, thought = zend maiti. 

Greek rac. prét. want, think; jueAA&>, 
de as aAAog from anya (Bopp, Verg. Gr., 11,550); [tfao/MU, /Mrireu, to 
remember = mnd, secondary form of man; [ttvoc, courage, fortitude, animus 
= scr. manas; [MVTMO = scr. mantar, counselor; /Mwrig¢, prophet; Vy Tig, 
prudence, cf. scr. mati; yLCLvict, anger, cf. scr. manyu; 

[Mtict) memory, recollection, etc., ete. ~*"" 
Lat. moneo, me mini, mens,-ntis, mentio, etc. 


Anc. irland. ménar, muinur, puto (Z.’ , 438 ), fo-menaid, observatis, fo- 


LXxIiII Lottner (Z. S., V, 398) refers here to the name 
of the muse, from povrioc. Cf. Pott, i&., VI, 109. 


mentar, scito (997) ; cu-man, scio (872), cui- mnech, memor (997), menme, 

anima, mens (27), theme men- man = scr. manman, desire; irl. mod. 
meanma, id., ?ném,erse méinn, mind; mian, desire, will; meamna, 
imagination, reduplication of men; miinaim, doceo (Cf. Old Irish muintith, 
eruditor ); s-muainim, to think, s-muaine, thought. - Anc. irl. met, mitiu, from 
ment, mintiu, because of the unaspirated ¢, in the compounds for-met, 
memoria (Z.’ , 223 ), der-met, oblivio (800), fo-imtiu, for fo-mitiu, cogitatio 
(800), to-hntiu for do-mitiu, id. (269), ar-mitlu, honor (868). Cf. in O'Reilly, 
for-mad,far-mad, envy, dear-mad, forgetfulness; and moreover u-zmn/, al- 
mid, fool, idiot = lat. a-ment; cf. scr. a-mat/, madness, ignorance, and 
analogous compounds durmati, ignorant, idiot, ati-midi, pride, en zend 
tarémaitl, disobedience, pairimati) doubt on fraud (Haug, Gazth., I, 161), etc. 
(Haug, Gath., I, 161).' 

Cymr. mynu, mynnu, to want, corn, man, menna, id., armor. menna, to 
think, judge, will; cymr. myn, myniant, will, meme, soul, spirit, menwyd, 
intelligence, menicyn, talent, miryn = irl. mian, affection; armorie, mt'nd, 
nu'noz, thought, judgment, opinion, de<ir, menek, memory, etc. 

Goth. munan (inuii, manda). to think, to want, ya-munun, to remember, 
ags. mum, maenan, id., manian, inonere; scand. munit, recorda ri, mo/m, 
provocare; anc. german manon, monere, mciniin, mei/tjan, noscere, putare, 
amare. - Goth. mitns, thought, ya-munds, ya-minthi, memory, ana-minds, 
conjecture, opinion; ags. myn, love, mynd, spirit, ye-rnynd, memory; scand. 
muni, animus, munr, discrimen, mi uni, me- moria; Old German metia, 
meinunya, opinio, min.na, amor, etc. 

Lith. minti (menu), to think, isz-manyti, to understand, nu- manyti, to 
perceive, to recognize, pra-manyti, to invent, etc.: menas, comprehension, 
minéjimas, memory, at-mana, at- mi/dis, id., isz-mona, intelligence, pra- 
mona, invention, etc. 

Anc. Slavonic m/rn'‘ti, mniiti, putare, po-minati, meminisse ; 


' The anc. irl. armitiu, honor, mod. uirmid, respect, honor; 
cf. airmiHC, observance, worship, corresponds to the scr. véd. 


araniati, devotion, obedience, devotion personified, in zend 
armaiti. According to 0. P., the Sanskrit word is composed of 
arum, indecl., ready, present, disposed, suitable, and midi. 
The irl. prepos. ur, air. prope, super = gau). arc, armen. et 
ossrte ar, seems allied to this word aram, coming from <tr. 
ire, as also ara. rapide, etc. (Cf. Beitr., Il, 90). 


mincnié, opinio, pa-meti, memoria. Cf. Neo-Slavic dialect passim. 

This enumeration, which is far from complete, suffices to show the great 
extension of this root man, and of its derivatives of all kinds applied to the 
mind and its various faculties. But what is noteworthy is that the ancient 
Aryas also attached to it the principal name of man in general, considered as 
the thinking being. 

The scr. manu, in fact, designates man par excellence, and, according to 
an ancient tradition, is also the name of the first man among the Aryas. I'll 
come back to this remarkable tradition later, but what can already be inferred 
from it is that manu, the thinker, was meant more specifically for the man of 
the Aryan race, while the rest of humans, considered inferior, were called 
simply anavas, the living ones, judging by the use of this word in the Védas 
(D. P., v. cit.). Alongside manu or manus, we find the secondary synonyms 
manushya, manusha, mdnai'a, descended from Manu, and the compounds 
manuga, manubhii, issued or descended from Manu. 

It is strange that this name for man has not been found in Zend, which has 
nevertheless preserved the root man and several of its derivatives. The Zend 
mashya or mashyuka, which was first compared by Burnouf and Lassen, 
seems to mean mortal, according to the analogy of amesha, immortal.'**'Y 
Cf. the Cabul deer mish, kashgar. moashi, man. Persian offers no trace of 
manu either, but Klaproth ( A polygl. ) gives mano, manno as kourde, and we 
find moyne, next to moy, in the Digorian osséto. 

Classical languages have also lost this name, except perhaps in that of the 


Minos of Greek tradition, which, as we shall see later, is similar in several 


LXXIV Cf. Burnouf, Yacna, p. 60; Lassen, Ind. Ait. I, 502, 
and notes p. 80. Justi (230) mentions Pott's opinion, 


which admits the loss of the nasal and compares 
manushya. 


respects to the Indian Manu. 

On the other hand, it is clearly found in the Gothic man, manna, common 
to all Germanic dialects, of which the Anglo-Saxon mennisc, Old German 
mennisco, Modern German mensch, are derived forms. Traditional Manu is 
also recognized in Tacitus' Mannus, the father of the whole race. 

Celtic idioms offer only dubious traces here. I would be very tempted to 
relate to the root inan the Irish nmd, which forms several cases of ben, 
woman (gen. mnda, dat. mndi, nom. pl. mnda, etc.). Cf. p. 27, but also Stokes 
(Ir. Gl., p. 122), who assumes an alteration of bndva, bandvd, as the primitive 
theme. However, a form mdnavd = scr. mdnavi, woman, would be more 
directly to the point. - The cymr. mynw, person, individual, as well as the 
Menw of Bardic traditions, which we'll come back to later, can be brought 
back to our group with greater certainty. 

Finally, the ancestral Slavonic indji, pronounced monji, vir, pol. mdz, 


Russian mujii, etc., appears to be a contraction of scr. inanuga. *. 


' This is also the opinion of Pott/IV 11,2,108). He 
points out that this would be not only an ancient pro- 
ethnic compound with -ga, from gtm, nasci, but also a 
reminder of the mythical Manu among the Slavs, which 
would be important. 


§ 356. TO THINK, TO UNDERSTAND, TO KNOW. 


In addition to the root mon, the ancient language already possessed 
several others to express the activity of the intelligence. From all known 
analogies, the primitive meaning of these roots must have been more or less 
material, but it is often difficult to recognize. In any case, the search for them 
is interesting from the point of view of primitive psychology. For the root 
man, for example, we have conjectured, not without probability, an affinity 
with zn/i, metiri; cf. anu-nid, indicare, tipa-md, compara re, pra-md, 
conjicere, pra-mui, subst., true science, perception, consciousness, pra-miti, 
id., pra-mtina, proof, testimony, etc. (Cf. Pott, Z. S., VI, 102.) Thought, in 


fact, can be considered as the measure that the mind applies * to things, and 


our penser = to weigh, has no other meaning. If I include here, in the same 
investigation, intellectual functions that philosophical analysis rightly 
distinguishes, it's because the boundaries that separate them frequently blur 
in languages. 

1) The root scr. ci, in the sense of punish, ulcisci, has already been 
mentioned on p. 169; I return to it here to consider its more general 
application to thought. This root takes several forms. First ci (ciketi and 
cinoti), per- cipere, perspicere, perscrutare, with ni and ri, id. with anu, 
recordari, with apa and aca, vénéra ri, and so on. Cf. ki, noscere (Dhatup.), 
and the véd. Ai, which, according to Panini, often replaces ci Ccay), in the 
sense of considering with fear and respect (D. P.). From this root ¢i (cdyati} 
derive cdyu, respectful, and ciiyitar, who sees, who examines. Another 
augmented form of this root is dit, cint (kit), cognoscere, animad- vertere, 
meditari, etc. (D.P.). From ci comes citi, mind, understanding, but from cit, 
citti, citta, thought, intelligence, attention, cétas, mind, consciousness, and 


phenomenon, appearance,’**” 


cétana, mind, soul, intelligence, etc. A tint 
(eintay) belongs cintd, thought, cintana, action of thinking, cintaka, thinker, 
connoisseur, etc. 

The three forms of this root are found in congeneric languages with the 
above meanings: 

. Sanscr. ci, ki; lat. s-cio, seientia, etc., irl. cim, cighim, I see, imper. ci, see; 
in Z.’ (868 ), ad-ci, at-chi, videt, novit, cid-cet, videtis, ad-cethe, videretis, 
ad-chither, videtur. From here perhaps ciaill, intellectus, cicdtar, intelligitur 
(Z?, 18). 

Scr. éi (cdyati); Old Slavonic caiati, céiati, expectare, caia- nié, 
expectatio. Scr. ci (cikéti); Old Slavonic cekati, expectare. Scr. ci 
(cinoti),anc, Slavonic ciniti, ordinare, éinu, ordo.etc. For gr. rw" TIW pu, see 
p. 169. 

Scr. cit; zend cisti, ci¢gti, science, from citti; pers. chit, id.; anc. slav. 

LXxv Cf. kétu, light, phenomenon, sign and also 


intelligence, according to Benfey (Sdmav. GL), from kit 
- cit, according to the D. P., from ki = ci. 


citati, colere, éisti, id., cisti, honor, lith. czéstis. Ser. kit = cit; lithuan. ketéti, 
to propose, to have in view, keté- jimas, ketinnimas, intention; moreover 
kytras, kytrus, intelligent, cunning, anc. Slavonic chytrii, artiticialis. Cf. scr. 
éitra, de cit, speciosus, clarus, versicolor. 

Scr. cint; lithuan. kintéti, kentéti, to suffer, to endure, ken- tybe, suffering, 
sorrow. Cf. scr. cinta, in the special pin meaning of sad thought. Irland. data, 
opinion, judgment, cia- tach, esteemed, for eianta = ccnta, because of the 
unaspirated ¢. 

As for the original meaning of this root, it is undoubtedly still preserved 
in Sanskrit, where ci properly means colli- yere, in Pers. cidan. The transition 
to the moral sense was easy. Colligere mente expresses the operation by 
which the mind grasps the object with its attributes in unity of conception. 
The Latin concipere, comprekendere, and ail, begreifen are analogous 
expressions. 

2) Scr. vid) scire, nosse, cognoscere, explorare, etc. De 1a vida, vidya, 
véda, vitti, etc., science, vidita,) vidvaS) véUar, a wise man, etc. This root 
belongs to all branches of the Arian family, with a multitude of derivatives. I 
will confine myself to indicating the verbal forms. 

Zend vid, scire, intelligere. 

Greek know and see,ika,, aspect, view, image and 
idea. 

Lat. video, etc. 

Anc. irl. fit) fet, in ro fitir) scit, ni fitir, nescit, ro fetar, scio (Z?, 502 ); but 
fiad = féd, in fiadniste, testimo- nium (id., 18), and fiadu, deus, theme fiadat 
= sanscr. védant, sciens (Stokes, Beitr.) 1, 457). The unaspirated ¢ or d seems 
to indicate the form vind) but the mod. irl. fiadh, witness, fia- dhaini) to make 
known, relate, etc., does aspirate the d. - Cymr. gwydd) science, gwyddaU) t 
o teach; armor. gxvézout, gou- zout) to know, gwiziek, scholar, etc., to teach. 

Goth. vitan) ags. witan, scand. vita, anc. German icizan, scire, etc. 
Lith. wysti (wydau), to see, weidas, waidas, appearance, sight, face, etc. 


Cf. old prus. ivaist, to know, waidimai) we know, etc. 


Anc. si. vidéti) videre, védéti) intelligere, etc. Cf. dial, neoslaves passim. 

Was vid's original meaning that of seeing, materially speaking, as Greek, 
Latin and Slavonic seem to indicate? This is possible, as it is for the Hebrew 
idda and raah, vidit and cognovit; but in any case, the transition to the moral 
sense goes back to the time of unity. The meaning of voir itself is perhaps not 
the oldest, and may derive from that of invenire, obtinere, which still belongs 
to the scr. vid (yindati). It is, in fact, through sight and knowledge that the 
mind finds the object, and makes it its own, as it were. 

3) Scr. gnd (gdndati), cognoscere, animadvertere, scire; gndna, 
knowledge, gndatar, knower, etc.; a root as widespread and rich in derivatives 
as the preceding one. I'll only compare the main forms here. 

Zendynd, scire; pers. zan, in zanir, intelligent, learned; Kurdish zdanim, 
scio ( Lerch, G/., II, 143), Ossetian zonun, scire, Armen. dzanel, id. 

Gr. y va, in'yvamu", -yvcoari¢, ywurrgf),etc.., 
with loss of y, VOOG, VOVG, vota, etc. 

Lat. co-gnosco, nosco, novi, gnarus, gnavus, etc. 

Anc. irl. gen,dnns ad-gennammar, cognoscimus (Z.’ ,869); g ne in aith- 
gne, recognitio (869), etar-gne, cognitio (876), gnd, in gndath) gnds, mos, 
consuetudo ( 787), etc. Cf., in O'Beilly, g nia, science, g no, known, famous, 
perhaps also na> soul, with loss of the g, as in scr. n", science, for <jnd) the 
Greek VOQG, etc. Cymr. gnaw, gnaicd, custom, gnodi) gnotdu, accustom. 

Languages germ. two forms, kan and knd, Goth. ags. anc. ail. kunnan, 
scand. kunna, scire, au prés, kann, with a host of derivatives; ags. endwan, 
angl. know, anc. ail. c/mdan, c/indjan, cognoscere, Li-chnat) cognitio, etc. 

Lith. zin6ti, to know, to know, zina, knowledge, etc. 

Ane. si. znati, cognoscere, znateli, cognitor, etc. Dial, neoslaves passim. 

In all Arian languages, the correlative roots of ynd, to know, and yan, to 
be born, confuse their forms and derivatives so well that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish them with any certainty. This leads us to presume a 
primitive affinity between the meanings. Indeed, the ancient Aryas may have 


thought of knowledge as the birth of the spirit, for for the spirit, to be is to 


know. Another transition of meaning can be observed in Germanic 
languages, where kan (kunnan) means both to know and to be able, as does 
Scand. knd, posse = gna, from which kndr, strenuus, corresponds to ags. end- 
ican, anc. ail. chndan, cognoscere. This subordination of power to idea is 
very much in keeping with the genius of the Germanic race. 

4) Scr. budh (bhdédati), animadvertere, cognoscere, scire, cogitare, 
certiorem facere, excitare; budh (bddhyaté), exper- gisci, bédhay, causat, 
expergefacere, monere; budh (bundhati), also bund, sensibus percipere, 
videre, audire. Derivatives, bud- dhi, bédhi, intelligence, buddha, budha, un 
sugebédha, science, awakening, etc. 

Zend budh, videre, fra-budh, causat, expergefacere = scr. pra-budh. 

Gr. Trtva'OfActh TF vva'olvopM, to seek, ask, notice, observe, hear, etc. 
For IT instead of /3, cf. TTUS- f&iy and scr. biidhna, root TTU&6U and 
badh, to bind, etc. 

Irl. budh, intelligent, wise (O'R.), cymr. perhaps bodd, will, consent. 

Goth. biudan (baud, budun), jubere, mandare = monere, excitare ; ags. 
beodan,, scand. bidda, id., anc. ail. piutan, biu- tan, jubere, offerre. 

Lith. budéti, bhsti (budu, bitndu), to watch, budrus, awake, both 
physically and morally; budinti, to awaken. 

Anc. si. buditi, excitare, expergefacere, budéti, vigilare, biidt'ii, alacer; 
Russian buditi and bdiett, pol. budzic, etc. 

This root budh seems to have expressed more specifically the 
movement or excitement of the mind that accompanies perception and 
awareness of the self. From this, we might conjecture a primitive relationship 
with the root badh (bibhatsate), mo- veri animo, irasci, et urgere, vexare. Cf. 
bubhutsaté, budh deder, and for the vowel change mad and mud, ketari, 
kuhad and kshud, frangere, etc. 

5) Scr. midh, médh, mith, meth, mid, méd, intelligere, scire (Dhatup.). 
Cf. véd. médita, wisdom, médhira, wise. 

Zend mith, intelligere; cf. madha, intelligence, "prudence, mddh, metiri, 


and vi-madh, mediri. 


Gr. ptSopcu, think about, take care of, etc.; ima 
giner, projeter, etc. 

Lat. meditor, to reflect, medeor, to remedy, to cure. 

Anc. irland. midiur, puto (Z.’ , 438), midithir, dijudicat (439), mid us, 
relative present, one who meditates (Stokes, Jr. GU, p. 121); but why the 
unaspirated d, whereas it is in the Cymric meddwl = medhul, to think, 
imagine, and thought, intention? 

Goth. mitén, to think, to consider, mitons, thought, etc. Cf. milan (mat, 
métun), to measure; scand. met, consilium. 

Variations in the dental and radical vowel mean that we can't consider 
all these similarities to be reliable, nor can we reduce these different terms 
to the same root. These variations, already apparent in Sanskrit and Zend, 

must be very old, and make it difficult to find a primitive meaning. It is 
certain that several of the above forms are close to a group of roots that mean 
to measure, and where the dental offers analogous variations: scr. mad, zend 
mddh, lat. met, goth. mit, etc., but this is not enough to explain all the cases. 
The meaning of obviam rentre, which also belongs to scr. méth, médh, could 
also have been to understand, i.e. to go to the object of knowledge, or to 
remedy, i.e. to go against the evil. The question will remain dubious as long 
as the formation of the roots themselves is shrouded in obscurity. ! 

6) An interesting group, albeit less extensive than the previous ones, 
is made up as follows. 

Lat. tongere = nosse, scire (Festus), tongitio = notio. 

Goth. thankjan, to think, reflect; thunkjan, to think, believe; ags. 
thencan, scand. thenkia, anc. allem. danchjan, cogitare, dunchjan, videri, 
etc? 

Latin gives us a clue to the original meaning, as tongere is closely allied 
to tangere, properly to take, seize. Cf. rac. scr. tang, tané, contrahere, 
coarctare (Dhatup.). We likewise say grasp to understand, and this 
transition is analogous to the one we conjectured for no. 1. 


7) There are many more observations to be made about the various 


more isolated names for thought, knowledge, intelligent soul, etc., whose 


obscure origins are illuminated by 


' According to Weber (Beitr., 4, 286), the roots 
mddh and mith, méth, should definitely be separated. 

' Add anc. irl. tuccu, intelligo, hue, intelligit, etc. (Z.’ 
, 874), 6in-tuccu, I think so; middle irl. and mod. 
tuigim (Stokes, GL, 165), tuigse, understanding, 
intelligence, science, etc. (O'R.). Cf. also passim Pott, 
IVIVb., Ill, 455, and Fick, 362. But, according to Z.’ , 
874, tuccu comes from do-uccu. 


nor 19 


comparing languages. I must limit myself to a few examples. 

a) The Scr. root ar,amare, desiderare, juvare, etc. (Cf. lat. aveo), takes 
with wd and pra the meaning of paying attention to something (D. P.), and 
the Dhatup. directly attributes to it that of cognoscere, scire. From "Vv, in the 
sense of loving, comes ima = av -F ma, friend, companion, but no Sanskrit 
term is linked to that of knowing. In Lithuanian, however, we find timas, in 
telligence, mind, senses, in plur. umai, thoughts; and in anc. si. umii, mens, 
uminii, in- telligens, umeti, scire, raz-umii, intellectus, etc. These are, most 
probably, all terms from the Sanskrit language. These are probably 
derivatives of av with the suffix ma, which would confirm the meaning 
given to this root by Indian grammarians. 

b) The Scr. rac. ag, originally ak, permeare, occupare, gives rise to 
derivatives expressing rapid movement, penetrating force, acuity, etc. The 
synonym aksh is only a desiderative form, and from this probably comes ak 
shi, aksha, akshan, the eye whose gaze penetrates space, and aksha, soul, 
knowledge."*™™! 

It is to the simple root ag that we must, I believe, relate the Goth. aha, 
intelligence, voug, hence ahjan, to think, to judge, as well as ahma, mind, 
Trvtvpm, ail. medium achme. Cf. old German aida, meditatio, ahton, ags. 


eldian, putare, opinari, medi- 


LXXVI Greek oxog = eye, lat.oculus, lith. akis, anc. slav. 
oko, etc., are not immediately comparable with 
Sanskrit akshi, aksha, as is perhaps the gr. 00-0-o0¢, 
inferred from some oblique cases, or oxxc; for The 
synonym ommx for ox/ua is formed exactly like the 
goth. ahma, spiritus (vid. infra). These names for the 
eye belong directly to the root a¢. On the other hand, 
the Goth. aug6, etc., which is usually compared, seems 
to me to have a completely different origin. See the 
following art. 


tari, etc. The mother idea is probably that of rapid movement, often 
associated with the mind. Cf. sanscr. turaga, spirit, literally going fast, just 
as we say fast as thought. This movement root is also related to Goth. ahva, 
river, anc. ail. aha, allied to lat. agua, cymr. ach, etc. Cymr. ackes likewise 
designates both the spirit and a flow, a torrent. 

c) The scribal root tzA, animadvertere, intelligere, speculari, from 
which wha, thd, consideration, examination, would regularly become tg in 
Germanic, and it therefore seems that the names of the eye, goth. augo, cf. 
augjan, osten- dere, ags. eage, scand. and anc. allem. auga, etc., should be 
linked to it, which cannot be traced back to either scr. aks/d or oculus, oko, 
akis, etc. by any artifice. I also suspect a more distant affinity with goth. 
hugs, intelligence, hence hugjan, to think, and-hugjan, to reveal, af-hugjan, 
to blind, to deceive, ga-hugs, thought, etc. Cf. ags. Avge, scand. hugr, anc. 
allem. Atigu, hugis and their numerous derivatives. Without speculating on 
the nature of the prefixed A, I merely note that augo and hugs, hugjaTi) are 
related to each other in a similar way to ausd, ear, and hausjan, to hear, anc. 
ail. 6ra and horjan, etc., where Yh certainly does not belong to the root, as 
can be seen from the comparison of lat. auris, lith. ausis, slav. ucho, etc., 
where Yh does not belong to the root. 

Based on these comparisons, rac. th would seem to have originally 
meant to see, then to pay attention to, consider, examine, think, etc. 

* Cf. Weber's objections to these various 
comparisons (Beitr, 4,286). 

§ 357 WANT. 


Of all our faculties, the will is the one whose action is the simplest and 
most immediate. The terms that express it are therefore few in number, and 
only two roots are presented here as having been used in the primitive 


language. 


1) The most widespread is linked to scr. vr, var, velle, optare, properly 
eligere, which reduces the notion of will to that of choice. This is zend var, 
vere, eligere, petere. In all European languages, the va/ form has replaced 
var. Thus: 

Gr. QoAofWi, (iouXopcu, to want, (iouXij, will, etc.). 

Lat. volo, relie, ruU, volant as, etc. 

Irl. ail, for fa il, erse ail, will. Cf. toi, toil, id. according to Stokes (Zr. G/ 
., p. 105), composed with the preposition do, and for do-fol, primitively dn- 
vald. 

Cymr. gzcyll, gwyllis, will, e-wyll, id., ewyllu, to want; armor. ioul and 
iouli. 

Goth. viljan,ngs. ivillan, scand. villa, anc. ail. icellan, allem. mod. 
wollen, etc. Also, with the meaning of choose, goth. valjan, scand. relia, 
anc. ail. weljan, etc. 

Lith. male, will, etc. 

Anc. Slavic veléti, velle, volia, voluntas. Neoslav dialects passim. 

2) Scr. vag (ug), velle, properly desiderare, amare. Hence vaca, 


authority, supremacy, and désir, ugig, who wants, devoted, zealous, etc. 


Zend rup, ug, id.; vaca, volens, potens, et voluntas, vagna, desire, u¢a, 
uci, intelligence, u¢aidi, who wants. 

So far, this root has only been found in Europe in gr. Ix&v (exovr), for 
FIKWV = scr. vacant, volens, ixovTij¢, subst., voluntary, exom, adverb, 


volontaire- mentjetc. (Pott, Et. F., I, 268). 


S 358. REMEMBER. 


In early man, memory played a much more important role than in later 
times. Before the invention of writing, all national and religious traditions, 
all laws and customs, all poetry, were entrusted solely to memory. So this 


faculty of the soul, which we place in a lower rank, and which our more 


modern languages readily designate in an indirect way."~*V" VY" was 


assimilated, by the ancient Aryas, to thought itself, and moreover 
expressed by a special root. 

1) We have seen that the root inan means memi- nisse, as well as 
cogitare, and that the derivative mati designates both memory and 
intelligence. The secondary form rnnd (mandti), like gna from gan, dhma 


from dham, takes on the same meaning. 


Lxxvil Curtius (Gr. Et.*, 130) relates Latin in-vitvs, 
for in-vic- (i)-tus = scr. a-vaca. - Here, perhaps, also irl. 
j-iceca, choice (Cormac, Gl., 167), uca(Sench. M., I, 48; 
O'Don., GI), from an ancient theme vakka, correlative 
of a Sanskrit form * vacka, ucka, from vac, like cushka 
, siccus, from cush, etc., from a Sanskrit form * vacka, 
ucka, from vag, like cushka, siccus, from cush, etc., 
from a Sanskrit form * vacka, ucka, from vac. 

LXXVIII For example, lat. rccordari, to bring back to 
the heart, garlic, erin- nern, to bring in, English 
recullect, to collect, franc, to remember, to recall, etc. 


a kind of intensive or iterative sense, repetere, cele- brare, and is later 
applied to the mnemonic study of sacred books. 

This is exactly the gr. in i&VMpwu, hence [tvijfn¢) memory, 

remembrance, 
monument, jwtycwuir¢, souvenir, personified in Mnémo- syne, as the 
mother of the Muses. The Latin inoneo, to recall to memory, hence 
monitum, monumentum, etc., is properly a causative verb, to make think, 
and the redoubled form inemini, meminisse, of an unusual present tense 
memino, expresses’ in another way the renewal of thought. Cf. reminiscor. 

The irl. cuimhne, memory, cxdmlinighim, to remember, is composed of 
co, cum, and the rac. inen or inan. Cf. anc. irl. cu-man, scio (Z.? , 872), 
cuimneeh, memor ( 998), cuim- nigedar, reminiscentis (872). But the simple 
root is also found in meanma, memory and mind. Cf. cymr. mynay, 
commemoration, and armor. mének, memory. 

Slavic languages combine rac. man with po or pa, sub, secundum; anc. si. 
po-iritnati, meminisse, pa-ineti, me- moria; cf. anc. irl. for-inet, id.; Russian 
pa-miati, pol. pa-miéc, illyr. pamet and uz-po-mena. Similarly, in 
Lithuanian, pa- minklas, memory, and with at = lat. re, at-mintis, memory, 
at-minti, at-siminti, remember. 

2) The root that directly expresses the activity of memory is in scr. smr 
y smar, meminisse, memoria tenere, reminisci, recordari, then secondarily 
desiderare. Hence sinara, smarana, memory, sinrti, id. and traditional law, a 
code of laws entrusted to memory. 

Zend, which lacks the initial group sin, offers this root in the form mere, 
mar, meminisse, hence mereta, marethra, commemoration, merétdr, he 
who remembers the law, memor. 

In Greek, where the sm group is used, the initial "has disappeared, 
however, probably as a result of reduplication, in /Mpfitp6u> ptppwuptih a 
voir souci, étre inquiet, délibérer, ftgp*pa, inquictude, anxiété, etc.]. The 
primitive meaning seems to be preserved in Homer's pippipa Ipycz f ZZ., x, 


48, 289), which would be better translated by memorable exploits than by ar 


dua faeinora, The epithet jug*g’ov, which Oppien gives to the hunting dog 
( Cyn,, I, 409), can hardly designate anything other than the animal that 
remembers well. Benfey ( Gr, WI, II, 38) also reports here /Mpipwa,, 
concern, reflection, as well as ftoipTV¢ or papTvp, the witness who 
remembers. 

Latin, which doesn't have the initial sm, has also redoubled the root in 
memoro, memor, memoria and so on. 

The sanscr. smarana, in the sense of sad memory, regret, corresponds 
exactly to the irl. smuairean, sadness, grief, smuaireanach, sad, thoughtful. 
Cf., without s, mearadh, affliction, meorughadh, meditation, etc. The Irish 
meamhair, memory, is perhaps not borrowed from Latin, judging by the 
Cymric myfvr - mymyr, meditation, study, and the Armor. évor, énvor = 
emor, memory. 

The Gothic mérjan, to announce, to make known, hence mers, célébre, 
méritha, renommée, is compared by Bopp to causat, scr. sindray, to make 
remember, and it should be noted that smrta, vaunted, famous, has the same 
meaning as mers, Cf. us-mér- nan, to become famous. Gothic includes 
Anglo-Sax. maera, Scand. maer, anc. allem. mari, notus, famosus, mari, 
marida, fama, marjan, adnunciare, ail. mod. mare, marchen, tradition, tale, 
etc. 

Litho-Slavic languages offer no reliable comparison. 

The original meaning of this rac. smar remains completely obscure, and 


must have been so even at the time of Arian unity. 


§ 359. OBSERVATIONS. 


Thought, will and memory are the three main faculties of the mind, and 
we have just seen that the ancient Aryas not only distinguished them by 


particular roots, but had an abundance of synonyms for thought and soul that 


would be hard to find elsewhere. What's more, these abstract roots, which 
are usually clearly linked to some more or less material notion, had already 
for the most part lost the traces of their original origins, indicating both 
prolonged use and a clear, direct conception of the ideas they expressed. 
Schlegel says of Sanskrit that it is, in a way, impregnated with metaphysics; 
and he owes this undoubtedly to the influence of the Indian genius, but also, 
undoubtedly, to the heritage of the primitive language. The same can be said 
of Greek and German, which have developed in their own directions the 
seeds transmitted by the common background. If these three peoples were 
creators of philosophy, it's because they found a powerful aid in an organ 
admirably prepared for the expression of thought; but this organ itself was a 
result of the intellectual aptitudes of the primitive race. The ancient Aryas 
were certainly not philosophers, but they had everything it takes to become 
one.! 

It is in the union of thought and will that lies the principle of progress, 
which so eminently distinguishes our race. Without the active impulse of the 
mind that seeks, the will becomes immobilized in what is acquired; without 
the will that achieves, the mind is lost in sterile contemplation. If the peoples 
of Europe have steadily progressed, it is because the balance between these 
two elements has been remarkably maintained, whereas it has been more or 
less disturbed among their Eastern brethren. 

Memory, too, must have been highly honored by our earliest fathers, as 
the guardian of traditions, and its vigor, acquired through long practice, has 


been passed down through the generations. 


' Aremarkable proof of this instinctive metaphysics 
of the ancient language is found in the way it 
expressed the notion of being. While the verb "to be" is 
missing from many idioms, which merely imply it, the 
ancient Aryas had two distinct roots, as and bhi, one 
for abstract being, and acting as a copula, the other for 
concrete, real being, which becomes and subsists. This 
eminently philosophical distinction is already tending 
to disappear in Sanskrit and Zend, where bhi, bi, 


sometimes replaces as, but Greek has kept it intact by 
clearly separating the roots ec and for being and 
becoming. Other European languages have generally 
confused them in the conjugation of the noun verb. 
Some have borrowed several tenses from other roots, 
like the neo-Latin idioms from stare, and the 
Germanic languages from the root vas, commorari. 
This last fact may lead us to suppose, with Bopp, an 
original aflinity between the scr. as, esse, and as, 
sedere, morari, which is sometimes used to be [Vergl. 
Gr., Il, 372). Max Muller (Lect. on the science of 
language, * 1864, p. 349 ) gives as the primitive 
meaning of breathe, then live. Likewise Curtius (Gr. 
Et.*, 350), based on the scr. asu, vital breath, ‘asura, 
living, as well as on as, isya, mouth, lat. 6s. The 
primitive meaning of bhi is more obscure. A 
connection with bhd, apparere, conspici, would not be 
impossible, despite the difference in vowels. 

to their descendants. This is how the Greeks, who made Mnemosyne the 
mother of the Muses, were able to preserve Homer's poems for 400 years 
through oral tradition. This is also how the Indians, by a feat of strength so 
miraculous it's hard to believe, have passed down the hymns of Rigveda and 
the immense literature that accompanies them with scrupulous fidelity for 
an indeterminate number of centuries.' For them, everything that belonged 
to the religious and sacred tradition was called ¢ruti, that which was heard 
and then preserved by memory, while they referred directly to all legal and 
secular literature as smrti, remembrance.“ '*** As we know, the Gauls 
and the Germanic peoples also used similar terms. Might this not explain 
why the Arian peoples never invented writing? Armed with their mnemonic 
virtuosity, they felt no need for it, whereas the Egyptians, Semites and 
Chinese had recourse to it at an early stage, to assist their less-experienced 


faculties. 


LXXIX Cf. Max Muller, Anc. sansk. Litter, 497 ff. 
LXXX Ibid, 15, 80 ff. Cf. Manu, 1,108. 


§ 3G0. THE MORAL SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 


The greatest diversity reigns in Arian languages when it comes to 
expressing notions of good and evil, and this is explained by the fact that 
these notions are linked to ideas that are very different from one another, and 
most of them have no direct connection with moral sentiment. The 


opposition of good and 


of pleasure and pain, love and hate, strength and weakness, truth and error, 
beauty and ugliness, and so on. Many of these terms are obscure as to their 
origins, and hardly likely to enlighten us as to the object of our research. 
Nor is it a question of proving that the ancient Aryas knew and practised 
the principles of morality innate to all men; that is self-evident. What is 
important to investigate is whether we can still claim for the ancient 
language some term that reveals to us the moral ideas attached to good and 
evil. 

To tell the truth, I know of only one example that is sufficiently 
reliable, but quite characteristic, because it shows that the ancient Aryas 
considered evil to be defilement, which can only be understood in moral 
terms. 

The scr. mala, sin, nomin. malam, literally means - mud, filth, and as an 
adjective, malas, mala, malam, dirty, then wretched. Hence malina, dirty, 
sordid, black, then vile, bad, depraved, stained with vices or crimes, etc. We 
can easily recognize the Latin malus, mala, malum, which, in the neuter, is 
taken substantivally. Elsewhere, and in the sense of evil, it appears to be 
found only in Celtic languages, in anc. irland. malle (Cormac, Gi., 87, voc. 
gaire), in Cymr. mall, mallt, malion, with many secondary forms; but this is 
enough, along with Sanskrit and Latin, to ensure the high antiquity of this 


figurative meaning. ‘~~! 


LXXXI Mala, mud, derived from a root mal, mar, to 
crush, already mentioned in t. il, p. 159. Cf. for 
secondary meaning, gr. awxvvw and Mspvro-w, to 
defile, black, irland. smal, mud, dirt, anglo-sax. mal, 
maal, anc. ail. meil, stain, ga-meiljan, to pollute, 
lithuan. molis, 


The same transition of meaning can be seen in scr. kalka, kalusha, mud, 
dirt, and sin. Cf. kalana, kalanka, stain, defilement, and kala, black; pers. 
kalé, , mud; gr. xtAan'Gf, black; armor. kalar, mud; anc. si. kali, lutum, 
kalinii, dirty, kaliati, defile, etc. The transition to moral seems to be found in 
irl. erse coZ, coill, sin, incest. 

Sanskrit also has other analogous terms, such as qaepanka and 
kardama, mud and sin, but which have correlatives elsewhere only in the 
first sense. Cf. armor. fank, mud, and lat. cerda. 

If evil was regarded as defilement, it is probable that, by antithesis, good 
should be linked to the notion of purity. The scr. punya, in fact, has the 
double meaning of purity and moral and religious virtue, or, as an adjective, 
pure and virtuous. The root is undoubtedly pu (punati), purificare, of which 
pun (punati), Dhatup. appears to be only a secondary form. Cf. lat. punis, 
plitus, et ptinio, pena, gr. (Pott, Et, F., I, 217), punishment as purification. 

For the idea of sin as a fall, see p. 148. 

There would be many interesting detailed observations to be made on 
the many terms that concern moral life, good and evil, virtue and vice, 
conscience, repentance, etc.; but these terms, largely of more recent 
formation, belong to the moral history of particular peoples and do not 
come within the scope of our research, clay, smala, tar, ancient si. smola, 
Russian marati’ defile, soil, and many other terms that belong to the same 
group. 


§ 361. THE FEELING OF BEAUTY. 


The instinct for beauty, like that for goodness, exists in varying degrees 
in all races of man, and there can be no doubt that it also existed in the 
ancient Aryas. So I won't stop to look for linguistic proof. The names of the 
beautiful are often confused with those of the good, but they are more 
frequently linked to the notion of shining. Their variety is therefore 
considerable, given the variety of roots expressing the action of light. Some 


of them relate to the impressions that beauty produces on our soul, and are 


the most interesting from a psychological point of view. One in particular is 
worth mentioning, as it probably belonged to the primitive language, and in 
this case could give us some idea of the vivacity of aesthetic feeling among 
the ancient Aryas. It is true that this is only an isolated word, whose 
etymology can only be conjectural, and I give it here only as such. 

I'm referring to the Latin pulcer or pulcher, whose origin has so far 
remained highly uncertain. The proposed connection with the Greek 7roXv 
%()OO¢, multicolored, is not tenable, nor is the derivation from polire 
suggested by Pott (Et. F, II, 556 ). What pleases me more, as preparing the 
solution I have in mind, is when Pott divides the Latin word into pul-cer, ass 
imilating it to /udi-cer’ volu-cer, and to nouns compounded with crum, 
lava-crum, volu-crum, simula-erum, etc. I say compound, because Pott's 
derivation of the Latin word into pul-cer does not satisfy me. I say 
compounds, because Pott, quite rightly (ib., 365), relates these so-called 
suffixes to the rac. scr. kr, kar, facere, which identifies them perfectly with 
the kara of analogous Sanskrit compounds, such as bhds- kara, brilliant, 
bhayankara, terrible, etc. Cf. the pers. gar, gar, which is used in the same 
way. All that remains to be accounted for is the initial syllable pul, which 
must contain the true meaning of the word. 

The ser. pula or pulaka designates horripilation, not, as we understand 
it, caused by the thrill of fright, but as a symptom accompanying a lively 
feeling of pleasure, a transport of ecstasy. Hence pulakin, p'ulakita, who 
has bristly hair, i.e. joyful. This is also what is expressed in scr. harsha, 
harshana, joy, pleasure, lively, from Arsh, erec- tum esse de capillis.'~**" 
The Latin correlative korreo, horresco, applies rather to terror, but 
sometimes also to astonishment and admiration. Thus the part, korrendus 
has a completely different meaning in Virgil's Ykorrenda virgo, than in 
monstrum korren- dum. The scr. krsk is used particularly when we're 
talking about the transport caused by beautiful poetry; and when the epic 

LXXXII Cf. irl. gairsen” frisson de crainte, horreur - 


scr. harshana; une. ail. gruisén, horrere, gruslih, 
anglo-sax. grislic, horridus, etc. 


bard sings his songs, the charmed listeners hear him Ars/dtds, i.e. with their 
hair bristling with admiration. Hence the epithet of Lomakarskana, literally 
horripila- teur, given to one of the rhapsodes featured in the Maha- bharata. 
It's very reminiscent of the shiver of awe that Plato speaks of in the 
Phaedrus, as an effect produced by the sight of beauty. Aesthetic 
impressions, among the primitive races and men of the South, have an 
energy quite different from that of us civilized northerners. 

Returning to the Latin pxdcer, it's hard not to see it as an ancient 
compound contracted from pulocer or pulicer, formed like ludicer, and 
with the primitive meaning that pulakara would have in scr. i.e. that causes 
horripilation. This seems all the more likely as the root pu/, magnum, altum 
esse vel fieri, pii/, accumulare (Dhatup.), undoubtedly allied to pr, implore, 
hence puru, pulu, multus, etc., is found in several Latin words, such as 
populus, the high tree (Cf. t. I, p. 260), pulex = scr. pulaka, the insect that 
multiplies much (ib., p. 516); populus, the people who do the same (Cf. p. 
88), etc. However, the special meaning of pula, horripilation, would only 
have remained in lepuZ depulcer, where it was no longer included.' 

If all the above is not illusory, we would have here a curious clue to the 
vivacity of the impressions that beauty awakened in the ancient Aryas, an 
eminently imaginative and poetic race, as shown by the context of their 


language and the abundance of their religious myths. 


" Weber (1. cit., 274) objects that pula appears only 
very secondarily in Sanskrit with the meaning of 
horripilation; but the age of the words does not 
necessarily depend on the period in which we find 
them used in the texts known to us. 

CHAPTER IT 


§ 362 NUMERATION. 


The formation of number names goes back to the earliest times. No 
known idiom is completely devoid of them, although some very intelligent 
savages can't count beyond five, and even three. Comparing numerical 
terms is one of the easiest ways to get started in classifying language 
families. The Arian family is a striking example, as no other word category 
offers such a complete set of concordances. The comparative table of these 
nouns has already been presented so often that it would be pointless to 
repeat it here. I shall therefore confine myself to a few remarks on those of 
these nouns that may shed light on the nature of this numbering system. 

It's a difficult problem to research the origins of number names; for, on 
the one hand, it's not easy to imagine a priori to what material meaning the 
abstract idea of each number was attached in principle, and on the other, 
numerical terms, everywhere very ancient, and as a result of their frequent 
use, have undergone sometimes considerable alterations. For the Arian 
languages, this question has been tackled by several of Germany's linguists; 
DOOKIT LXXXIV LXXXY but their conjectures differ considerably, and if some 
points have been clarified, others remain and will always remain very 
obscure. I myself, more than thirty years ago, tried to deal with it in a 
dissertation presented to the Institute for the Prix Volney competition, and 


which received a very honourable mention. However, I did not publish it, 


LXXxIII ParBenary, Bopp, Lepsius, Benfey, and 
especially Pott, either in his 
LXXxIVEtym. Forschungen, or principally in_ his 
Zahhnethude, published in 1847, a work of vast 
erudition, which embraces all known languages, and 
which I regret not having been able to consult in time 
to draw valuable information from it. Moreover, as far 
as Arian numbers are concerned, his conjectures 
remain essentially as they were in the Etym, 
Forschungen, 

LXXXV "o 


because I judged it too hypothetical in some respects. It is from this memoir 
that I borrow some of the considerations that follow, and which still seem to 


me to have a certain degree of probability in their favor. 


§ 363 THE NUMBER FIVE. 


I begin with this number because of its importance to the whole system 
of numeration, for which it forms the natural basis in many different 
peoples. I say the natural basis, because it is obviously linked to the number 
of fingers on the hand, which were used for counting. Hence the many 
coincidences between the names of the five and those of the hand in the 
languages of the Old and New Worlds, examples of which we'll see later. 


This long-observed fact has led several lin- 


- 3<H>- 


guists to seek a similar origin for the scr. pam'an. cing, and its Indo- 
European correlatives; but they are far from agreeing on the etymological 
route to follow. 

Benary, the first, in the Jahrbiicher f. wi-ss. Kritik. 1833, p. 49, thought 
he recognized! in pancan the sanscr. pma, hand, in composition with the 
enclitic particle ca =lat. gr. ré. For an isolated term, however, this would be 
a most bizarre formation. It's understandable that puni alone could have 
meant five, but why would we say: et la main? The logical meaning of such 
an expression following four would not be five, but nine, i.e. the hand 
added to four. It is perhaps for these reasons that Benfey, who initially 
accepted this etymology (Gr. W1., I, 542), later modified it (ib., I, 233), 
assuming for ca the meaning of number, so that panda, for pdaléa, would 
be the number of the hand. This would undoubtedly be better if the 
meaning conjectured for da were less hypothetical, but the root di, 
accumulais, which Benfey alleges, never has the meaning of counting. 
Finally, the long d and cerebral a of puni are still objections of some 
importance, pdni being for pa-rni. 

Lepsius, in 1836,'***™' took a quite different route in his search for the 
name of the hand in Pancan; but his dissertation, full of ingenious ideas 
concerning Cophtic and Semitic languages, is based entirely on the 
unproven hypothesis of certain primitive affinities between these idioms 
and Sanskrit. I can all the more dispense with a detailed exposition, as I 
doubt very much whether the learned Egyptologist has persisted in his 


views. It will suffice to 


LXXXVI Zwei sprachvergl. Abhandl.“ Berlin, 1836, 
pp. 116, 136. 


say that he starts from an imaginary theme kvam, to which he also links the 
Hebrew chamésh, five, etc., and the Panean scr. to understand by which 
violent phonic transitions he arrives at his goal.~**¥" . 

On the other hand, Pott and Bopp have proposed etymologies of panéan 
or panéa, where the hand has nothing more to do, but which seem quite 
adventurous. The first (Et. F.' , 1, 276 ) thinks of a derivation from upa-ni-éi, 
to accumulate, with the meaning of aufgekdiifies, heap,’ which would 
hardly characterize the number five. The second ( Verg. Gi, UH, 73) 
considers it possible that pan is for pam, and pam for kam, remnant of ékam 
, one, while éa would be a remnant of catvdr, four, or, on the contrary, pan 
for kan, a remnant of the number four, and ca a remnant of éka, so that 
panéa would mean | and 4, or 4 and 1. Despite my respect for the authority 
of these two masters, I confess that all this seems a little forced. 

After so many uncertain conjectures, we return, not without relief, to the 
simple and rational etymology of Indian grammarians, who relate panéan t 
o the root paé (panéaté), extendere, explicare. The resulting meaning is as 
clear as it is satisfying. By counting on the fingers, and arriving at five, one 
would extend them all together. Lassen, who doesn't go easy on 
etymologies, adopts this one without hesitation,° , and we would have done 
well to stick with it from the outset. So panean must originally have been 
synonymous with punkti, series, line, assembly’ , i.e. of the five fingers, or 
perhaps to designate the whole hand.' The first hypothesis is supported by 
the fact that pci is used in composition as the equivalent of the number ten, 
panktigriva = dugagrica, which has ten necks, an epithet of the giant 
Ravana; as for the second, we can point to the affinity of several names for 
the hand, extended or closed, in congeneric languages. 


Persian first gives us pangah, with the various meanings of hand with 


LXXXVII Pott, in his Zahhnethode, p. 450 ff, has 
refuted Lepsius’ hypothesis at length. 

* Similarly, ZahImethode, p. 123. 

* Anthol. sansk., p. 254. - Pancan, quinque, a pac, a 
digitis quinque extensis. 


fingers extended, bird's claws extended, but also palm of the hand and fist. 
Hence, secondarily, the notion of grasping that shows up in pangah, hook, 
net, ivy, etc., and pangah kardan, to take, seize. Cf. goth. fahan, anc. allem. 
id., and fangon, capere, from which very-probably the name of the fingerm 
Jiggrs,jingar, etc.; and English fang, claw. The Persian g is weakened by é 
as in pang, five = pancan. To the same root undoubtedly belong pugnus, 
fist, as the hand with all the fingers, like the Persian pangah. Here the 
primitive guttural is softened before the nasal of the suffix, and changed to 
u by the influence of the deleted nasal, exactly as in Zend pukhdha, quintus, 
for pankta, from j>ancan. Cf. Lithuanian ptnktas, quintus, from penki, 
quinque. The ancestral si. pesta, polon. pife’, Russian piusti, pugnus, seems 
derived from penk.sti, with the guttural removed, and an s inserted before 
the ¢, as in other cases, where sti’ responds to the Sanskrit suffix ti, and stco 
to tva (Cf. Schleicher, Kiichend., p. 137). Inpett, pol./urc, Russianplati, etc., 
five, the guttural 


aa 6 8 pancacakha, m., hand, i.e. with five branches,as in gr. 
(D. P.). 


is changed irregularly into dentale, as in Greek wre. 

What gives this etymology a high degree of plausibility is, as I said, the 
analogy of many languages, where the names of five and hand are identical 
or closely allied. I've put together a number of examples of this, which I'll 


pass on without claiming to be complete. ' 


ASIA. FIVE. HAND. 
Tibeta the. lag (Klaproth, 
Siames ha. he (Id.,. Atlas, LIX). 
Koriék mylgin. mylqalgaen (Id., L.). 
(various dialects) mingilen. 
myllang __mingilgin, etc. 
a. 


' To the examples given for Arian languages, we can 
add a few others worthy of note. 

First the zend mendaidydi, five, according to Justi 
(234), from men, enigmatic substitute for pancan, and 
daidydi, infin. of dii, to lay, to make, with the meaning 
of: to make five (zur fiinfmachung J. Fick, for his part 


(283), presumes a relationship of men with lat. 
manus, from md, man, to measure. Cf. sanscr. mand, 
measuring instrument, and determined weight, 
mana, measure; irl. fmazi, hand (Corm., 67., 108, 120), 
cymr. mdn, mim, mimed, id. To the same root md, 
man, is attached the Iris mdt, hand (Corm., 109), for 
niant (?). (Cf. scr. mdti, measure, etc.), as well as gr. 
map?, hand, in tvfMfpic = evxtfn¢ (Curtius, Gr. Et*, 
306). Cf. measure of liquids, anc. si. mera, lith. merci, 
measure. This is probably related to the irl. f mér, 
digitus (Z.” , 18), as an instrument of measurement 
and numeration. 

The irl. f ringene, five ( Corm., GL, 142), in O'Reilly, 
rince, according to an old glossary, is perhaps also 
only an old name for the hand, if one compares the old 
si. rdka, id., racinii. adj., manual, lith. ranka and 
rankinnis, from renku, rinku, colligo. etc. 

Another Irish synonym for five, cairn. genitive 
carna, is related by Stokes (Corm., Gl., 142) to sanscr. 
puni, hand, derived from parnl, with c pourp, as in 
other Irish cases. However, it seems to have a more 
direct relationship with sanscr. kara, irland. cor, 
hand, and karaya, instrument, tool, organ, etc. 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


AND FIVE. HAND. 
Lang, malaies and lima, r Humboldt, 
Polvnesi rima. rima, i 279. Buschmann, 
miscel dima. nima. \ des iles 


Marquises, etc., 


nima. 
laneous. 152. 


Berber (Nubia), digga. iddega (Seetzen, Ling. 


Nachlass, 247, 
Bambara. ._ dull. bulu (Dard, Dict. Wolof 

and Bam~ bargqj. 

AMERICA. 
Guarani. popetei. po (nepetei, one). (Balbi, 
-Kiriri. mibihemis mvsa(bihc,one). _ id. 
Moxo. nubupe. nubupd. id. 
Retoai. rucomoso. | rucamoasi. id. 
Ara abbatekab _ tikabbunu (abba, one), 
Maypure. papetaerr nucapi (papeta, a), id. 
ic 

Yarura. caniiehino — icchi fcanaame, a), id. 
Cochimi. nagannat _nagana (tejueg, one). id. 
Mexican. macuilli. shape). 
Cahita. marnimi. marna f Nouv. Ann. d. 
Mosquito. matasip. mita (Amer. Ethnol. soc., 


Natchez. shpedee. ispeshe (Id., p. 94). 

Chukchi. tat limat. tatlichka (\d.. p. 104). 

Skwale. tsilats. tshalash (Id. p. 119). 

Kolouche. _ ketshin, katschin (Vater, Mithrid,, 
ate 111, 3° part, 224).* 


pan-fan*” is interpreted 
From some _ so that 1 Bae 
hand, or as a series of fingers, it seems well proven that, 


LXXXVvIlI Cf. cuiloa, to paint, and tcquacuilli, statue, 
where te is for tctl, stone, as ma for maitl, in the five 
(Vocab. de Ternaux Compans, Nouv. ann. dcsvoy., IV, p. 
35,286). 


Among the ancient Aryas, the hand was the instrument of numeration, and 
was used to designate five as the first step of the decimal system.' The 
verb TT/ATTCCIV is used in Homer (CW., iv, 413) to count by fives, and 
later to count in general.” This is confirmed by the probable origin of the 


Arian term for ten. 


§ 361. THE NUMBER TEN. 


Sanskrit dagan, originally dakan, and its correlatives have been the 
subject of various etymological conjectures, which I shall refrain from 
setting out, in favor of those of Lepsius and Bopp, which seem to me to 
come closest to the solution I believe to be true. ° 

These two eminent linguists agree in dividing dac¢an into da-¢an, and in 
seeing in da an alteration of dva, two, similar to that found in Greek 3p, 
Irish dd, etc.; but they differ as to the interpretation of the second element. 
Lepsius looks for a name of the maiir, and Bopp for a remnant of the 
number five which, according to him, would have another meaning (Vid. 
sup. ). Thus da-can, from da-kan, would be a contraction dedva-pancan, 
for dva-pankan, i.e. two fives ( T’ ergl. Gr., Il, 77): a somewhat bold 


conjecture, but one that 


' There is no reason to admit, with Scbleiclier ( ta/wnl.*, 
170), a primitive form kankan, supposedly redoubled, for 
pan- can. de pankan. Against this imaginary form with no 
possible explanation, cf. Pott (1 V'H7>., 3, 79). 

' The Lappish, lokket, finite, Inkra, count, links similarly 
to lokkKe. ten: and the Bambara adang, count, seems allied 
to tank. ten. 

' For others, cf. Pott, Et. F.’, I, 276; Benfey, Gr. 117., I, 
211; Grimm, D. Grannn., 11, 17, etc. 


would mean two hands, or two sets of fingers, if our explanation of pancan 
is correct. 

Lepsius, for his part, starts from the Gothic taihun, ten, or rather the more 
complete theme tehund, which was maintained in the tens from 70 onwards, 
and, after identifying tai, té, with tvai, two, he considers hund as a 
correlative of the Gothic handus, hand.' The comparison is indeed striking, 
and I believe it to be well-founded; but I cannot follow Lepsius in the 
approach he adopts to justify it, and for which he returns to the hypothetical 
levant that he used to explain the five. 

If the Gothic hun, from taihun, hund of tens, hunda of hundreds, is 
indeed the name of the hand, we need to find a root that can also account for 
the highly divergent forms this element takes in the numeration of 
congeneric languages, combining with the two for the ten, and again with 
the other numbers for the series of tens up to a hundred. Thus, in Sanskrit, 
can, ¢at, gata, gati, in Greek xa, xcm, xoo "i, xaro, XOFTA, in Latin cem, 
ginti, ginta, centu, in anc. irl. cat, cet, in cymr. cent, geint, can,in armor. 
gent, gont, cant, in lith. szimti, szimta, in Old Slavonic sali, siito, etc., all 
these remnants of the number ten, which is used as the basis for the number 
ten, are combined with the number two for the number ten, and again with 
other numbers for the series of tens up to a hundred. All these remnants of 
the number ten, to which we must add the goth. gus from tigus des décades, 
must be etymologically linked, closely or remotely, to the goth. handus, 
hand, to justify the hypothesis in question. 

There's no need to resort to Lepsius's imaginary kvam, for in Sanskrit 
there's even a root cam, from kam, from which derives a name for the hand 
cama for kama. In the transitive and causative cainay, this root means 


sedare, quietare, and ¢ama designates the hand that soothes by caressing. Cf. 


' 74cci sgr. AbhandL.,, p. 116, 149 ff. 


¢amaka, adj. that tranquilizes, pacifies. The primitive meaning seems to 


have been that of gently passing the hand over something, as with the Greek 


XO[AMU , xopdfyii, to care for, then adorn, and xofMi, coma, is the hair 
arranged by the caressing movement of the hand. ' To this same root 
probably belongs the Lithuanian kumstis, kumczia, which has improperly 
taken on the meaning of fist, like the Persian pangah, etc. 

The scr. gama, hand, cannot directly account for the various forms listed 
above; but it is easy to recognize that the root cam may have given rise to 
several synonyms of gama, such as ¢anta, ¢anti, like kanta, kanti, from kam, 
or gata, ¢ati, with loss of the m, like nata, nati, from nam, or gata, gati, from 
gam, etc. The existence of several such synonyms is not entirely 
hypothetical. The existence of several synonyms of this kind is not entirely 
hypothetical. The Goth. handus, probably for hanthus (Cf. hundi below), 
would exactly represent kanta. A second correlative seems to be found in 
Irish ciotdn or ciotdg, the left hand, i.e. the small hand, as opposed to the 
stronger right hand (Cf. p. 218). The diph- thong 0 appears here only as a 
result of the vowel concordance required by the diminutive suffixes an and 
6g. The simple theme is therefore cit, from cint, because of the unaspirated 
t, and this cint, which must have meant hand, would answer to kanti or 
kanta. 

Thus, according to the above, the number ten may have originally had 
three different forms equally signifying two hands; namely dvakama, 
dvakanti, or -ta, and dvakati or -ta. 


The first must be ruled out, although it does seem to explain 


' | now believe that ¢ama derives rather from cam, 
in the sense of being active, working, disposing, 
preparing (D. P., who compares xocMwh 


Latin decem. It is unlikely, in fact, that Latin alone has retained an ancient 
compound that would have disappeared everywhere else, and I rather 
believe that decem has lost the suffix ti from the form that follows. 

The second, dvakanti, then daganti, is found almost intact in Old 
Slavonic deséti, ten (s - c), and Lithuanian déezimtis. The latter even seems 


to have retained Ibn from the rac. cam, usually changed to n before the 


dental, which supports the hypothesis of an ancient Latin decemti 
pourc/erewi.' Here we also find the Goth. tthund, theme téhundi, for 
télnrntld, in compounds with 7, 8, 9 and 10 and, consequently, tal/mn, ten, 
which is only a diminished form. And, as taihun corresponds to the Sanskrit 
and Zend word dagan, it is probable that the latter is derived from daganti, 

first reduced to dagant. 

As for gr. Jexa, it is difficult to know to which theme it originally 
belonged; but, as the Goth. tigus of tens from 20 to GO, theme figu, is surely 
a derivative of taihun with loss of the nasal, it is to be believed that Stw 
replaced an ancient Jeotr = scr. dagan, etc. The Celtic names for ten, anc. 
Celtic names for ten, anc. irland. déich, cymr. dec, deg, etc., probably had a 
nasal ending. This is indicated by the Middle Irish dcichcnbar, ten persons, 
formed as nonbat\ nine persons, where deichen answers to dagan ( Cf. 
Stokes, 7r. Gi., p. 72). The Cymric deng, ten, next to deg, seems to have 

> All the better (Latin retains the m before the t, cm/us. from 
CHO, .siontus, from xumo, etc.). 

> The suflixe ti appears in Gothic under the three degrees of 
the dentale, di, ti. thi (B<"pp, Vergl. Gr., I ed., p. 8G). 

* Curtius (Gr. Et.? , 1'29) links ch'xx and cGxrvXi¢ to the 
same rac. meaning to grasp; a'ixa would have indicated thus, 


originally, the sum of the fingerings, especially if we compare 


finger and fangen, zenh and zchd. etc, transposed the nasal, and 
the unaspirated c of the ancest. irl. dec, deac (Z.’ , 304), mod. déag, also 
suggests a form of ne, for deen, 


The third primitive form, dvakati, seems to have survived in the scr. 
dagati, dagat, with the meaning of ten. It could, it's true, derive immediately 
from dagan by the suffix ti, but it would be hard to understand why a regular 
noun with a clear meaning would have become indeclinable, as dagati is. It 
is more likely that the original meaning, having been lost, was replaced by 
that of dizaine, which seemed to result from a derivation of dagan. 

To form the series of numbers from 10 to 20, the ten generally remains 
intact by being composed with the units, except for alterations of more 
recent origin;' but from 20 onwards, and from the earliest times, the ten has 


been mutilated in several ways to avoid the inconvenient use of overly long 


compounds. Thus, in Sanskrit, dagati is reduced to ¢ati, gat, and even Zi, i.e. 
the only suffix of the ancient name for the hand. The Gothic words téhund 
and tigus retain the two elements of the compound, but the ancestral ail. zég, 
sometimes becoming zd, retains absolutely only the name of the two. The 
number one hundred, which in Sanskrit should be dagadacati or -ta, is 
expressed by dagati, or even more simply by rata, nom. ¢atani, gr. e-xetrov, 
lat. centum, irl. cét, cymr. cant, goth. hunda (next to taihuntéhund, the 
complete compound = twice two hands), lith. szimtas, anc. si. siito, etc. 
Everywhere, only the name of two remains. All that remains is the presumed 
name of the hand. I'll leave aside the other various alterations of the word for 


ten in congeneric languages, where they can be explained in a similar way. 


‘ In French, for example, the Latin decim is only 
represented by zc, in dou-ze, trei-zc and so on. 
The primitive meaning of two hands for the ten, which results, not 


without some probability, from the considerations presented above, finds 
elsewhere, as for the five, quite numerous analogies, especially in American 
languages. 

Among the Koriékes of northern Asia, ten, myngytkan, myngytke, 
contains the name of the hand, myngakatc, min- gilen, etc., in composition 
with hyttaka, two, which becomes ytke, ytkan ( Klaproth, As. Polyg., atlas, 
LVI). Cf. the name of five above. 

The Guaranis of Brazil say po-mocoi, two hands, like po-petei, one hand 
for five (Balbi). 

The Ara vaques of the Orinoco have biamantekabbunu, from bia- 
mannu, two, and ukabbunu, hand (Balbi). 

In the Cahita language of Mexico, uwomammi, ten, contains uo, two, and 
mammi, five, from marna, hand. 

In Cora, from the same country, tamodmata, ten, contains mod- mati, 
hand, but the meaning of ta is unknown to me ( Vater, Ling. samml., 357). 

In Mexican, matlactli, ten, is composed of maitl, hand, like ma-cuilli, 


five, and tlacatl, man, and thus means the (two) hands of a man. 


Other American tribes, after the fingers of the hands, continue to count 
by those of the feet, up to twenty. The Yaruras call this number cani-pume, 
one man, and noeni-pume, two men, to express 40. The Mosquitos likewise 
say iwanabdca kumi, one man for 20, and iwa- naiskawal, two men for 40. 
In Lule, iselujauon, twenty, is composed of is, hand, é/u, foot, and jauon, all. 

I haven't found any clear examples of this kind of ten-formation in the 
languages of Oceania and F Africa. 

From all these similarities and analogies, we may conclude that the 
ancient Aryas formed their decimal system from the number of fingers with 
which they counted. It's true that one might object that the name of the hand 
should appear equally in the five and ten; but this objection, which is not 
absolute, falls away if we consider pancan as having originally designated 


the series of five extended fingers. 


§ 305. INTERMEDIATE UNITS. 


I don't want to engage here in a detailed investigation of their probable 
origins, and will content myself with briefly indicating the least hypothetical 
results that have been obtained in this respect, or to which I have been led by 
my special work. 

The number one, as demonstrated by Bopp ( Veryl. Gram., II, 55), was 
expressed by third-person pronouns, the variety of which, in Arian 
languages, explains that of the names of the unit, scr. éka, zend aizca, greek 
ev, dg, lat. uzius, goth. aizts, etc. When we started counting on our fingers, 
we would say this one for the first. 

The origin of two is more uncertain, and Bopp refrains from any 
conjecture. However, the analogy in the formation of sanscr. dva, dvi, with 
tva, tu, tuus, sva, suus, kva, ubi, may suggest a pronominal origin, as with 
unity. We find traces of an ancient demonstrative da in adas, that one, and 


this one, composed of a, pron. da, as adv, la-bas, alors, as well as in many 


European particles, and the other pronominal element va, combines with the 
pronouns a, é, i, in zend ara, that one, scr. éva, ainsi (= zend aiva, one), ira, 
comme, etc. (Cf. Bopp, 1. cit., II, 196.) Dca could thus be a contraction of d 
ava. Having said this one for one, it was natural to say ceu.r-ci, and with the 
duel suffix, in drdu, Suca, duo, etc., ces deux-ci, for two. 

Three, scr. tri, etc., is linked by Bopp to the rac. tr, tar, transgredi, as the 
number that exceeds two (1. cit., Il, 67). There may have been some more 
material allusion here to the middle finger, arrived at by saying three, and 
which exceeds the others. The irregular feminine, fisr, tisar, would, 
according to Bopp, be weakened by a redoubled form titar; but it is not clear 
why the feminine would be redoubled, and it might perhaps be better, with 
Pott (Et. Fd, 1, 276), to see it as a synonym of tri, composed of ati-sr, with 
the same meaning of transgredi. 

The remarkable analogy of the feminine catasr, four, to the masculine 
catvar, catur, with tisr, three, leads Bopp (1. cit., 68) to seek, with great 
probability, a compound of three with éka, one, reduced to ca for ka. Four 
would thus be 1 -|- 3, a formation found more than once in other languages. 
However, the masculine tvar is not easy to explain. 

The origin of six is still very obscure, given our ignorance of its primitive 
form. The scr. shash is, in fact, considerably altered, judging by the zend 
khshvas, and the latter, so unusual in appearance, could only itself have 
resulted from a strong contraction. By comparing all the other correlative 
forms, Armenian vez, véts, gr. g? (Fe£, Ahrens, Dial, dor., p. 43), lat. sex, 
goth. saihs, cymr. chwech, etc., we arrive, with Aufrecht (Z. S., VIII, 71 ), at 
a more complete kshraksh theme which also remains enigmatic. If I had 
IfI may attempt a conjecture, however risky it may be, I would point out that 
in many other languages, and by the very fact that the six was passed to the 
first finger of the second hand, the name of<? this number contains that of 
the unit.! The initial & could therefore be, like the m, ka of the four, a 
remnant of rXvq one. As for the final raksh, I'd be tempted to think of it as 


the scr. root vaksh, crescere, in zend vakhs, cash and vas, in goth. vashjan, 


vuhs, etc. This leaves the intermediate s, where we might see the preposition 
sa = sam, cum, in compounds. Thus k-s-vaksh, from éka-sa-vaksh or 
vaksha, would give for six the number five (implied) with increase of one. ’ 

The singular resemblance of the Hebrew shesh, but in Arabic siit, to the 
Sanskrit shash, is very-probably due to chance. 

Seven, in Sanskrit saptan, is linked by Indian grammarians to the root 
sap, sequi, colligare, and Benfey, who adopts this connection ( Gr. WI., II, 
356), derives from it the meaning of verbindend, uniting, binding, which 
provides no clear idea as to the nature of seven. As for me, I believe in a 
primitive theme sapta, part, passed from sap, whose dual sapta, still found 
in the Vcdas (Cf. gr. g“rra), designated seven as two (fingers) reunited to 
five.* This would be in perfect analogy with the presumed meaning of six, 


and with the formation of seven in a host of other languages. 


' Cf. Pott, ZahImcth, pp. 30-76, passim. 

* It's to the final vaksh, left alone, that the ancest. irl. fes, 
six, is linked in mérfeser == mOrscser, .sept personnes, 
literal, grand-six (Z.” , 313). Cf. armén. vez, rets, six. 

' According to Weber (Bcitr., 4, 287), the Vedic form 
sapta does not imply the existence of a duel. 


The saptan theme, which is certainly very old, since it is found in Goth. 
sibun, etc., will have been substituted for the dual, like a.shfan, eight, for the 
synonym ashtdu, gr. CXTW, lat. octo, goth- ahtau, etc., which is found in 
goth. sibun. 

This form of duel for the eight implies, as for the seven, a combination 
with a number two, which in all probability refers to the fingers remaining to 
complete the ten. 

Eight was naturally expressed by an outstretched hand, with three 
fingers of the other hand - thumb, index and middle finger - raised 
successively to indicate six, seven and eight. In this position, the last two 
fingers remained curved, and this is what was meant by aktdu, the primitive 
form of scr. ashtdu, which can hardly be seen as anything other than the dual 


of akta, part, past tense of rac. ac, anc, curvare. 


The nine, on sansc. nuxan, etc., has been interpreted by Benary as 
identical to nava, novus, and meaning the new number, which seems very 
vague to characterize it. A better meaning would perhaps be obtained by 
giving nava the proper meaning of posterior, last, relatively speaking, which 
Pott attributes to it by deriving it by apheresis from the preposition anu, post 
{Et, Fi, 1,290). Nine would thus be the last number before ten, which forms 
a pause in the numeration. However acceptable this interpretation may be, it 
has the drawback of departing from the analogies of the preceding numbers, 
and especially the preceding eight. When counting on the fingers, and to go 
from eight to nine, the ring finger had to be raised, leaving the little finger 
curved. Experience has shown that this is no easy task, as the little finger 
partially follows the movement of its neighbor, and remains not curved, but 
inclined. This root, it's true, only has the meaning of praise, to celebrate; but, 
as Lottner observes (Z. S., VII, 176), its primitive meaning must have been 
to bow as a sign of respect, like nam which is bare in the same connection as 
dram, to run, to dru, The pure and simple meaning has been preserved in 
Greek vtvu and Latin nuo. Thus nine, expressed by a single finger bowing 
while all the others are raised, would be in perfect accord with the way eight 
is designated. 

I'll confine myself to these indications, which could be supported by 
many analogies borrowed from other languages. However hypothetical they 
may still be in part, they clearly reveal three formation processes for simple 
numbers. Five, ten, seven, eight, nine, perhaps also three and six, are 
attached to the material symbols of the hands and fingers used for counting; 
four is the result of addition; one and two are demonstrative pronouns. 

These procedures, and others no doubt, are used in all the world's 
languages, but with infinite variations, and the study of them would be as 
curious as it would be difficult. In addition to the hand and fingers, other 
material objects are sometimes used to represent numbers. Thus, to cite a 
few examples, the nouba u'erka, one, is probably just ourla, head, just as the 


bullom nimbull, one, is bull, party, with a prefix nim, common to the first 


five numbers. The Chinese ny and eu/, two, mean ears. The words niss, 
nisha, ninsh, two, from the Gonquin dialects, are linked to the name 


121 
of the hand nish, nash, nintsh, etc. (Duponceau, Lanrj, amér., 376, 392).' 


It has been noted that the concordances of number names in Arian 
languages extend only up to one hundred, and that those of thousand differ 
partially. Thus, the scr. sahasra, zend hazaiihra, is specific to the Indo- 
Iranians, the Greek is isolated, the lat. mille is found only in the Iris. mile 
and the Cymric mil, the Goth. thmmmii has no analogue other than the auc. 
si. tysé.shta, etc., and the lith. tiikstantis. It has been inferred that the 
ancient Aryas did not know how to count beyond a hundred, but this 
conclusion is too absolute. Clearly, once they had a hundred, they were 
able to multiply it using the lower numbers. What's more likely is that they 
didn't originally feel the need for a special name for a number they rarely 
used. They only came to this point after their first dispersal, but before 


their definitive subdivision into particular races.’ 


* For similar facts, see Pott, ZithImethod, p. 120. The 
Abipons say for (patre ye.yénknate, i.e. ostrich fingers, 
because the foot of this bird has four, three in front and one 
behind. (16., p. 4.) 

* On this chapter, cf. Benloew, Recherches sur I'origine 
des noms de nombre jciphétiques et sémitiques, Giessen, 
1861, with generally very different views. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


ASTRONOMY AND TIME DIVISIONS. 


SECTION I. 


§ 366. ASTRONOMICAL NOTIONS. 


The astronomy of ancient peoples was nowhere scientific in character, 
and celestial phenomena, which must have first struck the imagination of the 
first men, were attached by them to mythical fictions and religious beliefs. 
This was certainly true of the ancient Aryas, for whom the sky and the sun 
had early become objects of worship, and the stars of the firmament a theme 
of myth and poetry rather than of exact observation. This whole question 
therefore falls, in part, outside the scope of linguistics, and is better left to 
comparative mythology. I shall confine myself here to a few remarks on a 


few main points. 


§ 367. CONSTELLATIONS. 


It's safe to assume that the ancient Aryas gave meaningful names to the 
brightest stars and some of the constellations. It also seems difficult not to 
have distinguished the planets from the fixed stars. In these respects, 
however, languages leave us pretty much without clues, and if names of this 
kind ever existed, they have either fallen into oblivion, or been replaced by 
new terms. Only one constellation, the Big Dipper, seems to have retained* 
its ancient names, no doubt because* its movement around the Pole Star has 
always attracted attention. 

In a passage of the Rigveda (I, 24, 10), she* is called rkshdas’ i.e. the 
stars or the bears, as rksdia has both meanings. ' Which is the older? 
Probably the first, because" of the plural; for if the constellation looks" 
roughly like a bear, it would be difficult to see more than one. It's 
understandable, moreover, that the second meaning could easily have been 
substituted for the first, just as, among the Indians, the rkskd.s later became 
the seven Richis, acptdarttlunjas’ because* of the similarity of the names. 


What is certain is that the transition must go back a long way, since THE 


Greek YCI*KT@QC, which now only means bear and corresponds to i-ksha, is 
already found in Homer (//., xvm, 487; Od., v, 273), and it is difficult to 
explain this agreement either by transmission or by chance.” From Greek, no 
doubt, this name of the constellation has passed to our modern European 


languages, through the inter- 


' Cf. t. I. p. 534. 

> According to Goguet, at the time of the discovery of 
America, the Iroquois called this same constellation 
okouari’, i.e. bear. If this is an effect of chance, it would be 
one more reason not to admit that it could have happened 
twice; but is Goguet's testimony really reliable? 


from the Latin ursa major and minor, as well as from the Arabic dubb, the 
bear. 

A second very ancient designation, that of the chariot,, is common to 
most European idioms, and with variants that belie the idea of a relatively 
recent transmission.For example, the Greek , already used by 
Homer 
gives, alongside afXTOg, as a more vulgar name, has its equivalents in Latin 
plaustrum, the anc. ail. icagan, the po- lon. icoz, etc.: but, in Anglo-Saxon, 
we find this/, the tiller, or xcaenes thisla, the tiller of the chariot, in illyr. 
kola, the wheels, as in lettique ratti, id., and in lith. grizulo ratai, the wheels 
of the merry-go-round, or gryzdo ratas, the chariot of the circular area. The 
Irish have substituted a curved plough, camceachta (O'R.), and the Cymris 
the figure of a vessel, Hun y Hong, for the chariot. Nothing similar is found 
among the Aryas of the East, where it is to be regretted that the name zend 
has not been preserved for us. On the other hand, the idea of a vehicle 
reappears among the Semites, where the Hebrew ‘ash (Job, IX, 9), according 
to Gesenius, by apheresis for nash, Arabic nash, means feretrum. The 
original origin of this designation thus remains uncertain. 

' For more details, see the interesting memoir by M. Gaston 


Paris, first published in the Mémoires de la Société de 
linguistique de Paris, t. I, p. 372, and since published 


separately under the title : Le Petit Poucet et la Grande 
Ourse, Paris, 1875. The author takes up the examination of 
the various names given to the Big Dipper, particularly those 
which show it in the form of a chariot or seven oxen (ofax€x, 
plaustrum, septemtriones, etc.), and to which the legend of 
Tom Thumb is linked. From his examination, it emerges that 
most European peoples know or have known a marvelous 
character, very small and very intelligent, whose main feat 
consists either in driving a cart while huddled in the ear of one 
of the carriage's cattle, or in stealing oxen which he makes 
walk backwards. This cart, these oxen, are the Big Dipper, 
and the cart driver or thief is the little star g, also called the 
rider, the 

The other constellations already known to Homer, the Pleiades, Hvades 


and Orion, have nothing to compare their names with. Those of the Pleiades 
generally express a multitude, a troop, a cluster, but under very different 


images. 


§ 368 THE MILKY WAY. 


The names of the Milky Way are very varied, but almost all relate to the 
idea of a celestial route, an image so natural that it is found in many peoples 
of diverse origins. It is therefore already highly probable that the ancient 
Aryas conceived of the Milky Way in the same way, but we can support this 
probability with a few more special indications. 

In the Rigvéda, there is more than one reference to pan- thano 
devapand.s,or the paths that lead the gods when they descend from heaven 
to attend sacrifices, and Colebrooke _, 182 ) presumes that this was meant 
to mean 
the Milky Way. This is certainly true of the suravithi or road of the gods, 
called in the epics vipula nakshatraniargaA'a vast road of the stars, and 
which crosses the svargaloka or sky world ( Indraldkagam, Il, 12). Cf. 
Vudinn Pur, Wilson, p. 277.' It is also undoubtedly the Milky Way, 


considered to be the route followed by souls to reach the other world, 


jiostillon, a star of fifth magnitude and barely visible 
immediately above £. (pii occupies the middle of the 
constellation's tail. This legend is not found among the Aryas 
of Asia. 


'Cf. Kuhn, Z. S., IL 314. Justi (234) compares nnov/u. 
Persian niarij, path, zend merezu, with the probable meaning 
of milky way. to be understood as the path of Yama, the god of the dead, 
or the path of Aryaman, the ruler of the world of the blessed. It is here above 
all that we can point out some remarkable analogies between congenial 
peoples. 

According to a popular belief among Germans and Slavs, souls escaped 


from the body in the form of birds, and it's from the same idea that 
Lithuanians call the Milky Way paukszcziti kélas, the path of birds, i.e. souls 
(Grimm, D. Mytli., 214, 478). 

In Low German, as I said (t. II, p. 99 ), one of its names is kaupat = 
kuhpfad, the cow path, a term that Kuhn compares with the Sanskrit 
equivalent gdpatlia ( Z. S., Il, 317). I have explained this name by 
assimilating cows to the stars; but if we remember the role assigned to the 
cow as the conductor of souls (p. 253), we may also believe that, after taking 
them across the Vditarani river and the bridge of the dead, it was supposed 
to accompany them to heaven via the milky way, the path of Yama and 
Aryaman, which would justify the names gépatlia and kaupat. 

Another noteworthy connection concerns the Milky Way, considered to 
be Aryaman's path. It has been speculated, not without some plausibility, 
that this Vedic divinity is related to the Germanic Zrmzn or Jrman, with 
whom tradition closely associates an Jr/nc god or demi-god who gave his 
name, Jr luges wéc, to the galaxy. It's highly probable that the Irmin path 
also belonged to him. The Anglo-Saxons, in fact, called Ermingestraete that 
of the four great roads that crossed England from north to south, which is 
roughly the direction of the Milky Way, and the name they gave to the latter, 
Waetlingastraet, was also that of another of these roads that ran from Dover 


to Cardigan. We no longer know what these Waetlingas were, but the 


Saxons had obviously borrowed the names of their main roads from the 
heavens, and Ermingestraete, whose direction corresponded to the Milky 
Way, was most likely just another name.' The Christian Middle Ages 
substituted a saint for the pagan divinity, and the galaxy became the chemin 
de S. Jacques, in Spanish camino dl Sont Yago, in German. Jacob- strasse, 

etc. The Cvmris still recalled, according to some mythical tradition, //wybr 
caer Gicdion, the road to the enclosure of Gwdion, no doubt one of their 
ancient gods. They also called it heol y gicynt, the path of the wind,’ like the 
Scandinavians vetrarbraut, the path of winter. Russian putt mleényi (putt, 

anc. Slavic pati = scr. pantha) and Polish droga mlészna are translations of 
voie lactée, via lactca. The same is true of Armenian dzir gatkin; but 
jartkogh, the straw thief, and Persian rah kahkashan, path of the straw 


trainer, are related to Semitic names of the same meaning. 


O 


§ 369 ECLIPSES. 


The true cause of eclipses was certainly unknown to the ancient Aryas, 
and it's probable that they explained them, like some of the peoples 
descended from them, by a battle. 


' Cf. Grimm, Dent. Myth, p. 212 etsuiv. Mannhardt, 
Gottcrwclt, 1, 265. 

* Or arianrod, the silver circle, and Ilicybr y mab 
afrud- laif'n, the way of the prodigal children, i.e. those 
who sow money in their path. 


of the star against some enemy power. This is what appears to result from a 
comparison of myths and several terms relating to eclipses. 

The Indian myth is recounted at length in the Maha- bharata, in the 
chapter on the churning of ambrosia. The demon Rdlai, having taken to 
secretly drinking the beverage of immortality destined for the gods, is 


spotted by the sun and moon, who denounce him to Vichnou. Vichnu 


immediately cuts off his head, and the head, now immortal, constantly 
pursues the two betraying stars to devour them.’ The same story is told in the 
Vishnupuruna. Hence the Sanskrit names for the eclipse, such as 
rahugraha, rahusanspar¢a, the attack, the battle of Rahu, or simplygrahana 
, the capture, or Gupagrastika, devoratio, from upagras, to devour.’ This 
certainly ancient myth, though it may have been modified, passed from 
India to the Mongols, where the demon took the name dMnzcZio from Rahu 
. - According to Bergmann, the Mongols make a great noise to frighten him 
during eclipses. 

The Scandinavians have a different, but similar myth. According to 
them, two wolves, Sko/l and J/ati, constantly pursue the sun and the moon, 
and the latter, also called Managarmr, the moon's dog, will swallow him at 
the end of time ( Grimm, Deut. myth., 401 ). A reminder of this tradition is 
preserved in the Burgundian locution: Dieu garde la lune des loups, 
ironically referring to a distant danger (Ibid., p. 150). The custom of pushing 

- Rahu. der Ergreifer. one who seizes, probably from the 
root rabh (D. P.). Cf. gruh and grabh. The eclipse itself is 
also called rdhu. 

* Other terms are upaplavu, attack, upaxarga, 
upaxargana. misfortune, bout of illness; cf. Manu. 4, 37, 
udifya upaxrshtu’ sol deficiens, upardya, obscuration, 


calamity, etc. 
The Church condemned it as pagan superstition.’ The Romans already had 


the same custom, as we can see in Juvenal (vi, 442);*but it's odd that, among 
them, no more than among the Greeks, there is no mention of the primitive 
myth. of the latter, the lat. 

defectio, doesn't recall it with enough precision. 

Among other peoples of the Arian family, where the memory of the 
myth is also lost, the very names of the eclipse sometimes relate to it very 
clearly. Thus Pers. girift, from giriftan, to seize, corresponds to Sanskrit 
graha, for grabha, from grabh) capere; cf. zend gé-rew, id. from which 


gcrepta, seized. The irl. camman, eclipse, according to O'Reilly,’ seems to 


mean combat, if we compare cam and especially the Cymric camawn, 
combat. Another ancient term, erchrae, erchra (Z.-, 868), earcra (O'R.), 
would be even more expressive if, as I believe, it is composed of earc, sun, 
and rae, combat, which would correspond to a compound scr. arkarava.’. 


Many other names express only the idea of a failure or illness of the body. 


' The Indic. pagan. in the vm* century speaks: De lune 
defectione, quod dicunt rince luna. Already earlier, St. 
Maximus of Turin, in the V° century, and St. Eloi, in the vn‘ , 
preached strongly against this custom (Grimm, |. cit., and 
Aberyl., xxv). 

'Jam nemo tubas, nemo aéra fatigat, 
Unaluboranti poterit succurrere lune. 

> O'R. lists Cormac's glossary as the source, but I can't find 
the word in Stokes' recent edition. 

* This fairly plausible conjecture falls in the presence of 
various ancient de- com/msua, such as_ co'-a-c/irindn, 
difliciscor, ar-in-chirnat, intereunt (Z.’ , 429), torchair = 
do-ro-chair, cecidit (449), etc.., dela rac. car, tomber, 
ccaraim (O'R.). 11 must therefore divide the name of the 
eclipse into cr-chrae, ir-ehre, with the proper meaning of 
intentas, defec- tio (Z.* , 868). 


the star. Thus the Cymric pall, the Annor. fallaen, gwaskaden, failure, 
anguish, mougaden, suffocation, the erse tinneas gealaich, moon sickness, 
the Anglo-Saxon upsprungennes, failure, misery, the Lithuan. 
gadinnimas saules, menesio, the ruin of the sun or moon, etc., etc.. 

These various comparisons leave little doubt as to the existence of the 
myth in question among the ancient Aryas. Similar superstitions can also 
be found elsewhere, and the custom of making a great din during eclipses 
has been observed among the Greenlanders, as well as among several 


African peoples. 


SECTION II. 


§ 370 LFS DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


In all the foregoing, there is no question of astronomy as such, and the 
first developments in this science only began with the observations needed 
to regularly fix the divisions of time. These divisions are essentially the 
same everywhere, because they are based on the invariable! order of 
motion of the stars. The apparent course of the sun immediately gives* the 
days and nights; the moon and its phases already require some additional 
attention in order to derive the month with its subdivisions; finally, the 
length of the year, at first assessed by approximation, can only be 
accurately determined after long trial and error, and with the help of the 
most advanced science. The aim is to find out not only whether the ancient 
Arvas had 
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names for these various divisions of time, but what ideas they attached to 
them, and what degree of precision they had achieved for the elements of a 


regular calendar. 


§ 371 DAY AND NIGHT. 


* 


The 24-hour duration of the day, invariably determined by the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, is everywhere U unit of measurement which is then 
applied to longer periods. As it is immediately given by nature, we can 
dispense with proving that the primitive Aryas knew it, even though they were 
unaware of its proximate cause. I shall even refrain from comparing the names 
of day and night, which unquestionably belong to the most ancient part of the 
language. The two main ones, which correspond to the Sanskrit div, diva, 
divan, dyu, etc., day, and nakta, naktl, naktan, night,' are found in almost all 
branches of the family. The first, from the root div, lucere, expresses nothing 
other than the notion of light; the second, from nag, perire, interire, designates 
night as the death of day. The numeral for day was associated with heaven and 
divinity; the numeral for night and many of its synonyms were linked to ideas 
of destruction and misfortune. I must refer to the works of Bopp, Pott, Benfey, 
etc., either for a comparison of the terms, or for a study of the multitude of 
adverbs of time and particles that have emerged from them from the most 
remote times.” 

‘Vedic also nak, nag; cf. .nif, niga. 


* One fact worth noting is that two of the Sanskrit names for 
the night are, to my knowledge, found only in Irish. 


As we shall soon see, the ancient Aryas had lunar months, and as the phases 
of the moon could only be observed at night, it was natural that they counted 
time by nights rather than days. This custom has been maintained, in fact, by 
several Arian peoples. Traces of it can be found in the Rigveda, where 
ksliapd, night, is sometimes used as a synonym for day as a division of time.' 


Likewise for rdtri, ratra, n., in the scr. dagardatra, ten nights, for a space of ten 


days, etc. The ancient Iranians always counted by nights, as can be seen in the 
Ewta (Fargard, IX, 135 et seq.), and Spiegel rightly infers that their months 
must have been lunar (Acesta, II, xcvill). For the Gauls and Germans, we have 
the testimonies of Caesar and Tacitus.” The Cvmrris still say keno, tonight, for 
today, now, and wyth nos, eight nights, for a week. Among the Anglo-Saxons, 

nith erne, last night, was equivalent to yesterday, and the English fo rtnight, f 
or four te en nujhts, fourteen nights, our fortnight, is a last remnant of this 


ancient way of counting. 


dais, which is more than once the case for other words. One is 
the scr. andhikd, dc and ha, blind, preserved in the old irl. 
aidche (Z.° , 247), mod. oidhche, oichc, with the usual 
deletion of the nasal. The other is the scr. rdtri, obscure as to its 
etymological meaning, and which has remained in use only in 
the adverb irland. a reidhir, a reidhr, a réir, en erse an raoir, 
la nuit passée. An Irish name for day, Id, lake, p|. laithe, ollre a 
singular and unique coincidence with the Cabul laghmani, laé, 
day. 

' For example, Rigv. 4, 16, 19: Kshapé niadéma 
¢aradacca pur- vih, let us celebrate the nights and the ancient 
years. 

* C\rs., VI, 18: Spatia omnis temporis non numéro dierum 
sed noc- tium finiunt. - Tacitus, Germ., 11: Nec dierum 
numerum.ut nos, sed noctium computant, etc. 


Added to this was the idea, common to many cosmogonies, of placing 
darkness at the origin of all things, and of regarding night as older than day. 
I don't need to remind you of the second verse of Genesis. In a hymn from 
Rigveda, translated by M. Millier (Satisk. Litter., 559), it says: "In the 
beginning was darkness. Deep darkness enveloped everything like an ocean 
without light, y" Manu (I, 5) also says that, in the beginning, the world was 
tamo-bhiita, enveloped in darkness. In Hesiod's Theogony (v. 123 ff.), 
Erebus and Night emerge immediately from Chaos as its two children, and 
from them are born Ether and Day. The same is true of Scandinavian 
mythology, where Night, Nott, the black daughter of the giant Nond, gives 
birth successively to Audr, wealth, liirdh, earth, and Deujr, day (Grimm, 
Jjeut. Mytk., 424). The Gauls undoubtedly had some tradition of the same 
kind, since they counted by nights in their capacity as descendants of Pluto, 


according to Caesar. 


§ 372. DIVISIONS OF THE DAY. 


1) In addition to the natural distinction between day and night, it must 
have been felt early on that this first unit of time measurement needed to be 
subdivided, first and foremost for practical purposes, to regulate occupations, 
meals, sleep and so on. We have already seen some of the ancient names for 
morning and evening linked directly to pastoral life and agriculture (t. Il, p. 75 
et sqq.). Others are linked to the two well-characterized moments of sunrise 


and sunset. 


that these two moments are constantly changing, and that day and night 
alternately encroach on each other. A fixed point of departure was sought, and 
soon found in the passage of the sun through the zenith, which determines the 
middle of the day, like that of certain stars the middle of the night. Hence, no 
doubt, the perfect agreement of Arian languages to designate midday and 
midnight by terms that all have the same meaning, and whose elements are 
often identical. The Sanskrit names madyahna, dirdma- dhya, madhyandina f 
or noon, and madhyardtra or arddhara- tra for midnight, correspond exactly 
in meaning to Pers. nun-rdz, nim-i shab (nim = scr. néma, half), to the kourde 

nivri and nivshcv, to the ossct ardag bon, ardag achsaw (= scr. arddha 

kshap4d),to the gr. and /May wv, 

to lat. meridies, from tnedidics, and media noe, to irl. meadhén laoi and 
meadhon oidhehe, to cymr. canot ( or hanner) dydd, and nos, to anglo-saxon 

middaeg and midniht, anc. ail. mittltag and mlttinaht, etc.., in lith. xciddiidénis 
and iciddiinaktis, in Slav. poludine and poliinoshtf, etc., etc., etc. However 
natural these designations may be, their agreement is hardly fortuitous, as they 
could have varied. Thus, the Hebrew nkén ha idm, sta- bile diei, and the 
Arabic zuhr, zuhrl, the back, summit, highest point, for noon, are based on 
different ideas. The terms that differ in the Arian languages, such as scr. 
uddina, the top of the day = noon (Wilson), aryathishi, the motionless = 
midnight, etc., are few in number. 

2) The interval between noon and midnight, and vice versa, is divided 
into two parts by sunset and sunrise, which, according to our way of counting, 
places the average moments of evening and morning at six hours after and 
before noon. These moments, however, have nothing fixed about them, and 
that's why the names of morning and evening, when they don't refer to 
habitual occupations, generally express only the beginning or the end of day 
and night. Among these names, only one seems to date back to the time of 
unity. This is the Sanskrit sdya, to which the Irish sm, evening, corresponds 
(O'R.). It properly means end, term, from the root si, ligare, to the causa tif 


sdyay; cf. siman, limit, or rather from sd, sa (syati). conficere, causative 


sdyay, ava-sd, fin ire, avasita, fini, etc. ' From si comes the adj. sera, which 
binds, and this form leads to the Latin sérum, soir, seras, tardif, etc., as well as 
to the Ossetian ser or isar, izar, and to the Cymr. hwyr, soir = to bind, from sér 
. The Irish siar, evening and west, corresponds exactly to hicyr, the ia being 
equivalent in the rule to wy and 6, and yet there is some doubt as to the real 
connection of these two terms, because of iar, west, which is to siar as oir is to 
evening, id. This iar, in fact, is contracted from ivar, the scr. avara, western, 
and is found as the name of evening in the pers. iwar, aywar, and the kourde 
evar, which takes us completely away from sérum and the rac. si. It could 
therefore be that the siar analogy was only apparent, or that two terms of 
different origins were confused in the same form. 

3) A division of the 24-hour day into just four parts remained 
insufficient for practical use, and new subdivisions soon had to be found. It 
was only much later, however, that we were able to count time in a manner 
sufficiently accurate for the requirements of a more advanced civilization. 
So there's no evidence that the primitive Aryas were familiar with the use 


of hours in the way it was 


' According to the D. P., the Vedic word sdya properly 
means return, and ava-s4d, to unhitch the draught animals, to 
return home, then cease, finish, stop; but it is not certain that 
sd has the same meaning. 


introduced, in various forms and at various times, by several ancient 
peoples. Here and there, however, we find traces of a system in which the 
day consisted of eight parts, following a second bisection of the four 
primordial intervals. 

The scr. yama, properly course, space of time, from yd, ire, designated 
the 8° part of a whole day, i.e. an interval of three hours of day and night; 
but it applied more especially to the night, which is called yamavati, y ami, 
ydmya, yamini, yamird, etc. Bopp compares Armen. jam, which has taken 
on the meaning of hour ( Verg Gr, I, 382). Bopp compares the Armenian ja 
m, which has taken on the meaning of hour ( Verg. Gr., I, 382). Kuhn also 
likens it, with great probability, to the gr. jour (Z. S., IV, 42), which would 
thus mean, divided into yamds, like yamird, night. 

The Romans divided the night into four watches, vigilia prima, 
se.cunda, etc., averaging 3 hours each (Plin., Ep., IIL, 4). 

Scand. otta designates the morning time between three and six o'clock, 
therefore equal to one yama. This is probably what was also meant by the 
correlative goth. uhtr6é, anc. ail. uohta, uhte, tempos matutinum, diluculum. 
The etymology of this word is obscure; but if we compare the goth. whteigs 
visan,n\" <yiv of time, leisure, axpAafyiv, and the adverb uhteigéd, in time, 
at the proper moment, we can 

conjecture for whtvo the primitive meaning of time interval in general, 
limited later to the morning. ' 

Another term of the same kind, but applied to the day, appears to be the 
Goth. undaurni, in undaurni-mats, by which Ulphilas renders agiaTov, 
the morning meal, breakfast. The ori- 

‘Pott ,1, 494, and II, 1, 590) explainsuhtvé, 

uohta, by 


réveil, comparing the old German waht, wachta. 
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Its origin is uncertain, but either it's derived from the preposition imd, 
usque, or perhaps better from wndar, inter, or it must be seen as a 
compound that has become obscure, we arrive, with Grimm (Deut. 
Gravim,, II, 337), at the probable meaning of time interval. And it turns out 
(pie in other Germanic languages, applications differ as to the time of day. 
Thus, Anglo-Sax. undern means exactly nine o'clock in the morning, as 
does Scand. utnlurn, and und,ern-mcte is the nine o'clock meal; but Fane. 
ail. untarn is taken to mean midday, and, in the dialects of southern F 
Germany, untern sometimes means lunch and sometimes the afternoon or 
evening meal.' From this we can infer that undaurni originally designated 
the various moments of a day divided into four intervals, from six in the 
morning to six in the evening. 

The same system is found among the Cyniris, who divide the day into 
four parts: bore, anterth, nawn and echwydd (Owen, Dict., v. anterth). I 
have already indicated (t. II, p. 78 ) the meaning of bore, morning; nawn is 

borrowed from the Latin noua, like the English noon; echwydd, for 
evening, means rest; but anterth, which also applied to the interval from 
six o'clock to nine o'clock, or from nine o'clock to noon, seems to have 
some affinity with the Germanic V undaurni, undern. Armor. anderv, 
enderv, which is even closer, again applies to the evening, and more 
specifically to the time between three o'clock in the afternoon and sunset. 
On the other hand, the Irish eadartrath is midday or dinnertime, and here 
the composition of the word, from ectdar, inter, ancest. irl. etir, eter, itar 
(Z.’ , 656), and trath, time, is perfectly clear. There can be no doubt that the 


words anter, ander, ender, du 


* Cf. Cira If. Sprachschullz. I, 38'. 


The second element of these words is probably altered, as in Germanic. ' 
The second element of these words is probably altered, as in Germanic. 

Note that the scr. antar and the derived adj. an- tara are used in the 
same way to express time relationships. Cf. antard, antaréna, adv., during, 
durant, and antara, subst. n., interval, period. The compound antardaedha, 
space of ten days, is a similar formation to the European terms compared 
above. 

These various indications, which are certainly not complete, are 
sufficient to suggest a very ancient division of the 24-hour day into eight 
parts, which were simply called times or intervals, and which determined, 
in everyday life, the times of work and rest, as well as the four meals of the 
day. This is perhaps the origin of our system of 24 hours, 3 X 3, while in 
finde, the system of thirty ninhirtas or hours (Cf. Manu, I, 64) has been 


substituted for i/amat, with which it does not agree. 


§ 373 THE MONTH. 


After the day, whose duration is determined by the earth's rotation, the 
first natural division of time is that of the month, regulated by the course of 
our satellite. It's also the one that the ancient Aryas, like all other peoples, 
adopted by force of circumstance. Their name for the month was linked to 

'This preposuion which is maintained in annor. cn/ré, 
waxed, and the comic ynrire. inirc, is missing in Cymric, where 
however we find a trace of it in entyrch. ciel, obviously 


corresponding to the Sanskrit antariksha. atmosphere, from 
antar and ksh, videre. 


that of the moon, the latter itself signifying the measurer of time, and it was 
the month that first served them exclusively to evaluate the length of the 
year. 

In Arian languages, the names of the month and the moon form two 
distinct groups, but they are linked to the same root, although their primitive 
themes offer some uncertainty. The main group is made up of the following 
terms. 

1) Ser. mus, ma*a, month, mas, moon. Cf. masa, measure, and mdnsa, 
time. 

Zend mdonh, nomin. mdo, month and moon. L\s from Sanskrit are 
regularly changed to h, preceded by a nasal when found between two a's or 
a's, or between an a, 4 and an e, but the diphthong do, for d, as in Gonha = 
scr. asa, fuit, is not easy to explain (Cf. Bopp, Vergl. Gramm., I, 85). The 
sibilant appears again in mdo¢ca, lunaque = scr. mdgéa. Another Zend 
name for the month, mdhya, implies a Sanskrit theme mdisya.! 

Pers. mah, mahind, month, and mah, mah, moon, but also mass, with the 
Arabic guttural sibilant ssdd, which Persian sometimes substitutes for the 
ordinary s. Kurdish mah, meh, month; the corresponding name for the 
moon is missing; Belout. mahi, month and moon (?); Afghani miashta, id., 
id.; Ossetian mai, méi, id., id.; Armenian amis, month, etc. 

Gr. month and moon, perhaps for “v¢, as the synonym /w¢ is surely for 
ptve(Cf. Ebel, Z. S., VI, 219).The lesbian month, for jU-rcyo'og, 
corresponds exactly to the 
scr. mdnsa, time (Kuhn, Z. S., II, 261). 


Lat. mensis, month; the name of the moon is missing. 


' Méhya, in Justi, a genius of the month, in scr. mdsya, adj., 
Aged one month (D. Pj. 


Ane. irl. rms, id. (Z.? , 21), mod. mis, mi'os and mi; mios, also lune, 
alongside other particular nouns. The retention of the s indicates a 


suppressed nasal, as in cis = lat. cen- sus. - Cymr. mis, armor. miz, mois. 


Anc. Slavic mesétst, Russian miesiatsii, Polish miesiac, Illyrian mjesez, 
etc., meaning everywhere month and moon. 

German linguists agree in relating all ces terms to the root scr. ma, 
measure; cf. scr. ma, moon and time. But to bring mas back to it, whose s 
belongs to the theme, and to explain mdiisa, tempa, f4VjV, mensis,etc., they 
end up resorting to a few hypotheses. Thus Benfey (Z. S., IX, 104) uses the 
Vedic change from mas to madd before the bhis, bhyas of declension cases, 
to infer a primitive theme mdnt, part. prés, from ma, which would have 
become mdns and mas, then, with a new suffix, mdsa, mensi, etc. The 
simplest would probably be to sow mas with mad. The simplest would 
probably be to go back to the root mas (masyati), to measure, hence masa, 
measure (Cf. t. II, p. 28), in Iris meas, id. for mens, lat. mensus, mensio, etc., 
with an intercalated nasal, as in ensis = asi. This root mas, however, given 
by the Dhatup. is viewed with suspicion, as it has not yet been established 
by texts, which is, after all, only a conditional objection. The essential point 
for us is that, in any case, the moon remains the measurer, and the month 
the measure of time. 

2) The second group of names for the month and the moon is 
represented mainly by Germanic languages, where we find Goth. ménoth, 
ags. monadh, scand. mdnadr, manudr, anc. ail. manod, month, derived 
respectively from mena, mima, ma ni and mano, moon. Here we also find 


the lith. menii, menesis, moon and 


"So the D. P. 
month, and perhaps the gr. or moon, unless 
(pie I'/i was originally redoubled, as in /Mjvvog, mois. The pers. m<ink, 
m<ing, Innate, seems to indicate a mtuud<i theme. 

The prototype of these various names seems to be scr. naina, measure in 
general, and more specifically eomput of the year, which (pii applies 
directly to the role of the moon and the month.' Here the root is clearly z/m, 


to measure. 


3) The actual length of the month (pii is, as we know, 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes and 2.87 seconds) could only be determined with such 
precision with the help of the most advanced astronomy. In the beginning, 
simple observation must have evaluated it at 29 and a half days, but it was 
soon realized that this figure was too low to be used as a measure of the 
year, as the twelve lunar months only give 354 days and a fraction; and this 
led to the adoption, as a first means to remedy the situation, of the round 
number of 30 days for the month, and 360 days for the year: This was the 
assessment adopted for a long time by the Arian peoples, even after some of 
them had recognized its inadequacy, and adopted various methods of 
intercalation. We'll see (' n more than one pr< uve when talking about the 
divisions of the month and the length of the year. 11 is already decisive for 
the existence of a lunar month shorter than ours on average, among the 
ancient Indians and Iranians. In Vedic times, the term of pregnancy is 
indicated as falling within the tenth month, and the fetus that comes to term 
is called daramdxya, i.e. arrived in the tenth month. In a passage from the 
Ri‘hadai'anyaka, it says: "I put this germ inside you so that you give birth to 


it in the tenth month. 


‘Manu, astronomically calculated time J). P.). 
month" (dagamé rnasi)} L'zltwta, in fargard 7, 152 of the Ven- didad, 
speaks of the woman who gives birth to a dead child in the tenth month. As 
the length of gestation certainly didn't vary, it's clear that the months back 


then were more or less lunar. 


§ 374. DIVISIONS OF THE MONTH. 


From the outset, the phases of the moon provided a system of natural 
divisions. The two opposite moments of the full moon and the new moon 


determine a first perfectly marked bipartition, which will have preceded in 


usage the subdivision indicated by the first and third quarters, which seems 
to have given rise to the week. Several indications lead us to presume that 
the ancient Aryas divided the month into two equal portions, while the use 
of the seven-day week was not introduced until later, and by various means, 
among the different Arian peoples. 

First of all, in the way languages designate the two moments of the 
month, there's a very general agreement that can't be accidental. The ideas 
of fullness and renewal for the moon are undoubtedly very natural, but 
could easily be replaced by others, or expressed in several ways, whereas 
here substance and form frequently coincide. Thus : 

1) Ser. purna, the full, or pitrnamti, ptirmundsi, piir- néndu, fall moon; 


zend pérénomaonha’ id.; pers. paru, the 


' Cf. Kubn, Die hcrablmnfl des Feuers,p. 74. 


moon in its brightness; gr. lat.plenllunium; irl. 

r(te Lut, full moon (end, of plan), cymr. llawn-lloer, ags. fulbnona, anc. 
allem. fol ler mdno, etc. (goth. fulls, fulla, de fuitta = scr. parmi)’ , lith. 
pilnatis, fullness; russian pdino- miesiacie, ill. pun miesez, pol. pelnia, etc. 
(goth. fulls, fulla, de fuitta = scr. parmi). Cf. anc. si. plana, Russian pdino, 
pol. pelny, ill. pun = scr. purna. 

Alongside these names, which have the same meaning everywhere, 
there are a few others that differ. The Persians say mah cdrdah, the moon of 
the fourteenth night, which corresponds to the scr. caturdagi (ratri), the 14 
° night. The Greeks say SiXofA’via,, (the moon) of the half-month, like the 
Indians ardhamasa, or Trdvtri’VQV, the whole moon. In Sanskrit, the night 
of the full moon is called niramjand, which is without darkness, or pitryd, 
dedicated to the ancestors, in whose honor ceremonies were then 
performed. Uji, another Sanskrit name, rakd, full moon, seems to derive 
from raé, ordinare, apparare, facere, and designate the regular moment, the 


fixed term par excellence in the course of the month.’ This is also the 


meaning of the Slavic ancestor roku, definitio, the Russian rdku, destiny, 
fate, pol. rok, term and year, i.e. fixed time, lith. rdkas, term, etc. We do not 
know, however, whether this word was ever applied to the full moon. The 
irl. cann, which has the latter meaning, like the cymr. y yan- naid and the 
armor. kann, designates the star dazzling with whiteness, and corresponds 
to the scr. canda, moon = éandra, éandira, from cand, lucere, the lat. 
randeo, etc. 

2) The new moon, by the very fact that its appearance is less striking, 
has a greater variety of names, but the idea of renovation predominates. 
Sanskrit doesn't offer navamd. or narumdari, but navdha, the new moon, is 


found. 


' lidn) is also the name of the female genie of the full moon 


(D. P3. day, for the first day of the second half-month. Persian, on the 
other hand, has mah-i naw, and Belout. etlebrahui nokh, new moon, belong 
to nava, novus. In Europe, we have gr. viofJVW, vu/Mpia, lat. novilunium, 
irl. rae nuadh, cymr. newyddloer, armor. loar nevez, ags. niive mona, 
scand. ny, nymdni, anc. allein. niumani, etc., anc. slave novomesécina, 
russian novomiesiaéie, pol. noiv, bohém. noivy, without the name of the 
moon. Lithuanians say jaunas menu, the young moon, as do IIlyrians mladi 
miesez, id. 

Among the synonyms, there are some remarkable ones, either in 


themselves and by their proper meaning, or by the analogies they present. 
The precise moment of the new moon, or conjunction, cannot be grasped by 
direct observation like that of the full moon. Between the total 
disappearance of the star and its reappearance, there is an interval when it 
remains invisible, and this is what some names express, while others relate 
to the moment that precedes or follows the moment when it is invisible. The 
expression new moon belongs to the latter, and is the most widespread, 
because it corresponds to what strikes the eye. The terms that designate 
absence, and especially conjunction, already bear witness to more advanced 
observation; so scr. Auhi, the hidden moon, and amdvd.si, amavdsya, the 
night when the moon dwells with the sun, are terms peculiar to the Indians. 


" One of these names, however, seems to go back further. It is the zend 


antarenidonha (Varna, I, 24) which Burnouf, in his Commentary (p. 287), 
explains by /una interior, but where antare appears to be the preposition = 
scr. antar, which would be in agreement with the lat. interlunium, the 


interval where the star is invisible between the two. 


' The Vedic word gunya, new moon, is still unexplained. 
moons.' This is also exactly the Old German untarmane ( Graff, Spr, Seh., 


II, 795 ), the preposition untar meaning inter as well as sub. We may 
wonder, however, whether this isolated Germanic word was not formed 
from interlunium. 

Another outfit, referring to the moment before disappearance, is the 
scr. sinivali, the last day before the new moon. The etymological meaning 
of this word is far from clear, but Kuhn, with some probability, likened 
sini to the gr. gyjj, in the expression tvg x,cu via, which designated the last 
day of the month, also relating them to the scr. sana, of long duration (in 
composition), hence sanaya, old, and the adv. sana, sandat, of which sini 
would be a weakened form.’ The Greek expression includes the two 
moments of the lunar epoch, the transition from the o/d to the new moon. 
A very similar expression is the Scandinavian ny ok nidh, where ny 
answers a and nidh, allied to nidhr, deorsum, designates the waning of the 
moon, the interluninm. We used to say ny ok nidhar for at all times? both 
phases of the moon.° 

As for the second part, vai, of the Sanskrit word, Kuhn observes that 
vdla means hairy tail in the Vedic dialect, and that, according to Grimm, 
the Anglo-Saxon ivadhol, senium luna' , Middle German wadel, wedel 
(no doubt distinct from va/a), offers a very similar meaning? Sinivali, the 
old tail, would thus designate the last moment of decay, like icadel, the 


decourse 


'Tn Justi, aiitaremdonha, interlunium; huzw. 
andarm4ah- 

> Z.S., IL, 129. Cf. zend hana, old, armen. h in, greek 
two, hitin senc.r, goth. sineigs, irl. sean, cymr. hen, lith. 
semis, etc. 

° Grimm, Dent. Myth,, 404. 

¢ Cf. anc. ali. wadaliin, lluctuare, and the modern 
wedcln, ™“* the tail, wedel, llabrum. 


gradual. I don't know whether this idea of the moon's tail or hair changing 
color with the phases, and perhaps linked to the personifications of the star, 
is not also primitively contained in the Sanskrit names for the half-month, 
cuklapaksha and krshnapaksha. The word paksha, in fact, means tail and 
hair, as well as flank, side, half; and the first meaning is surely ancient, 
since it is found in fanglo-sax. /he.r,ane. alL/u/o*, hair, scand. fax, mane, as 
well as in anc. si. o-pasiii, tail, etc.' What is certain is that (pie the 
equivalent spoke of krshnapaksha, tail or black hair, as opposed to white, 
cukla, occurs in the erse earr-dhubh, black tail, for the course of the moon. 
All this suggests that this idea dates back to primitive times.’ 

3) The ancient division of the month into two parts, which has remained 
in use in India, also existed among many of its congenial peoples, and was 
associated with many superstitions relating to the influences of the new or 
full moon. In India, they were dedicated to the Fit ris, or ancestral spirits, to 
whom craddha, or funeral oblations, were offered (Manu, III, 127). Hence 
the terms pitrtithl, day of the new moon, and pitryd, day of the full moon. 
Offerings usually consisted of rice cakes (pinda), prepared with honey, 
milk and clarified butter (Manu, III, 274). This is very reminiscent of the 
ptaiTOVTTah offered by the Greeks during the Neomenias. On New Year's 
Day 

'The meaning of side, half, is also preserved in the lith. 
pusse, hence puspylis, the first quarter, i.e. half-growth, and 
pusdylis, the last quarter, i.e. half-development. 


* On the sinicdli scr., cf. Weber (Ind. S'tud., 5, 23), which 
unfortunately I do not have at my disposal. 


On the first day of the moon, the Athenians went to the temple of 
Erechtheus, supposedly guarded by a dragon that had to be appeased with 
honey cakes, a reference to Cerberus and the ancient cult of the Manes. 
The name J/wia still bears witness to the bipartition of the month, later 
replaced by the division into three decades. 

The Iranians had great respect for the new and full moons, as they are 
invoked in the V Avesta (I, 24, 25) as sovereigns of purity. Growth and 
waning were respectively fifteen days, indicating a thirty-day month (Cf. 
Haug, Gothas, II, 87). 

According to Tacitus, when it came to some important deliberation, the 
ancient Germans gathered on the days of the new and full moons, regarding 
this as a good omen.’ Grimm has collected a host of more modern folk 
superstitions, by which we see that the new lun’ was considered favorable to 
things that should grow and prosper, while the opposite is true for the full 1" 
* {Dent. Mytli., p. 407). A comparative study would reveal many analogies 
between beliefs of this kind among Arian peoples. 

4) If, from all the above, it is extremely P” "bable that the ancient Aryas 
divided the month into two equal fifteen-day pfi*rt* days, it is on the other 
hand highly doubtful <I" have known the seven-day week, adopted from 
time iiX>'"° ' morial by several peoples of western Asia <?t Africa. The 
length of the lunar month led natni*”° ' ment to this subdivision by the 
number seven, but it was less controlled by the visible appearances of the 


phases 


1 De mur. Germ., c. Xi. 
the month into two portions. We know nothing of the historical origin of the 


week, and the Hebrews themselves, according to Ewald, must have received 
it from more ancient peoples, though their character was profoundly 
modified by the institution of the Sabbath.’ As for the Arian peoples, who all 
adopted it later, there is no doubt that it was transmitted to them at different 
times and by different means. The Védas make no mention of it; elit’ was 


unknown to the Iranians, as well as to the ancient Greeks. Dion Cassius 


(xxxvn, 17,18) tells us that the Romans did not adopt it until the time of the 
Emperors, and that it had come to them from the Egyptians. Grimm strongly 
doubts that the ancient Germans had the seven-day week, and attributes its 
adoption, as well as the consecration of days to certain divinities, to Roman 
influence (Deut. Myth., p. 90). We can therefore draw no conclusions from 
the analogies between Scr. saptaha, Pers. haftah, Gr. iQiio/ML¢, Lat. 
septimana, IRL. seaehtmalne, anc. si. sedtmitsa, etc. The Germans, it's true, 
were the first to adopt the seven-day calendar. It's true that the Germans have 
their own name for the week, Goth. viko, ags. scandin. vika, anc. allem. 
zceeha, etc., but it may originally have designated another division of time. 
It seems, in fact, to belong to the Scr. vig (idrekti) root, separare, sécernere, 
and properly to mean only division. The anc. si. nedelia, week, lith. nedéle, 
derives from ne, negative, and from dclati, laborare, delo, opus, deti, facere, 
and designates the week only by the day of rest, which indicates its Christian 
origin. 

We know that, alongside the seven-day week, some peoples had a five- or 
ten-day week, which was linked to the thirty-day month. Greek decades 


were 


’ Die Allerth. d. Volkx Isracls, p. 111 ff. 


But if the ancient Aryas originally counted by lunar months, neither of these 


systems could have been theirs, at least in the beginning. 


§ 375. ANX. 


The duration of the year, which is equivalent to one revolution of the 
earth around the sun, is not as immediately apparent to observation as that of 
the month. It has certainly only been estimated in a very approximate way, 
first by the regular return of the seasons, then by the number of months and 
days. Indeed, this is what the very names of the year, which can be 


considered ancient, indicate. While those of the month are directly linked to 


the moon, the year is only vaguely designated, either as a period of time, or 
by the name of one of the seasons most important to the men of primitive 
ages. None of these terms refers to the apparent course of the sun, which was 
only later used for less imperfect approximations. Let's begin with the study 
of the words, before dealing with the determination of the ancient year. 

1) One of the main ones is scr. vatsa, vatsara, sanvatsaixi. Its correlative 
in Greek f70¢ for IETOG,' , has long been pointed out, with the Latin vétus 
also attached, with the meaning of anuosus, but without the secondary 
derivational suffix one would expect, and which is indeed found in the 
synonym retustus, as in lith. u'i’tuszas and anc. si. vetiichii, etc. A closer 
form of scr. vatsa is scr. vatsara, vatsara, sanvatsaixi. A form closer to the 


scr. vatsa is 


' Fick (179) likens the gr. for FirxfG, rszivsz, in a-frwp¢, 
biennis, Jexa-, etc., to vatsara. 


vjetsk, next to vjet, year, whose plural vitterete also corresponds to vatsara. 
Ossetian a-jadzi, year, would only be comparable if 1'/ were here for r. 

The high antiquity of this noun Fan née is further demonstrated by the 
contractions and alterations it must have undergone already at the time of 
Arian unity in forming adverbs of time, which can be explained by its 
frequent use in everyday language. Thus the scr. parut (indecl.),last year, is 
obviously composed of para, other, and ut, for rat, debris of tatsa. Its 


complete theme must have been para- vatsa, the other year, successively 


reduced to paravats, para- rat, parvat and parut.' The Greek correlative, 
which is difficult to recognize as ITOC, seems to date from the period when 
the compound was still declinable, and may correspond to an ancient 
locative parvatsé. The form TTIDUTIC, given by Ahrens (II, 64), seems to be 
derived from TrtpvTtri, to avoid the very foreign Greek Ttr. The name of the 
year undergoes another transformation in pers. pirdd, l'an passé, and even 
disappears completely in pari, par, id., kourde par, osset fare, while ail, 


moy. vert (Grimm, D. Gr., III, 215) has only retained it in the final ¢. 


The etymology of scr. vatsa is still uncertain. Ebel (Z. S., 1V, 329) relies 
on the Greek Ferog, presuming a primitive theme ratas, with an augmented 
form rata sa, hence vatsa by contraction, like efrsha, head, of its synonym 
ciras; but he says nothing about the origin of this hypothetical theme. If we 
hold to vatsa as a more correct form than F6TOC, vétus, etc., which would 
have deleted F s to avoid the unusual group ts, we are led to a somewhat con- 


etymology. 
CE. Bopp. Verg. II, 210. 


jectural, but which would fit in singularly well with those of two other 
Sanskrit names for the year. 

These two names are abda and garada, ¢arada me¢darad (also autumn), 
composed of ap and rv/ra, water, with the root due, dare, and meaning a 
quant dans, ' The year is thus designated as a rainy season, jmrs pro toto, just 
as it is also called rarsha, rain. Abda also means* cloud, as do many 
synonyms with the same meaning, such as ambuda, téyada, (jalada, 
payoda, varida, etc.). Now, we find, with the same meaning, the Vedic word 
utsa, cloud and spring, and this word is probably composed in a very similar 
way, namely from an ancient theme ud - uda, water,’ and from the root aan, 
dare, which loses its n at the end of words. Cf. the Vedic apsd, adj. which 
restores, fortifies, literally which gives water, perhaps also varisha, year, for 
vari-tdia, if not an alteration of varsha, rac. vrsh, pluere; and the analogous 
Vedic compounds godshd, which gives cows, dhanasd, which gives 
treasures, vdgasa, which gives strength, and so on. If we preferred to see ut 


sa, with D. P., as a derivative of rac. ud, 


' Thus Bopp GI. scr., v. c.), but this etymology is disputed 
by Weber (Bcit., 4, 288), since cura, water, is probably only a 
false spelling for sara. The D. P. gives the meaning of autumn 
as anterior to that of year, and relates ¢arad to the root gar, to 
cook, i.e. to ripen. Cf. zend caredha, year, and genius of the 
year, as well as its Iranian correlatives cal, sal, ¢ér, card. etc.., 
in Justi (292), coming from r. gar, whose indicated meaning, to 
throw, to break, to wound, hardly explains that of year, unless 


we compare ¢aredha with g¢arcta, cold, and see in it, as in 
zima~ scr. hima, a name for winter applied to the whole year. 
Cf. t. I, p. 106. 

' According to Benfey (Z. S., IX, 103),. this ud theme is 
actually found in the Rigvéda (V, 41, 14); cf. also his glossary 
of the Sama- véda, p. 29. The D. P., however, makes no 


mention of it. scaturire, madefacere, by the suffix unddi sa, this would 
essentially make no difference to the considerations that follow. 


It has already been observed that the primitive form of the root ud,und, 
must have been vad, vand, as that of ush, urere, was vas, etc. This is evident 
from comparing the names of water in Arian languages, which have partially 
preserved the old form. This is evident from a comparison of the names of 
water in the Arian languages, which have partially preserved the old form. 
While scr. uda, udan, udra, etc., and lat. udor, unda,are contracted, gr. 

betrays, 

the existence of an initial digamma, vii, from 

- but the root vad, vand, is even better maintained in the Gothic vaté 
and its Germanic correlatives, the Lithuanian vandi, next to undii, the 
ancestral si. voda, and so on. I think I can conclude from this that Sanskrit va 
tsa, year, from vad-sa, is identical to utsa, from ud-sa, source and cloud, with 
the proper meaning of aguam dans, if it's a compound, or mador, if it's a 
derivative.' 

I've devoted some time to researching the probable origin of vatsa, 
because it's interesting to know that the ancient Aryas, like later Indians, 
attached enough importance to the rainy season to give the name to the 
whole year. For a people who were both shepherds and farmers, drought 


must have been a scourge and rain a blessing from heaven. 


' The existence, in Sanskrit, of an ancient word vad = ud, 
water, seems indicated by sanvad, year, now indeclinable, 
literal, with-water, which has water, like samudra, sea. The 
primitive root vand is also probably vindu-, drop, - indu, id. 
And I wonder now if we shouldn't bring back to the same root 
the Goth. vintrus, etc., winter and year, considered as the 
season of humidity. It would then be pointless to assume a 


dropped initial guttural, as I did when using the root ¢vind (t. I, 
109). 


11123 these atmospheric phenomena in the oldest myths of the 
Arian race.! 
The Aryas of the early ages also seem to have counted years by winters. 


The expression of a hundred winters, gatam himds or garadas, to mean a 
century, occurs more than once in the Rigvéda. Ulphilas renders the gr. érog 
as vintrus, and the same use of winter, vetr, is found in the Anglo-Saxons 
and Scandinavians. Aufrecht (Z. S., [V, 413) reports a trace of this usage in 
Latin bimus, trimus, quadrimus, composed, according to him, either with 
hiems, a conjecture already put forward by the Latin grammarian Eutyches, 
or more probably with an ancient word himus = scr. Idma, which seems 
preferable to the opinion of Pott (Et. F., I, 297), shared by Kuhn (Z. S., II, 
130 ), that Jimus for bismus would contain scr. samd, year. It should be 
added that Miklosich explains the ancestral si. ¢rizii, trimus, in the same way, 
as contracted from trizimii. The lith. gys, in dweigys, bimus, treigys, trimus, 
etc., also seems to him to be a remnant of an ancient gima for the present 
zéma (Beitr., I, 287). Lithuanians, moreover, still estimate the age of 
livestock by winters. 

2) Another name for the year, dating back to the time of unity, is zend y 


are, hence ydirya, annual. The root is undoubtedly 


' My etymological conjecture is not accepted by Weber 
(Beitr., 4, 288). nor by Max Muller (Z. S.. 19. 44), who finds it 
subject to too many objections, without however indicating 
them. He himself proposes a derivation from the root vas, to 
shine, used here as a noun without a suflix, and changing its s 
into a é, as in vat-syaud for vas~sxjami, etc.; or rather, the 
admission of a root vat = vas, which would account for the 
form vat, year, in saé~ vat parut, from para-vat, etc. D P., 
on the other hand, believes in the possibility of a derivation 
from vart, vertere, assuming vartsa, -sara. as primitive 
themes. Finally, Diintzer (Z. S., 15, 68) imagines a movement 
root vat, ire. 


yd, ire, in Zend and Sanskrit, and this word only expresses the idea of the 


course of time. Cf. scr. ydtu, time, ydna, ydtra, course, march. This noun, no 
longer found in Sanskrit, may have left a trace of its existence in the adverb 
parari, the penultimate year, which would then be a contraction of para- 
yari. Pers. offers pardrir, pardriz, and Kurdish perdr, with the same 
meaning.'~**™ Armen. heru, l'an passé, also seems to contain this name of 
the year in combination with tin other initial element. Pott {Et F., I, 123) 
conjectures a similar formation for Latin hornus, that which is of the year, 
contracted from demonstrative ho and a secondary derivative of 

- term in question. 

However, Germanic languages have preserved it best in Goth. jér, anc. 
sax. jar, ang.-sax. gear, anc. ail. jar, while Scand. dr has taken a form very 
similar to the syllables dri, drir, dr of the Sanskrit and Iranian adverbs cited 
above. A perfectly analogous modification occurs in ane. ail. hiuru, allem. 
mod. heur, hornus, contracted from hiu jdru, like hiutu, hodie, from hiu 
tagu. . 

3) The scr. vdravdui, year, properly means the fabric of moments or 
times, and vara, moment, opportunity, is found in Persian warah with the 
meaning of time and season. Cf. also bar, time, times, in yak bar, once = scr. 
ékavara. Bopp ( Vergl. Gr., II, 66) also compares the syllable ber with lat. s 
eptember, october, etc., where it has the meaning of month. 

The Greek dfob, vpog, for F&jpa, must probably be traced back to vara, 
which first meant time in general, then various spaces of time, year, season, 
portion of the day, and finally 
hour, the lat. hora.Cf. de and Jfio¢, aS5p*7oc, 
opportunus, tempestivus.' From laf. hora are derived irl. unir, cymr. awr, 
armor. heur, but the meaning of year, which belongs to the Greek apa, and 
which Irish has retained in adv. nura, nuridh, erse an ura, an uiridh, \'an 
passé, indicates a primitive affinity. Cf. (Z.? , 611) onnurid, ab anno priore, 
where, according to Stokes (Beitr., I, 454), the final d is the old suffix of the 


LXXXIX Cf. zend bydre, from bi-yére, two years - lat. 
bonus. 


ablative. 

4) The Ser. rtuvrtti’, year, means revolution of the seasons, and vrtti) cir 
cumference, from vrt, vertere, could have been used alone in this sense. - It is 
probable that the Greek (£CITOG, year, is related to the same root. The name 
of the god of the seasons, Vertumnus, is also derived from verto. 

5) Many of this year's European names have ancient origins, and are 
therefore a little uncertain. 

a) The lat. annus has been the subject of many etymological conjectures, 
which it would take too long to discuss here.” Uncertainty stemmed from our 
ignorance of the word's primitive form, as the reduction of n could result 
from several different assimilations.° The question has been simplified since 
the existence of Umbrian aknu and Oskorian akono, year, was reported. * 
Bugge very aptly compares scr. akshna, time, properly revolution, with rac. 
aé, and, incurvare, flectere. Cf. véd. akskna = vakra, curve (D. P. ), as well 


as 


' Cf. Curtius (Gr. Et? , 332) who does not separate wpoc, 
upx, dé y are. 

* See, among others, M. A. Barth's notice in Mémoires de 
la Soc. de linyitst. de Paris, t. II, p. 225 ff. 

> Thus Corsen (Beitr., 316) makes annus come from 
arnnus, hence sol-emnis; but Fick (338), from atnus = goth. 
athn, etc.; vid. infra. 

* Cf. Lassen, Eugub, p. 56; Bugge, Z. S., II, 418; Ebel, ib., 
VI, 208. 


irl. easnadh, time, and easna, coast (costa), i.e. curved, with 8 for ksh, as 
usual. Another Scr. adjective, akna, curve, responds even better to Umbrian 
aknu, while anka, hook, ankas, curvature, from ané, is found in oyxog and u 
ncus. Cormac's glossary (p. 2) gives an old Irish term dnne = cuaird, circle, 
probably derived from acné, as annus from acnus. 

b) The Goth. atlin, atathni, year, is quite isolated in the Germanic 
languages. In Europe, I can find nothing to compare it with except Irish 


athach, ataithe, erse atha, time, which is probably related to eathaim, Cymr. 


athu, ethu, to go, to move. This also leads to the Gothic root az, continuo ire, 
from which derives atna, atnu, the ever-moving sun, exactly the Gothic 
athn. This name for the year could therefore have meant a sun, for a 
revolution of this star, or else, and more probably, be linked to the idea of 
movement, like the synonym jér and the zend y are. 

c) The lith. metas, year and time, seems allied to matas, measure, 
matéti, measure, lat. metiri. Cf. scr. ma, time, and miti, measure, from md, 
meteri. The same group probably includes Albanian mot, year, and Irish 


mithis, mithidh, mithigh, erse mithich, time. 


§ 376. THE DURATION OF THE YEAR. 


It was only gradually and by successive approximations that ancient 
peoples came to determine the length of the solar year fairly accurately. 
Among the Aryas, as we have seen, it was the lunar month that served as the 
starting point for measuring it, and the moon was for them the measure of 
time. The scr. samd, samds, year, means: which is composed of months; and 
it is said of the moon, in the Rigvéda (x, 35, 18), that it is reborn again and 
again to divide time. A mythical name for the moon among the 
Scandinavians was drtali, the counter of the year (Grimm, J)eut. Myth., 404). 
According to Pliny (xvi, 44), it was the sixth day of the moon, when the 
sacred mistletoe was gathered, that regulated, among the Gauls, the 
beginning of months and years, as well as centuries composed of thirty 
years. Hence it is quite certain that the year was at first purely lunar, i.e. too 
short by about eleven days, a difference that soon became apparent to 
observation. Hence, no doubt, the very early adoption of the 30-day month, 
and 360 days for the year, an assessment still used by several Arian peoples, 
with corrections to perfect the days and a fraction that were still missing. 

The Vedic year was 360 days long, with an intercalary month after each 


five-year cycle.' Already then, and later, the Indians divided the year into six 


two-month seasons, and each month into two 15-day paksha, i.e. 360 for the 
twelve months ( Wilson's FWmu Pur, p. 23,223). The human year was just 
one day for the gods, and again 360 were needed for a divine year (Manu , I, 
67). According to Quinte-Curce ( in, 3, 9), this number also served as the 
basis for the Persian year, which added five intercalary days. The same was 
true of the Egyptians (Herod., il, 4), and of the Greeks in the time of Thales 
of Miletus and Solon. Pliny (xxxiv, 6) reports that the Athenians erected 


' Miller, Sansk. Lifter, p. 212, with a quotation from the 
Rigvéda. Weber, Lit 1er. ind. (trad. frang.), p. 368. 


360 statues to Demetrius de Phaleére, to equalize the number of days in the 
year. The Gallic 30-year cycle was undoubtedly modelled on the 30 days 
of the month, which also leads to 360 days for the twelve months. For the 
Germans, the same number is indicated by the Swedish tradition reported 
on p. 263, whose agreement with an Indian custom provides us at the same 
time with, if not proof, at least a strong presumption of the existence of the 
360-day year among the ancient Aryas. Had they gone further? Had they 
turned their attention to the phenomena of solstices and equinoxes, so as to 
obtain a more accurate notion of the tropical year? Had they already 
resorted to some form of intercalation? This is what we must resign 
ourselves to ignoring, since the comparison of languages, our main guide, 


leaves us without help here. 


CHAPTER IV. 


§ 377. TRADITIONS. 


A race as well endowed as the primitive Aryas, with all the elements of 
a national life and a magnificent language as a means of expression, must 
already have had traditions of more than one kind, undoubtedly clothed in 
the forms of poetry. Contemporary or ancient traditions, but still 
historical, preserved in memory by epic narratives; indigenous mythical 
traditions, spontaneous products of the imagination interpreting nature 
and its phenomena in its own way; traditions from a more distant past, 
going back to the very origins of the human race, but already obscured, 
and altered in more than one sense: all these must have existed among the 
Aryas at the time of their prehistoric unity. 

Of these traditions, the first, which would have fully introduced us to 
the life of this ancient people, have completely disappeared in the wake of 
dispersion, each branch detached from the trunk having begun a new 
existence. The latter, better preserved but more or less modified, now 


constitute comparative mythology, a very young science. 


It would therefore be premature to include them in the scope of our research. Finally, 
the last, and undoubtedly the oldest, which concern the very origins of the race, have 
also left the deepest traces in the memory of peoples, and we can still recognize them 
with the help of similar traditions that other races have borrowed from a primitively 
common source. 

These memories of the first ages of mankind are few in number. Ewald and 
Lassen have identified as such the traditions relating to the terrestrial paradise, the 
four ages of the world, the ten patriarchs, and finally the deluge and the renewal of 
the human race after this great catastrophe. These last two, in particular, have been 
preserved among the Aryas as well as the Semites, with features in common that 
bring them singularly close together, but also with differences that make the idea of 
transmission remote. Undoubtedly, the whole of these traditions, as Ewald shows, 
forms a complete whole only in the Genesis accounts, and it is there that they must be 
sought in their most ancient form; but the scattered fragments found among the 
Aryas and other races are detached remnants of a primitive system, and not 


borrowings made directly from Genesis.' The Eden of the Hebrews has an entirely 
different meaning from the X Airyana vaega of the Iranians; the ten 
antediluvian patriarchs bear little resemblance to the ten Indian Pragdpatis 


except in number; and the four ages of the world, in the Hebrews, the Indians and the 


Greeks, have in common nothing more than a series of "myths". 


' Cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volks Israéls, 1, 342, and elsewhere. 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., 1, 528. 


of a general nature. We'll leave them aside, therefore, and focus solely on the 
traditions of the flood and the renewal of the human race, which are certainly 
historical in nature, and which left much more numerous traces among the Arian 


peoples. 


§ 378. THE DELUGE. 


We know that the memory of a formidable deluge has been preserved in so many 
peoples of the old and new worlds, with the same essential features of a des- | 
traction of the human race, and of a single family or cd™ single couple saved from 
disaster in a boat and repopulated h earth, that it becomes impossible to explain such 
an agreement without admitting a primitive tradition founded on a real fact- do not 
want to do here either geology or theology; "I don't want to touch on questions 
relating to the universality of the Flood, its natural or supernatural causes, the date to 
be assigned to it, and so on. I intend to confine myself strictly within the limits of my 
subject, by summarizing what the traditions of the Arian peoples tell us about this 
ancient catastrophe, and by investigating the points on which they are close to or 
distant from the testimonies of Genesis. 

1) The stories of the del” é° del have been found in India to be the most 
developed after those in the Bible; but there are several" versions from different eras, 
which do not agree" * in certain details. The one that first attracted our attention™ 
belongs to the great Rata epic (Vanaparva, v. 12746 to 12804). Here are the main 


features . 


A Richi saint, Manu, son of Vivasvat, performs his austerities on the banks of the 
Tchirini, a river probably in northern India. A small fish invokes his help against the 
dangers of the big fish. Manu, moved by pity, shelters it in a vase where the fish 
grows rapidly. Soon, at his request, Manu takes him to a lake, then to the Ganges, and 
finally to the ocean, where the fish continues to grow more and more. Then, full of 
gratitude, the fish tells the holy man that the time is approaching when the earthly 
world must undergo total dissolution (pralaya) and purification through water 
(prakxhdlana). To save himself, he advises Manu to build a sturdy vessel, equipped 
with a cable, and to enter it with the seven Ricins, after covering it with all the seeds 
(vigani) described by the Brahmans. Manu hastened to obey this advice. Soon the 
great waters are raging, the world is submerged, neither earth nor sky can be 
distinguished, and the ship dances and swirls on the roaring waves like a drunken 
woman. Then the gigantic fish appears, its head armed with a horn to which Manu 
attaches the vessel, now safe from disaster. For several years he sailed thus on the 
waters, after which the fish led him to one of the Himavat peaks, where it ordered 
him to tie up his vessel, and from then on this peak was called Naultandhana, navis 
ligatio. The saviour fish then makes itself known as an incarnation of Brahma, the 
supreme God, and confers on Manu the power to create anew all the beings that 
disappeared in the cataclysm. Such, adds the epic narrator, is the ancient legend 
(purana) known as Matsyaka, the fish. 

A second version of this curious story can be found in the 

Bhdagavata Purana (vm, 24),' poem of a much more recent date than the 
great epic, and there are some notable differences. Thus, the event 
recounted no longer takes place during Manu Vaivasvata's lifetime, and it is 
not he who is saved from the waters, but a prince named Satyavrata, king of 
Dravula, in southern India, and destined to become, after the flood, the 
Manu of the present world.” The story begins not on the banks of the 
Tcliirini, but on those of the Krtamdld. Finally, it is not Brahma who 
intervenes as supreme God, but Vichnu, whose cult prevailed later, and who 
is supposed to have incarnated as a fish to recover the Vedas, stolen during 


Brahma's sleep by a chief of the Dana- vas, enemy of the gods. It was not 


Satyavrata who built the vessel; it was Vichnu who sent it at the time of the 
flood. Satyavrata enters with the seven Richis and a collection of all beings, 
all plants, all seeds great and small. The ocean then rises from its banks and 
covers the whole earth, increasing the rains poured down by immense 
clouds. The fish appears armed with its horn, but instead of a cable, the 
mythological Vasuki snake is used to attach the vessel. No mention is made 
of the Himalaya peak or Naubandkana, nor of the renewal of titles after the 
cataclysm. 

A third version is known to us so far only from a short extract that Wilson 
has given from the Matsya Purana, a poem in which the story of the deluge 


serves as a framework. It 


' Ed. de Burnouf, t. II, p. 177 of the text, p. 191 of the 

translation. 

' We know that the Indians admitted a succession of 
periods, manvantara, each ending with a destruction of the 
world, pra- laya, and each of which had its renovating Manu; 
but this whole system post-dates the Vedic era. 

® Vishnu Pur. transl. by Wilson, p. 51, preface. 
contains nothing essentially new, and seems to be derived from the first 


two, not without some confusion in the roles assigned to Brahma and 
Vichnu. We will soon come to a fourth version, which is the most 
important. 

In his scholarly preface to the second volume of the Bhdyavata, Burnouf 
has carefully compared these three accounts to shed light on the question of 
the origin of this Indian tradition of the deluge. Through an insightful 
discussion, he shows that it must have been originally foreign to the all- 
Indian system of man- vantaras or periodic destructions of the world, and 
that the JPu- rdnas modified it to fit within it. He concludes that it must 
have been imported into India after the adoption of this system, which is 
nevertheless very old, since it is common to both Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. He is therefore inclined to see it as a Semitic import made in 


already historical times, not by borrowing it directly from Genesis, but 


more probably from the Babylonian tradition of the flood of Xisuthrus, all 
the more so as the incarnation of the fish recalls the Assyrian fish-god 
Oannes. This conclusion, however, is based on the assumption that the 
flood tradition is not to be found in the Vedas, in which case the question 
would be entirely different. Yet this is precisely what has happened, since a 
Vedic text of the Catapatha Brah- mana has provided us with a fourth 
version, much older than the others, and which Burnouf was not yet aware 
of. 

Weber was the first to point out the existence of this Vedic account of 
the Flood, which is much simpler than the previous ones and seems to have 


served as a common type, although it is not the only one. 


differs in one essential respect.’ I give it here according to Max Muller's 
translation. 

"In the morning, water was brought to Manu to wash; and when he had 
washed, a fish remained in his hands. 


And he said to him: "Protect me, and I'll save you. - (Manu said:) What 


will you save me from? - (The fish said:) A deluge (@ugha) will sweep 
away all creatures; that's what I'll save you from. - How can I protect you? 

"The fish replied, 'As long as we are small, we remain in great peril, for 
the fish swallows the fish. Keep me in a vase first. When I'm too big, dig a 
basin for me. When I have grown again*, carry me into the ocean. Then I'll 
be preserved from destruction. 

"Soon he became a big fish. - (He said to Manu:) In the same year that I 
reach my full growth, the flood will come. Then build a vessel and worship 
me. When the waters rise, enter that vessel and I'll save you. 

"Having thus guarded it, Manu carried the fish into the ocean. And in 
the year he had indicated, Manu built a vessel and worshipped the fish. And 
when the flood came, he entered the vessel. Then the fish came swimming 
to him, and Manu tied the ship's cable to the fish's horn, and by this means 
the fish carried him over the northern mountain. 

"The fish says: I saved you. Tie the ship to a 
1 Ind. Stud, I, 461. Cf. M. Miiller, Sansk. Litter. 425, and 


Muir, Sansk. texts, II, 324, where the original text can be 
found. 


tree so that the water doesn't drag you down while you're on the mountain. As the 
waters recede, you will descend. So Manu went down with the waters, and that's 
what we call the descent, from Mann ( Manoravasarpanam ) to the northern 
mountain. The flood (auyvha) had swept away all creatures, and Manu was left 
alone." ! 

I'll leave aside the rest of the legend, which is undoubtedly purely Indian, where 
we see Manu obtain a daughter /da through sacrifice, who supernaturally becomes 
the mother of the new human race. 

This prosaic narrative, with its naive simplicity and lack of artifice, is both too 
diffuse and too concise, leaving many uncertainties. It tells us nothing about the 
nature of the miraculous fish; it mentions neither the Richis nor the seeds that Manu 
takes with him, according to more modern versions. There are obviously gaps here; 
for, as Weber observes, since Manu uses clarified butter and several kinds of milk 
for his sacrifice, we must assume that he kept at least one cow. Nor is it clear how 
animals and plants were reproduced. However, it seems likely that these essential 
features existed in the primitive tradition, of which the Brahmana gives only an 
abridged version, because it only relates it incidentally; and it is doubtful whether 
the Mahahhdrata borrowed it from this incomplete version. It is quite possible that 
the epic and the Puranas drew their accounts from some older, more developed 
tradition, and that, while accommo- 

1 Weber (Beitr, 4, 288) quotes a passage from the Kathaka (XI, 2), 
where it is said that the waters purified the earth (niramrgant), and that 
Manu was left alone. He concludes from this use of mrcj, purify, 


preceded by nis, that the flood was a means of expiation. 
In the more modern Indian system, they have preserved details that are 


missing from the Brdhmana. Isn't it curious, for example, that the 
Bhagavata alone offers us one of these details, which fits in singularly 
with the Genesis account? - Jn seven days," said the Lord to Noah, "I will 
cause it to rain upon the whole earth ( vu, 4 );" and further on (v. 11): "On 
the seventh day, the waters of the flood were upon the earth." - "Jn seven 
days," says Bhagavat, the Supreme God, to Satyavrata, "the three worlds 


will be submerged by the ocean of destruction (ch. xxrv, 32)." This 


remarkable coincidence, which is missing from the older versions, seems 
to be borrowed from some source still unknown to us. 

The most important difference in the Brahmana narrative is that the 
place of the event no longer appears to be India, but a region beyond the 
northern mountains, over which the flood carried Manu and his vessel. 
Weber sees this as an obscure reminder of the immigration of the Aryas, 
who were driven from their primitive homes by a deluge, and came from 
the north across the high mountains into India, perhaps via Kashmir. If, 
however, this were the meaning of the legend, it would have to be admitted 
that it has been altered in one essential respect; for, although the Ganges is 
not named, it mentions the ocean (samudra), which the Aryas could not 
have known until quite some time after their immigration. 

Be that as it may, the totality of these documents sufficiently authorizes 
us to conclude that the Aryas of India brought with them a tradition of the 
flood whose original origin is the same as that of the Hebrews and 
Chaldeans, and which they did not borrow from the latter. Over the 
centuries, this tradition has gradually been modified to take on an 
increasingly Indian character, a transformation that is also reproduced 
among the various peoples who have kept some memory of the Flood by 
linking it to their national origins. '' * 

2 ) The Greeks offer us a second, very striking example of this fact; for not only 
did they place the flood scene in Greece itself, but they had a double tradition of it, 
the ime of which belonged to Attica and Boeotia, and Vautre mainly to Tliessalia. 

The first is linked to the name of Ogyges, the most ancient king of Attica, a 
mythical figure who is lost in the mists of time, although chronologists place him 
1020 years before the Olympiads. Hence the expression to designate anything that 
was very old, very distant, extraordinary and monstrous. It was reported that, in his 
time, the whole country was invaded by the flood, whose waters rose to the heavens, 
and from which he escaped in a vessel with a few companions.” 

The second, more detailed tradition is that of Deucalion, son of Prometheus, who 


reigned at Phthia in Tliessaly, and whose wife, Pyrrha, was the daughter of 


Ephnetheus and Pandora, 


' The whole question of the origins of the flood tradition has been 
enriched, and at the same time complicated, by George Smith's 
remarkable discovery of an original Babylonian account of the great 
catastrophe, on cuneiform tablets from Nineveh. 11 We have to wait 
until’ until this curious document, which still has philological gaps 
and uncertainties, has been completed and clarified by the 
examination of competent Assyriologists, to see what importance 
we can attribute to it for the question of origins. On this subject, see 
M. Francois Lenormant's interesting exposition in his Premiéres 
civilisations, Paris, 1874, t. II. 

' Euseb, Proepar. evang. X, 10; Syncell, p. 148; Nonn. Dion, 
111. 


lll 24 family, as we can see, is 
entirely mythical. According to Apollo- dore (I, 7, 2), Jupiter resolved to destroy 
the men of Page d'airain with a flood.' Prometheus, aware of this plan, warns his 
son Deucalion and advises him to build an ark (Aa‘aE, box, vessel), which 
Deucalion enters with his wife Pyrrha. Jupiter causes torrents of rain to fall, 
flooding the whole of Greece. For nine days and nights, Deucalion floats on the 
waters, finally reaching the summit of Parnassus or, according to others, Mount 
Atlios or Mount Etna, or Dodona. Having escaped the cataclysm, he sacrifices 
(like Noah, Xisuthrus and Manu) to Jupiter Phyxios, i.e. savior, and asks him to 
reproduce the destroyed human race. Jupiter orders him to throw stones over his 
head. Those thrown by Deucalion become men, those thrown by Pyrrha turn into 
women. Another legend (Apollon., Argon., II, 1087) is that of the oracle of 
Themis, which instructs the saved couple to throw back their mother's bones, a 
riddle they manage to solve as above.” Deucalion then reigns in Thessaly over the 
renewed human race, and becomes the father of Hellen and Ainphictyon. 

The remarkable thing about this Greek tradition is that, like the Genesis 


account, it indicates the moral reason for the flood, the destruction of 
perverted men, of which the Indian legends say nothing. Moreover, it is 
clear that it was originally identical with that of Ogygés, from which 
chrono- logists separate it by an alleged interval of two centuries. The 
Greeks, divided early on into sub-races and endowed 

' Cf. Serv. ad Virg, Ecl, VI, 41. 


' Cf. the poetic account by Ovid, Metam. 1,260 to 415; 
Pindar, Od. IX, 46, and Pausanias, I, 18, 8; X, 6, 2. 


with an eminently creative imagination, have varied the traditions and myths of the 


early ages more than any other people. 

I'll come back to the names of Ogygés and Deu- calion, whose origins remain 
highly uncertain. 

3) After the Greeks, it is the Cymris in Europe who have preserved the most 
remarkable tradition of the flood, albeit in the very specific form of the so-called 
Triads. As is only natural, the legend is localized, and the flood is counted among 
File de Prydain's three terrible catastrophes, the other two consisting of devastation 
by fire and a disastrous drought. "The first of these events," it says, was the eruption 
of the Liynn Ilion, or lake of waves, and the "coming, over the surface of the whole 
country, of a flood” (bawdd) by which all men were drowned, with the excep-"tion 
of Dwyfan and Dwyfach, who escaped in a "vessel without fittings (lit. bald); and it 
was through them that "the island of Prydain was repopulated." ' 

Although the Triads, in their present form, hardly date back to the xm* or XIV° c 
entury, some of them are certainly linked to very ancient traditions, and in the one 
we have just quoted, there is nothing to indicate a borrowing from Genesis. The 
same is perhaps not true of another Triad (Archaiol. of Wales, Il, 71, no. 97), which 
speaks of the vessel Nefydd Naf Neifion, which carried a couple of all living 
creatures when Lake Liynn IJ ion erupted, and which looks a little too much like 
Noah's Ark. The patriarch's very name may have suggested this triple epithet of 
obscure meaning, but obviously formed on the Fallitéra- principle. 

? Archaiol. of Wales, t. II, p. 59, triad 13. 

cymric lion.' In the same Triad, we find the enigmatic story of Hu the 
Mighty's horned oxen (ychahi bannoy), who drew from the LlynnUwn 
FJronr (beaver? crocodile?), so that the lake would no longer erupt. The 
solution to these enigmas can only be found if we succeed in unravelling 
the chaos of Welsh medieval bardic monuments; but in the meantime, there 
can be no doubt that the Cymris possessed an indigenous tradition of the 
flood. Ireland has so far offered nothing similar. 
4) Among the peoples of Germania, the memory of the Flood seems to 

have faded, but traces of it can still be found in the Edda of the 


Scandinavians. However, the story has become purely mythical and 


cosmogonic. Borr's three sons, Othin, Wili and Ilq, grandson of Buvi, the 
first man, kill Ymir, father of the Uriintkiwsar, or ice giants, whose body 
they use to build the world. Blood flows from his wounds in such 
abundance that the entire race of giants drowns in it, with the exception of 
Bergelmir, who escapes in a boat with his wife, reproducing the destroyed 
race.” As we can see, this myth is linked to the general tradition only by its 
last features, which are nevertheless sufficient to bring it back to the 
common source. 

5) The Slavs don't seem to have kept any legends relating to the great 
cataclysm. The Lithuanians, on the other hand, have a legend that is 


undoubtedly ancient, albeit 


Ne/ydd, in Owcn nefyd, can mean construction. Naf, 
shaper, creator, is used as one of the names of God: and Aci- 
fion,which would be the regular plural, also occurs as the 
proper name of a mythical character, identified too lightly 
with Neptune. 

° Vafthrudnismal, 29. 


that it has taken on the naive character of a folk tale, and that certain details seem to 
have been borrowed from Genesis. According to this legend, reported by Hanush 
(Slav. Mythol., p. 234), the god Pramzimas, seeing the earth full of disorder, sends 
two giants, Wandu and TT’ éjas, i.e. water and wind, to ravage it. They upset 
everything in their fury, and only a few men escape to a mountain. Then, moved by 
compassion, Pramzimas, who had just been eating celestial nuts, drops a shell near 
the mountain, in which the men take refuge and which the giants respect. Having 
escaped disaster, they then scattered, and only one very old couple remained in the 
country, lamenting the fact that they had no children. Pramzimas then sends them h 
is rainbow to cheer them up, and tells them to jump on the bones of the earth, which 
is very reminiscent of the oracle received by Deucalion. The two old spouses make 
nine jumps, resulting in nine couples who become the ancestors of the nine 
Lithuanian tribes. This legend is a curious blend of original features and borrowings 
from the Bible. 


The above comparisons can be completed by comparing the traditions of the 


Aryas concerning the father of the new human race. 


§ 379. MAN SAVED FROM THE FLOOD. 


1) According to the oldest of these traditions, and the one that has survived the 
longest among several peoples of the Arian family, the renovator of the destroyed 
human race was of divine origin, and his name expressed man par excellence, the 
intelligent being, the thinker. This, as we have seen (p. 281), is the meaning of the 
Indian name Manu, "first applied to man in general before becoming that of a 
mythical character. This Manu or Manus was later modified and multiplied in 
various forms in Indian mythology. The Rigveda already distinguishes several of 
them,’ , and later up to seven were counted, each presiding over a manvantara, or 
period of the world.” The main one, and the only one that should concern us here, is 
the Manu nicknamed Vaivasvata in the Vedic legends, epics and Puranas. 

The Rigvéda speaks of him more than once as the father of men, who 
are called Manor .apatya, Manu's descendants, and he himself is given the 
title of father par excellence, Manushpitar. He "gave humans prosperity 
and salvation (¢am, yas. Cf. p. 142), and pointed out beneficial remedies. 
> He was the first to sacrifice to the gods, and his sacrifice became the 
prototype for all those of future generations.’ His nickname Vaivasrata 
means son of Vicasvat, i.e. of the sun, and he is the brother of Yama, the 


god of death, also called Vairasrata. ° 


' Max Millier, Sansk. Lilter, p. 531. 

* Cf. Vishnu Purana, p. 259 ff. 

‘Cf. Muir, Sansk. teats, II, 328, and his article: On Manu 
as represented in the hymns of thc Rigvéda ffourn. of 
the Royal Asiat. Soc.. 1863). 

“Kuhn, Z S., IV, 101. . 

* Tt is still doubtful whether Manu is named in the Avesta 
(Cf. Spiegel. Trad. littér.d. Parsen, 108, and 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud., 78, 118, etc.). Justi (226) only 
mentions as probable the existence of a hero Manus, 


perhaps related to the Manuscithra of the race of Eréttn 
(Thraétaona), and whose name means descendant of 
Manu. Spiegel (Beitr., 4, 62) is positive about the real 
existence of an "Iranian Manu. 

2) The remarkable coincidence of this Indian tradition with that of the ancient 


Germans, who, according to Tacitus, claimed to be descended from Mannus, son of 
Tuisco or Tuisto, god of the Earth, has often been pointed out.' It is regrettable that 
the Roman historian did not pass on any further details about the carmina antigua 

that celebrated them. However, the identity of the traditions cannot be doubted. 
According to Kuhn ( Z. S., IV, 94 ), the Mannus form, in which the n is redoubled, 
can be explained by an older theme Manvus = Manvas, itself weakened by Manvat 
and Manvant. A unique passage from a German poem of the Middle Ages still gives 
us the form Mennor, with r for s: 

Mennor der érste was génant 


Dem diutische rede got tet 
bekant.* 


"Mennor was the name of the first man to whom God made the Theotian 
language known. D 

Mannus, like Manu, is of divine origin, but the nature of his father Tuisco or 
Tuisto is still uncertain, given the obscurity of this name. 

3) If we move from Germania to Greece, we find in the mythical figure of 
Minos another representative of the Indian Manus, but considerably modified by 
Hellenic traditions. We're no longer talking about the first man from the Flood, but 
about a semi-fabulous king of the ancient ages, son of Jupiter, who reigned over the 


island of Crete, 


' Célébrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos 
memoriz et annalium genus est, Tuisconem, deum terne 
edituni, et filium Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque. 

* Grimm, Deut. Myth, p. 205. 

and who first gave wise laws to the Hellenes. In all these respects, and 
apart from the location of the legends, he is certainly reminiscent of Ma 


nu s king and lawgiver. This would not be enough, however, to authorize 


and 


a comparison, were it not for the fact that Minos, as judge of the dead, 
touched on other aspects of Indo-Iranian traditions. Among the Indians, it 
is Yama who reigns over the dead, while his Iranian counterpart Yima 
kshaiia, son of Vivanghvat (the Indian Vicaavat), the Djemshid of the 
Persians, is like Manu the first king legislator and organizer of human 
society. The roles of the two brothers, Manu and Yama, are thus reversed 
in many ways, which can be explained by their primitive identity, as Roth 
has sufficiently established.’ Both represent the first man, for Yama is 
said to have been the first to pass through death into the realm of the 
Manes.” Minos, too, becomes a judge in the underworld only after his 
death, an office he shares with 111 ta- damanthe, the true Yama.’ He thus 
combines in his person the traits of the latter, and those of Manu and 
Yima, as kings and legislators. 

Kuhn, whom I' follow with confidence in this exhibition, points out 
other more special points of rapprochement between Minos and Manu. It 
is by sacrifice that Manu obtains the numerous descendants over which he 
reigns; it is by sacrifice that Manu obtains the numerous descendants over 
which he reigns; it is by sacrifice that Manu obtains the numerous 


descendants over which he reigns. 


' Zeitxchr. d. mon/eiil. Gescllschafl, IV, 43'3. Cf. 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., 1, 519, and especially Burnouf, Bhdijav. 
Purana, vol. 111, introd. p.ixv. 

> Roth, 1. cit.; Kuhn, Die herubkunft d. Feuers, p. 20. 

> Kuhn (Z. S., IV, 123) explains by pxoje, rod, 


in the sense of scr. manth, quatcre, agitare. 11 
recalls "pie the judge of the dead was armed with a staff, 
TxtjTrrpov, like Yama carries the danda in the epics. 


It was also a sacrifice for Minos to come to royal power. If Minos had the 


Minautore, the bull of Minos, to which young men of an enemy people were 


sacrificed, Manu also had a bull whose voice destroyed the Asuras and Rakshasas, 


i.e. the barbarian races that were enemies of the Aryas. Kuhn even finds this bull in 


some Germanic traditions linked to the blacksmith Volund or Wieland, who in turn 
corresponds to the Greek Daedalus (Z. S., IV, 91, 95 et sqq.). However ingenious 
these various connections may be, I must confess that the differences in detail in 
these legends, which are moreover of perfectly obscure meaning, among the three 
above-mentioned peoples, leave me with many doubts as to whether there is any 
real connection. 

Alongside Minos, Kuhn finds a second Greek representative of Manu, in 
Minyas, the father and first king of the Miuyens, an ancient race spread over many 
parts of Greece, who played a major role in the Argonauts' expedition. 11 also takes 
great care to justify philologically the association of the three names, whose 
apparent differences are quite great. His starting point is the primitive and 
hypothetical Manvat or Mandant, which first became Jfanvas, and which gives him 
the Indian Jia nu.s and the Germanic Mannus. The Greek Mwcti¢ would also derive 
from this by changing the f into as in etc., then by combining the v or digamma with 
the following a, resulting in du, or rather by changing an into tu, then finally by 
weakening the root a into the short i, later becoming the long 7, probably as a result 
of compensation for a redoubling of Fn, as seen in ‘ECMJC for 'EfWug. The Mwuag 
form changed the digamma to u, and from then on the i remained brief. All this 
analysis may well seem a little too subtle to be convincing.' 

In any case, it's hard not to recognize a connection between the 
characters of Manu and Minos that's too striking to be purely coincidental, 
even though the latter has been completely separated from the Flood 
tradition. 

4) According to Caesar's testimony, the Gauls claimed to be 
descended from Dis, like the Germans from Mannus. This Dis is obviously 
not a Celtic name, but the one the Romans gave to Pluto, which translates 
the Gr. [l[Aouiw, the god of wealth, the Ztve %6oviog, the Jupiter of the 
earth. R was, however, a deity or demigod of death and darkness, since the 
Gauls counted by nights because of their descent from Dis. Now, as we 
have seen, Yama, the king of the dead, was originally confused with his 


brother Manu, the role of the Iranian Yima is very similar to that of the 


Indian Manu, and their double character is united in the Greek Minos, it 
becomes highly probable that the mythical father of the Gauls belonged to 
the same traditional cycle. His real name, unfortunately, remains unknown 
to us, but it must have been linked to that of one of the two brothers, 
undoubtedly Manu, who is found alone among the European Jee" 
"magpies". 

What seems to support this conjecture is that the Cymric Triads 
mention a character called 

' For details, see Z. S., IV, 93, and Beitr., I, 369; but also, 
for Pott's objections, Z. S., V, 264. 

° We must add here, as corresponding to Manu, MccvJi¢ 
OR of the Phrygians, son of Zeus and Gé (Herod., I, 94, IV, 
45; Dion. liai-, I, 27). According to Plutarch (De Is. et Osir., 
24), he was known as the first king of the Phrygians, who 


called all works remarkable for their ancient greatness 
Mxvixa. 


Menw or Menyw Hen, i.e. the old man, as one of the first-born of the island 
of Prydain.' In this triad, he is named along with Tydain tad awen, the 
father of the muse, to whom another triad (no. 57) attributes the institution 
of bardism. A second Menio, son of Teirgwaedd, appears in triad 90 as a 
famous magician. We know nothing more about these enigmatic 
characters, but we do know that the Cyinris referred to one of their race's 
earliest ancestors by the name of Menw, whose meaning in Cymric is 
equivalent to that of India's Manu. 

5) Outside the Arian family, the Egyptian Menés, who heads the 
oldest dynasty, has more than once been compared to Manu. The 
resemblance between the names is certainly curious, but moreover isolated, 
perhaps fortuitous, and no conclusion can be drawn from it. To do so, we 
would need to know more about the possibility of a relationship between 
ancient Egyptian origins and those of the Aryas and Semites, a question that 
is still beyond the reach of science. On the other hand, I'd like to offer a 
conjecture on the name of a traditional character who seems to be common 
to the last two races. 

This is Japheth, son of Noah, whom Genesis makes known as the father 
of the northern peoples who belong to the Arian family, while Shem and 
Ham are the ancestors of the other two human races. The names of these 


latter 


1 Archaiol. of Wales, 11, 71, no. 93. According to the 
Barddas <p. 47 and 253), published in 18G2, by Williams ab 
Ithel, tradition knew of three figures of this name: Menu’ 
Ilenn, i.e. the elder, son of Teirgwaedd (son of the three 
shouts), who was the first man, Meme Hir(\e long), from the 
north and Mémo, son of Menivacl or -ivaedd, from FArvon; 
the latter are moreover unknown. 


However, the story of Japheth reappears in Armenia and Greece under 
circumstances that make it hard to believe that the story was borrowed 
from the Bible. Thus, Moses of Chorene, according to ancient Armenian 
folk songs and traditional sources dating back to Bc rose, gives Xisuthrus, 
the Babylonian Noah, three sons, Zervan, Titan and Japetosthé< who 
reigned over the renewed human race and were considered gods. ' Here, no 
doubt, there has been a mixture of elements of diverse origins, for Zervan 
is obviously zend zarvan, time, and zrvdna akarana, the uncreated, infinite 
time of the Avesta,’ and Titan is linked to the ancient Greek theogony, 
although the primitive source of this name cannot be traced back too far. 
The name dT7TtTO¢ also appears there, applied to a son of Uranus and 
Gaea, and one of the leaders of the Titans in revolt against Jupiter. He 
became the father of Meyc/nog, Atlas, Prométhée and Epimé- théo, and 
consequently of the human race, of which Prométhee is one of the main 
representatives.° . 

Now, where does this name Japhet come from, which is found in this 
way among two Arian peoples? It has been traced back to the Hebrew 
pathah* pandit, aperuit, after Noah's words ( Gen., 9, 27): May God extend 
Japhet! But Ewald, the best judge of this question, considers it to be 
foreign to Hebrew, at least as we know it, while he admits probable 


Hebrew etymologies for Shem and Ham? According to 


' Ewald, Gesch. d. Volks Isr., 1, 374. 

* Cf. Spiegel, Avesta, II, 217. 

* Cf. Preller, Geiech. Mgth., 1, 39. Mcvoms;, which has 
been explained by et uro¢, fatum, seems to him to be only a 
name for man in general, which would link it to the Sanskrit 
manu and to the group of § 365, 4. 

¢ Gesch. d. Volks Isr., I, 363. 


As Japhct was the father of the Arian race, we would be authorized to look 
for an Arian etymology as well. It could therefore be seen as a compound 
analogous to scr. gdspati, the master or head of the race, from gd, descent, 


race, in the genitive, and from pati. A gapati form would be just as correct 


and is actually found in the compound pragdpati, the master of creatures, 
the supreme God. The weakening of a primitiveginto r/, then into //, occurs 
several times in other cases, and the Greek next to 
TFOCTX, proves that the suffix fi was not the only one to form the master's 
name. There would therefore be nothing essential to object to from a phonic 
point of view, and the epithet of chief of the race could very naturally have 
been applied to the one who was regarded as its father. This would also 
explain the Armenian form Japetostlié, which sounds like a superlative, as 
would gapatishta in Scr., the head of the race par excellence, just as from n 
rpa, king, we see a comparative nrputara, who is more than a king, and a 
superlative nrpatama, who is king in the highest degree. 

I'm only giving these as hypotheses to be examined. 

6) The man saved from the flood is called Manu or Manus only in Indian 
tradition, and his correlatives Minos, Mi- nyas, Manés, Mannus, Meme, are 
now considered only as race leaders or ancient legislators, while other 
names appear in accounts of the cataclysm. This proves nothing other than 
the extreme antiquity of the primitive tradition, whose elements were 
disjointed and modified as they passed from race to race and from country 
to country. Several attempts have been made to link some of the divergent 
names given to the man of the flood to the common source, but so far 
without much success, given the uncertainty of comparisons and 
etymologies when it comes to proper names, which are in any case very 
ancient. In this respect, I limit myself to the following indications. 

a) Inan interesting memoir,' Windischmann has sought in several ways 
to link Indian traditions of the Flood with those of Genesis. Some of his 
conjectures are certainly ingenious, but leave much room for doubt. 

Thus, he believes he finds the names of Noah and Japhet in those of an 
ancient Indian Rishi, JVahusha, and his son Yaydati; but, apart from the fact 
that the resemblances are quite imperfect, the legends concerning Nahusha 
have no connection with the flood, and his name cannot be traced back to 


the same origin as Noah's. The latter, in Hebrew Nvaci, is linked, according 


to Ewald, to a lost root nach, allied to 7ui, novus, recens, and signifies the 


' 


renovator,* whereas 2Va- husha, from the "synonym nahus, man in 
general, comes from the Scr. root nah, nectere, and designates man as 
neighbor or neighbor (D. P.). A connection between Japhet and Yaydti 
seems even less admissible. The change of a p or ph into y would be quite 
unusual, and the names of Nahusha's other sons, Yati, Aydati, Sanydti, 
Viyatip, show that y is purely Indian here. 

Windischmann also seeks to explain the name of the Greek Oyyyés, and 
presents two possible etymologies. According to one, Ogyges is the scr. 


Ayuga, 
7 Ursagen der avischen Viilker. Abhandl. d. Bayr. Akad, 


4852. ~ Ewald, 1. cit., I, 360. 
- Vishnu Pur., p. 413 


i.e. descended from Ayu, the father of Nahusha; but the German scholar 
himself doubts a change from y to gx without example, and then this Ayu, n 
o more than Na- husha, has nothing in common with the deluge. According 
to the other conjecture, Ogygés would be linked to the Vedic scr. 6gha, 
dugha, flux, flood, and would be = dghaga, i.e. born (at the time) of the 
deluge. Kuhn ( Z. S., IV, 89 ) objects here to the difficulty of assimilating 
the initial w to the Sanskrit 6 or du, whereas, generally, it represents an da; 
and furthermore to the rarity of u as a substitute for a.' These objections, 
however, do not seem decisive against the proposed rapprochement, and 
Pott for his part is inclined to admit a real affinity between dgha and as well 
as tJyrcy, ocean.” He points out, in fact, that it is not necessary to assume a 
) for 6, given that 6gha derives from the root vah, vehere, and that this word 
is thus for vagha. Cf. vahd, river, goth. cégs, flow, anc. ail. tcdg,sea, etc. But 
in this case we would have to admit that the Greek words being compared 
have lost a digamma.In the case of 'aJyr¢y or , this is not possible 

However, this cannot be said of Ogyges. In two passages from Homer, the 
name of the island Ogygia, which obviously derives from it, cannot have 
had the digamma, because of the elision of the vowels before F*).° This is a 
fact that seems decisive against an affinity between dgha and Ogygés, 


unless we suppose that, in Homer's time, a 


' Maury, in his scholarly work on the Religions of Greece 
(1, 89), inadvertently attributes to Kuhn the rapprochement 
that Kuhn combats. 

> Z. S., V, 262. - The y, irregularly for yh (h), can be 
justified by cycM" - aham, /atyoc¢ =z mahat, etc. 

- Od. at VI, 172, vijacv a\r’ 'ClyvylikK; and XXIII, 333, w¢ 
6' ut '&lyv- ybiv virov. 


digamma would already have disappeared. It should be added that Greek 
terms such as char, etc., which are related to the root va h, did have the 
digamma, and moreover regularly offer their x for h =</A. 

On the contrary, the well-established existence of a digamma 
invalidates another of Windischmann's conjectures, which would otherwise 
have been of great interest. In Indian tradition, Manu obtains a daughter by 
sacrifice after the flood, who is called Jda, lia or ira, i.e. prayer and 
blessing. Windischmann sees in this the blessing that Noah asks God for the 
earth, and which he also obtains through sacrifice. And as God, as a sign of 
grace, places his rainbow in the clouds, Windischmann likens the Greek ra 
F'i¢, the messenger of the gods, to the rainbow. But, as Kuhn points out, 
the length of the i would already be an objection, even if it were not certain 
that this name was originally Fiji¢-. | 

b) Deucalion is still unexplained, as the etymology of “UU), to wet, to 
soak, and aAg, sea, is not serious. This is undoubtedly an ancient compound 
whose elements remain obscure. The initial Aev could be Sanskrit dira, 
god, divine, or dva, dvi,two, as in second, andKOLXICJUV recalls Sanskrit 

kalydana, excellent, happy, as subst. happiness, salvation, blessing; but this 
is not enough to ensure an interpretation in the absence of some traditional 
Indian name that would support it. 

The Cymric characters Divyfanet Dwyfach are probably related to 

Dicyf, God, dwyfawl, divine, and thus to scr. 


7. S.,V, 90. Cf. Benfey, Gr. W/1., 1, 334. 


deca, also in Cymric duw. Hay. Dwyfach would be formed as gwrach, old 
woman, from gwr, man; but it is singular that the masculine dwyfan is given 
by Owen with the sense of goddess. 

The meaning of the Scandinavian Bergelmir is equally obscure. Ber- 
gelmir is formed like Thrud-gelmir, his father, Avr-gelmir, his grandfather, 


and gelmir seems to be an inversion of gemlir, very old man.' 
§ 380. OBSERVATIONS. 


We have found the flood tradition in five of the branches that divide the 
Arian family. If the ancient Iranians, the people’ of Italy and the Slavs offer 
no known trace of it, this is no doubt due to the fact that we are imperfectly 
informed in this respect. The silence of the Avesta is not at all surprising, 
since the fragments we do possess are only the debris of a much larger 
whole, consisting mainly of invocations and religious prescriptions, and 
myths unfortunately occupy only a very small place. The absence of any 
allusion to the flood in the numerous hymns of the Rigveda could, with far 
more apparent reason, have led us to conclude that this tradition did not exist 
among the ancient Indians, and yet its existence is demonstrated by 
irrefutable testimony from the second Vedic period. In the same way, the 


myths of ancient Italy have only come down to us in very small part. 


' Cf. Mone, Gesch. d. Hcidcnthums, I, 316. 
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and those of the pagan Slavs are imperfectly known. What is certain is that 
the five preserved traditions are enough, and more, to prove that the 
primitive Aryas had kept the memory of the great cataclysm. 

If we compare the various legends, either with each other or with the 
Genesis account, we find them too divergent to admit the fact of borrowing 
from people to people, except for a few details, and, on the other hand, too 
concordant to link them to the hypothesis of several local floods. In all of 
them, the place of the event is changed, and the names of the man rescued 
from the waters vary, or refer only to ancient mythical renovators of each 
particular race; but in all of them, too, the destruction is universal, and a 
single man or couple escapes in a ship, with or without animals, to begin 
life anew on earth. 

These latter features are also those that are consistent with Genesis, and 
with the other diluvian traditions of the Old and New Worlds. What 
profoundly distinguishes the biblical story from all others is the moral and 
religious meaning attached to the coming of the cataclysm, which is thus 
linked to the whole providential history of earthly man.' But was this form 
of tradition the first, and are the others merely alterations? Or has the 
primitive legend, much older than the Hebrews, been modified in 
accordance with the religious spirit of the latter? This is a question that can 
be raised and debated, like many others of the same kind, without in any 


way undermining the true authority of the Bible, which fortunately rests on 


' Cf. Weber's observation above, p. 367, note. 


a deeper and more solid basis than that of purely historical or scientific 
facts. As I have said, however, I don't want to go into this subject, as it 
would be beyond the scope of my presentation. It is enough for me to have 
shown that, prior to their dispersion, and well before the time of Moses, the 
ancient Aryas must have possessed a tradition of delugti of the same origin 
as that of Genesis. I leave it to the historians of the primitive world to draw 


from this fact the inferences it may suggest. 


CHAPTER V. 


§ 381 SUPERSTITIONS. 


Alongside knowledge, imperfect no doubt at the outset, but 
nonetheless founded on the real foundations of observation, reasoning and 
tradition, there have existed, everywhere and at all times, purely imaginary 
beliefs which hold a great place in the life of peoples. These are 
superstitions, which accompany social and religious developments in their 
successive phases, and which resist with singular persistence the progress 
of civilization. Even where they have been eradicated by the 
enlightenment of science, they persist for a long time in the lower strata of 
human society, only to emerge and spread again with all the power of a 
contagion. Their primitive basis is essentially the same everywhere, 
because they spring immediately from the natural instincts of man still 
immersed in ignorance. Belief in spirits, spells, omens and magic can be 
found in a thousand different forms among the most savage races, as well 
as among peoples who are already highly civilized. The often striking 
analogies that can be seen in this respect between the most distant points of 
the globe, do not, however, detract from the fact that these beliefs are still 


very much alive. 


This limits the scope of comparative research, even if limited to the Arian 
races. This limits the scope of comparative research, even when limited to 
the Arian races. Here, above all, the agreement of facts is not sufficient 
without that of terms, and these have undergone many changes. Folk 
superstitions were certainly very varied among the ancient Aryas, but we 
can now only confirm their existence with regard to belief in spirits and 


magic.' There remains, however, a vast field in which to invest... 


' The superstition of the evil eye is found in Vedic India as 
well as in most European peoples. In the Rig- véda (X, 85, 
44), the wife is exhorted to be agh6racakshus, i.e. without 
evil eyes, for her husband. This is the AZarxavog of the 
Greeks, Voculus fascinas of the Romans, Ventsehen or 
Auge nozzles of the Germans, the milled = mi-shilled, bad 
look, or droch-shuil of the Irish, the Ilygad drwg of the 
Cymris, etc. 

Superstitions, beliefs and customs relating to eternity also 
date back to very ancient times, and give rise to some very 
interesting comparisons. Here are the most characteristic: 

Food on which one has sneezed is impure for the Brahman 
(Manou, IV, 213, ava-kshuta). - A singular coincidence is 
that of the scr. giva! "vis!" said to someone who sneezes, 
with Vital, viva! used in several places (Ascoli, Varies., p. 
97). - Greek CMi! viva! ZEU "rwo-ov! - Etiam parva dictu in 
auguriis sternuta- menta (Pliny, II, 5, 8). Cur sternumentis 
salutamus? (Id., xxvm, 5). Salve! sternutantibus. 

Anc. allem., nu helfin got! Christ inhelfe! (Grimm, 647.) 

Scr. kshu, onomatopoeia, kshava, kshuta, etc. (Cf. Pott, 
1UIV6., I, 687). Lith. skiandu, cztiivu, etc. Sweik's 
uzczuwes = wohl bekom- men, niese gesund! 

Among the Zulus in Africa, it was said when a person 
sneezed: "May Utikxo always look upon me with favor" 
(Utikxo, i.e. the invisible God. M. Miiller, Lect. on the so. 
of. relig., p. 255, according to D* Callaway). - The Albanians 
say: Me shentét! pour la santé! (Hahn, Alb. St, p. 108.) - 
Hebr. chaiGh, vive! greeting (Gesen., 334). The Jews say 
chiim for eternity (Morin, Mém. de I'Acad., IV, 329). 

The words you sneeze at are fulfilled. TV" 


future tigations that I'll have to be content with touching on until I know 


better. 


§ 382. BELIEF IN SPIRITS. 


Faith in the divine powers that govern the world is not enough for the 
imagination of peoples left to their natural instincts, and they have 
created a host of beings of a lower order, more directly involved in the 
incidents of ordinary life. Gifted with supernatural powers, but limited, 


beneficent or 


maque sneezes loudly after Penelope announces Odysseus' 
return (Od., xvn. 541, 545). 

After an eternity, it is considered a bad omen to bring back 
a dish or a table, if you don't eat something afterwards, or to 
stop eating altogether (Pliny, xxvm, 5). 

The head of a family must not look at his wife when she 
sneezes (Manou, iv, 43). Cf. A¢valayana's Hausregel, p. 
99. Stenzlcr. Mory. Gcsellsch., 1865: Wenn einer geniesst, 
gejahnt, etwas unan- genehmes gesehen, einen hasslichen 
Geriuh gerochen, heim Augenzit- tern und Ohrenklingen. 
spreche er leize: Moge ich schonsichtig mit den Augen sein, 
schon glanzend mit der Antlitz, schiin hérend mit den 
Ohren, Wille und Einsicht seien mir. 

The first sign of life given by the man fashioned by 
Prornaeus is to sneeze, after having breathed in the sun's 
rays. - The child resurrected by Elisha sneezes seven times 
(2 Kings. iv. 35). - In Monomotapa, when the king sneezes, 
the news quickly spreads far and wide, and solemn wishes 
for his health are heard everywhere. - During the Spanish 
conquest of Florida, when the cacique of Guachoia sneezed, 
the Indians in his retinue bowed their heads, stretched out 
their arms and prayed to the sun to defend him and be with 
him always. - In Xenophon/C't’r., vin, 3), a soldier sneezes 
as he proposes a risky resolution to them, and the general 
concludes that thanksgiving rwnfp* and obeying the 
favorable onien are required. - According to Polymnis 


(Plutarch. De Gen. 
Socrates’ demon advisor made him sneeze (Morin, A/cm. 
de l'Acad., IV, 325 ff.). 


evil, these beings intervene in even the smallest events of human existence, 
or preside over certain mysterious phenomena incomprehensible to 
elementary nature. Fis are born everywhere from man's need to find a cause 
for what escapes his intelligence, and this cause is easily personified in an 
agent endowed with appropriate qualities. Hence the extreme variety of 
these imaginary beings who fill the spheres of the lower world, and who act 
in agreement or disagreement with the celestial powers. 

We no longer know how widespread this belief in spirits was among the 
ancient Aryas, but it seems certain that it existed to some degree, judging by 
the traces it has left here and there in languages. 

1) The scr. bhiita designates a class of evil spirits who haunt 
cemeteries and enjoy harming men through possession, disease, etc. This 
word, derived from the root bhi, fieri, existere, properly means only a living 
being in general, also a child, and as a neutral an element. This word, 
derived from the root bhi, fieri, existere, properly means only a living being 
in general, also a child, and as a neutral an element. This vague meaning is 
very well suited to mysterious beings. 

The name Daéva Buiti in Vendidad (19, 6), the demon who deceives 
men, is undoubtedly linked to this name. Cf. huzv. bit (Justi), pers. butbar, 
demon, but, butak, idol, and biitali, fetus = scr. bhiita, child. 

I also find it in Middle and Modern German butze, bas-allem. butte, 
butke, budde, buddeke, a kind of deformed, evil goblin (Grimm, Dent. 
Myth., 288). The Cymr. bw, bo, goblin, scarecrow, is probably related to the 
same root, and the Irish buitseach, sorcerer, buit*eachd, bultaeachas, 
witchcraft, recalls the Scr. bhiti, supernatural power acquired through 


magic (Wilson). 


2) Another Sanskrit firm, druh, is applied in Rigveda to a species of 
male or female demon and means evil, harmful, from the root druh, nocere 
velle, odisse. Hence also dréha, drégha, malice, offense, hatred, 
drogdhar, enemy, offender, drithran, drohln, who seeks to harm, 
malignant, etc. This personification of evil reappears among the Iranians in 
the Druj (nomin. drukhs) of Vendidad (Farg., vin, passim), the female 
demon who casts herself over corpses and must be expelled by various 
means. Inscriptions from Perse- polis give druga as the name of an evil 
spirit. | 

In a dissertation full of ingenious insights, Kuhn sought to identify with 
dru h the Greek SeAya), giving it as its proper meaning nuireby 
enchantments.In this way, he links the ©gAyireg¢ or of Greek 
traditionto the demonic beings of India and Iran, in their capacity as 
magicians. 
ciens malfaisants et trompeurs (Z. S., I, 193 et seq.). The irregularities of 
the consonants can indeed be explained by the variations specific to Greek 
aspirates, but 6eAy& can hardly be traced back to druh except through the 
intermediary of a hypothetical form drh, which became druh, darh and 
dalh, and whose existence is supported by Germanic languages. 

To the scr. druh corresponds exactly the anc. ail. triugan, fallere, 
fraudare (the ¢ instead of z maintained before r ), hence trugi, dolus, fraus, 
trugaruiri, preestigiator, gi-trog, fallacia, phan- tasma, according to 
Grimm, more especially pernicious illusion produced by malignant spirits. 
The primitive d is preserved in Scandinavian draugr, larva, manes. But the 
root vowel varies in Goth. trigd, Anglo-Sax. trege, Scandinavian trégi, 


vexation, chagrin, which clearly indicates that the u is not primitive. 


' Lasse", Z. S. f. d. Kundc d. MorycnL, V1, 32; 33. 


A corresponding word for the Indian demon druh is lithuan. drigis, 
fever, and especially feverish shiver. Fever, in fact, was considered to be 
produced by an evil spirit and personified as such. The ancestral German 
rito, fever, was a spirit (alb) that rode over the patient. The Indians 
represented fever as a demon with three feet, trip/ai, or three heads, 
triciras, no doubt alluding to the three periods of shivering, heat and sweat 
(Wilson, Dict.). The Greek reTnotAog, fever, is closely related to 
rcTnetArgeg, the nightmare demon. 

In Celtic languages, we find the Cymr. drwg, armor. droit g, drouk, bad, 
wicked, and, as a noun, evil, wickedness. I have tried to show elsewhere 
that, in the triads of the Welsh bards, the name Drwg, used in conjunction 
with Cythraul, the devil, must have designated a personification of evil.! Fi 
nally, the IRL-Serb droich, dwarf, i.e., in popular superstitions, a being 
endowed with magical and pernicious power, derives from droch, bad, 
wicked, and completes this series of analogies. 

3) As its meaning indicates, the preceding name applied to an order of 
evil spirits;* is the opposite for scr. rbhu. These beings, who play a major 
role in Vedic mythology, are beneficent and industrious, and live in good 
harmony with the higher gods, for whom they occasionally work. Their 
name, as an adjective, means skilful, adroit, inventive, and, as a noun, 


craftsman. 


’ Le Mystere des bardes de Vile de Bretayne, Genéve, 
4856, p. 43. 

* The Dusii-, a kind of denion among the Gauls (August., 
De eiv. Dei, XV, 23), seem to have meant the wicked, if their 
name can be traced back to the rac. scr. dush, malefacere, 
peccare, hence dushti, désha, depravity, crime, damage, 
etc. 
skilled especially at forging and building chariots. H derives from the root 


ral>h, temere agere, with d pref. ordiri, incipere. Cf. rbhva, rbhvan, bold, 


enterprising, skilful.’ 


Lassen was the first to bring Greek rbhu closer to Orpheus, while 
admitting that the traditions relating to the Thracian singer bear no relation 
to those of Rigveda.” Kuhn adopts this approach, looking for a link 
between Orpheus and the rbhus of India in the Elves of Germania, great 
lovers of music and song. 

If we start from the form arbh = rabh, of which the derivative rbhu 
would be a weakening, it's easy to associate with Kuhn the Scand. uZ/r, 
ags. aelf\anc. allem. uZ/>, etc., names of a class of spirits that play a major 
role in northern mythology and popular superstitions in Germany and 
England. Their attributes are more varied than those of their Indian 
counterparts, and their sphere of action more extensive. They are divided 
into several classes: whites, blacks, greys and browns, depending on 
whether they are good or evil; some are beautiful and graceful, others ugly 
and deformed. The latter merge more or less with the dwarves, dvergar*, 
who are similar to the rbhus in their skill as craftsmen and blacksmiths. On 
the other hand, the luminous a/far, who inhabit the air and take pleasure in 
music and dance, more closely resemble the Indian maruts, geniuses of the 


air who, in turn, 


' Thus D. P. Kuhn, on the contrary (Z. S., IV, 109), gives 
rbhu the meaning of brilliant, comparing ccX“og, albus. 

* 7, S. f. d. Kunde d. MurgcnL, II, 487. 

3) Kuhn interprets dvcrgr, ags. dwcorg, anc. ail. Iwcry, in 
the sense of malignant, deceitful, comparing sanscr. 
dhvaras, female demon analogous to Druh, from dhar, 
curvare and licdere (Z. S., h 201). 


can be identified with the rbhus in many ways. We can thus see that a 
common fund of beliefs, simple at its origin, later developed in several 
directions among Indians and Germans. 

I would add that the Cymric rhalb, fascination, rheibiaw, bewitch, 
rheibiwr, rheibes, sorcerer, witch, etc., should perhaps be brought back to 
the same group of nouns . 

4) We have just seen that Germanic spirits were distinguished by their 
color. The same was true of the Indians, and Kuhn observes that the epithet 
babhru, brown, tawny, which is more than once given to maruts, 
corresponds in substance and form to the name of Scotland's brownies (Z. 
S... I, 200), I, 200). A kind of Indian demon is called karbura or kar- vara, 
i.e. spotted, and this leads us to explain the Greek xoCatAog, a kind of faun 
or satyr, by comparing the Scr. gabala, ¢avala, spotted, variegated, also 
referring to spirits.' This name has passed from Greek, via Latin cobalus 
and Low Latin yobelinus, into French yobelin, English (joblin, Cymr. 
coblyn, Armor. yobilin, as well as into German kobold, etc.” ' 

5) According to popular superstition, evil spirits often take the form of 
various animals. This is a very old belief, found as far back as India. 

'Cf. Muir, Sansk. Tedts, III, 77, where, according to a 
passage in the Su- tras de Gétama, the Veda says: A brown 
(demon), ¢yava, carries away the offering of the one (pii 
sacrifices after sunrise. A spotted (demon), gavala, takes 
away the offering of the one who sacrifices before sunrise. 
Both, the brown and the spotted, ¢yavacabalau, carry the 
offering of the one (pii sacrifices at morning twilight. 

° Cf. above, p. 257. Ki'p&fs¢ and xaSscXog are related to 
each other in Greek in the same way as karbara, ¢arvara 


and ¢abala in Sanskrit. This seems to indicate that these 
forms already varied .at a very early date. 


as well as in Europe. A passage in the Rigveda (VI, 104-22) names the 
owl, the owl, the rooster, the vulture, the dog and the wolf as the forms 
assumed by demons. In the Germanic Middle Ages, the devil was supposed 
to transform himself into a goat, a wolf, a dog, a crow, a vulture, a cuckoo, 
a snake, etc. (Grimm, Deut. Myth., 557). The wolf in particular, that 
dreaded enemy of the ancient shepherds, very early on became a 
representative of the powers of darkness. The wolf demon is called 
kékaydtu* in Rigvéda, and the scr. kéka, wolf, is obviously found in 
Russian kéka, ogre, goblin, and Lithuan. kaukas, diminutive kaukelis, 
gnome, spirit. It may also be related to Goth. skdshl, ags. scoeca, scucca, d 
emon, ail. mod. schauhe, spectre, if the s here is prosthetic, as in skdhs, 
shoe, compared to saiiscrit kdga. 

6) The scr. bhishma, wicked spirit, goblin, properly terrible, horrible, 
derives from the rac. bhi, timere, in the causative bhis/tay, terrere, hence 
bhishd, fright, bhtshana, horrible, etc. To this causative form undoubtedly 
belongs the ancestral si. and Russian biesii, pol. bies, bis, boh. bes, demon; 
lith. bdsas, id. The root bhi (bhayate) is also found in anc. si. boiati sé, 
timere, and lith. bijdti, id. from which comes bajus, terrible, baime, fear; cf. 
scr. bJiaya and bhi ma, id. To the causative bhishay is linked the lith. bai- 
sinti, to frighten, baisa, fright, baisus, terrible, cruel, which 


' Kuhn, Z. S., I, 496. The D. P. translates this compound as 
cuckoo-demon, kéka meaning both cuckoo and wolf. But, 
as in the text the kokaydtu immediately follows the 
¢vayadtu or demon-dog, Kuhn's interpretation seems 
preferable. - With kéka, wolf, cf. anc. prus. kaukos, devil. 
AnAe, kobolde, alraun; lith. kauikas, kobolde, unterirdisches 
mannlein (Ness.. Thés., 67); the D. P. relates the sc)’. 
kékayatu to kéka, owl, but which in this case may mean 
wolf; ydtu, species of demons that appear in various forms. 


confirms the above connection between debhishma and biesii, etc. 

7) Indian mythology knows a class of beneficent spirits or genies 
called tnddhds, i.e. accomplished, liberated or magicians, who dwell in the 
sky in the region of the path of the gods or the milky way.' As we will find 
later on siddha, magician, and siddhi, magic, preserved most probably 
among the Scandinavians, I believe we can also compare the ancestral Irish 
word side, erse spirit, fairy. Fiech's old poem says of the pagan Irish: tudt 
ha adortais side, these people worshipped spirits. Stokes tells me of a 
passage in the Book of Armagh where Saint Patrice and his monks are 
mistaken for sides by two young girls. *H is also curious to find among the 
Cymris the name Caer Sidi, the enclosure or city of the Sidi (?), given to the 
zodiac or perhaps to the Milky Way, siddhamdrga, which is also called 
Caer Gwydion, the enclosure of Gwydion, the genie who reigned in the 
atmosphere. It's true that sidi is explained by revolution, which makes this 
connection doubtful.5 

These indications, incomplete no doubt, and which would be multiplied 
by comparing more carefully the host of names given to spirits of all kinds 
by the various peoples of the family/ are enough to show that the ancient 
Aryas 

' Cf. Vishnu Purdua, Wilson, p. 2*27. Arguna, on his 
journey to heaven, approaches the siddhunidrga, the path 
40} Siddhds, a portion of the galaxy (Indralékagani, 

* Sed illos viros side, aut deorum terrenonum (sic), aut 
fantassiam estimaverunt (Book of Armagh, 12, n, 4). 

> Weber [Beitr., 4, 289) objects to these similarities, 
pointing out that Indian Siddhas were still completely 
unknown in the Vedic period. 


‘Here, as always, we must be wary of resemblances 
between the 


believed in the existence of intermediary beings between the homnie and 


the gods, some propitious and beneficent, others malignant and fearsome. 


§ 383 MAGIC. 


The belief in marl is a continuation of the belief in spirits. These spirits, 
whether good or evil, are endowed with supernatural powers that they can 
transmit to mankind for good or ill. In the first case, the power acquired has 
something of the divine about it, akin to that which the priest derives from 
the higher gods. It is then exercised in a beneficent manner, to ward off 
misfortune, ward off disease and combat demonic influences. In the second 
case, it becomes perverse, impious, and constitutes black magic, or 
witchcraft with all its aberrations. These distinctions are to be found 
everywhere, and surely existed among the ancient Aryas, for magic took on 
great development in the main branches of their race. Here again, the 
comparison of usages will provide a rich field of observation, but we must 
refrain from doing so, and confine ourselves to the linguistic side of the 
question. 

1) At first glance, we notice a general analogy in the indirect way in 
which several languages designate the action of indulging in magic, or 
rather witchcraft, as if afraid to express it too clearly. We em- 
blances. Thus, nothing would seem more natural than to link 
our ogres to the Sansc. iigra, cruel, terrible, especially as 
ugri designates a female demon; and yet ogre is certainly no 


more than an inversion of the Italian orco and the Latin 
Orcus, 


ploie pour cela le verbe faire, sans préciser autrement la nature de I'acte. 
Thus the Greeks said tpiitw TWI TI, TO do something to someone, to 
bewitch, as we say in German einem eheas anthun. The bas-lat. facturare, 
for /u.v- cinare,factura, sortilége, ital. fat tara, id., fattuclliera, sorcerer, 
come from facere, as does the Spanish hechizo, maléfice, hechizero, 
sorcerer, etc., from hecho, action, fact, participle of hacer. The 
Scandinavians used gare, facere in the same sense, hence gorningar, artes 
magice; cf. Danish for- giare,ensorceler, etc. The following observations 
will show that the same expression was already used at the time of Arian 
unity. - 

From the rac. scr. kr, kar, facere, in the broadest sense, but also facere 
aliquid aliquo, derive several terms relating to magic. Thus kArtL krti/a, 
magic, bewitchment, properly action, and, as also krtyakd, magician, 
witch; krtvan, magic in the wrong sense, properly acting, active; kartra, 
charm, magical process, kdrmana, sorcery, from karman, work, etc. 

I believe that it is to this last form that we must relate the Latin carmen, 
whose origin casmen is nothing less than certain (Cf. p. 202). Casmen, 
related to the Scr. root gas, laudare, celebrare, could only have meant a 
song of praise, whereas carmen more specifically designated a magical or 
divinatory chant or formula, as well as the use to which it was put. The 
goddess Carme nia or Carmentis, who presided over childbirth, took her 
name from the car mina, or magic formulas, that were uttered to promote 


parturition.’ This goddess was also a soothsayer, as was 


‘Preller, Rom. Mythol, 358, 577. 


Evander's mother, Carmenta, who predicts Rome's future destiny in 
Virgil. The form carmen was surely an ancient one, since Servius 
positively states that soothsayers were once called carmentes.' It is 
therefore highly probable that carmen is identified with the Scr. Karman, 
in the sense of magic work that the derivative kdrmana takes on. This 
proper meaning of the Latin word has been preserved in French charme, 
charmer, etc. 

In Lithuanian, we find the correlative of kar in the verb kyrtf, kéréti 
(kyru, kéru), to bewitch, hence kéréjimas, witchcraft, kéryczos, magical 
arts, nu-kérétojis, sorcerer, etc. 

R appears again in irl. cnirighim, j'ensorcelle (O'R.), a denominative 
whose noun is not indicated. It is possible that cro, croan, sorcellerie 
(O'R.), are related by contraction to the same rac. car. ? 

2) The rac. scr. car, agere, faeere, in opéré versari, probably 
originally allied with kar, takes with abhi the meaning of fascinare, 
incantare. Hence abhicdra, abhicarana, abhiéaritu, bewitchment, 
enchantment, abhicdrin, sorcerer. 

To the simple root, which however no longer exists in Slavonic, 
obviously belongs the Old Slavonic cury,artes curiosz, as well as the 
secondary verb carovati, artes magicas exercere, hence éarovanic, magia, 
carorinikii, magus, also éarodié, etc.., 

' Serv. ad Aneid. vin, 339 : Ideo Carmen fis appellata 
quod divi- natione fata caneret, nain antique vates 
carmenles dicebantur. unde etiam libres qui eorum dicta 
perscriberent carmcntariosnuncv- patos. 

* To a root of the same meaning, ap, moreover unusual, 
from which ensansc. apas, work and active, apha aptur, 
adj. active, aptas and apas, religious work, etc. (cf. lat. 
opus), seems to be attached the irl. f ipthach. ibdach, 


malclicus, aiplhi, vcnelicia (Z.’ , 60)< opfhacla magic 
(O'Don., GI.). Cf. apthib. actoribus (Z." , 258). 


terms that have mostly survived in the various Slavic, Russian and 
Bohemian dialects: cary, pol. czary, czarowaé, czarownik, illyr. cjarovnik, 
etc. The Lithuanian czeray (plur.), magic, czerininkas, sorcerer, is 
undoubtedly related to Polish. 

3) Possession by evil spirits, which is closely related to witchcraft, is 
expressed in Sanskrit as dvé¢a, dvécana, properly ingressio, from vig, 
ingredi, d-vic,id., and potiri, capere. 

I believe that this root gives us the primitive meaning of a group of 
Germanic terms that have remained obscure in this respect. The Gothic 
veihan, sanctify, consecrate, as well as veihs, sacred, veiha, priest, veihitka, 
holiness, etc., are related to vig as veihs, vicus, to scr. véga (t. II, p. 308). 
Consecration is, in fact, only a penetration, by the divine principle, of the 
consecrated object, only a holy possession instead of a demonic one. The 
same expression applied in both senses, as the Greek ipiuv or ftCw and the 
Latin facere were used to describe sacred things as well as black magic. So 
Grimm brings back to veikan, etc., the ancestral Saxon iciccian, fascinare, 
wicce, saga, wiccancraeft, ars magica, English tcitck, witch; Lower Saxon 
icikken, fasciner, icikker, wichler, sorcier, etc. ( Deut. Myth., 581). This 
special meaning, preserved only by the Saxon branch, thus goes back to the 
earliest antiquity. 

4) The Scandinavian branch, on the other hand, seems to have retained 
another equally ancient term, in seida, inc&ntere, seidr, invocatio maligni 
spiritus, seidmadr, fascinator, seidkona, fas- cinatrix. Indeed, we can 
compare, with good reason, the scr. siddki, magic, and siddha, magician, 
diviner, from the rac. sidk, per- ficere (Cf. p. 397). 

5) The scr. maya, magic, illusion, but, in the Védas, wisdom, art 


(Naigk., Il, 9), hence rndyavin, like mdyin,ni 26 


mdijika’ conjuror, juggler, etc., undoubtedly derives from man, putare, 
cogitare, scire, like gaya, woman, from gan, gignere, dyu, living, from an, 
spirare, spirare, etc. From man also comes mantra, prayer, and magic 
formula, incantation. ' From man also comes mantra, prayer, and magic 
formula, incantation, a meaning found in zend manthra (Vendid., VI, 119), 
incantation against diseases.’ 

I compare the irl.-erse ma- nadh, preestigia, incantatio, and divinatio, 
omen; as well as the lith. méniti, to bewitch, ménai (plur.), witchcraft, 
juggling, monininkas, sorcerer, etc., as being related to the root man. We 
must not think, as has been done more than once, of a connection between m 
dyad and the gr. (Myticin pa/yog, which is borrowed from ancient Persian and 


whose origin is quite different. 


§ 384 MEDICINE. 


It may come as a surprise to see medicine listed among the superstitions, 
but it's a fact that for most peoples, the art of healing was initially little more 
than a branch of magic. Illness itself was generally considered to be 
produced by evil spirits, and it was by fighting and expelling them through 
magical conjurations that the sick were believed to be helped. Procedures of 
this kind date back to the earliest times, and have been perpetuated down to 


the present day, through the Middle Ages, in the 


' According to the D. P., mdy4d, art, miraculous power, 
ruse, deception, illusion, from m4, efticere and metiri; maya, 
mayavin, juggler, etc., from md, efticere and metiri. 

* In Justi, mathra, for manthra, properly holy word. 

> Cf. in Justi (235) the zend méghu, mage, as adj., great; 
anc. pers. magu, pers. mugh, armén. mog, etc. 
popular superstitions. Scientific medicine, based on observation, developed 


later and independently among the Arian peoples only among the Indians 


and the Greeks, who for a long time remained our masters in this and many 


other respects. 

In Kuhn's Zeitschrift (V, 24), I published some research on the medicine 
of the ancient Aryas. It is quite obvious that it consisted mainly of magical 
procedures. I shall extract from this little work the data that still seem to me 
to be the most reliable, while correcting a few over-adventurous conjectures 
and adding a few new observations. 

1) The gr. heal, hencethe/rpog, doctor, 
iarig, tapa, healing, etc., has been identified by Kuhn with the scr. 
yavaydmi, from ydvay, causative form of yu arcere, aver- tere. This verb, in 
fact, is used more than once in the Rig- véda in connection with amivd, 
disease, and also the personified cause, the demon of the disease, which it is 
a question of expelling and driving away, which obviously relates to the 
practices of superstitious medicine. ' 

2) According to Kuhn, the lat. inederi is also related to these 
procedures, by comparing the unpublished scr. rnéth, obviam venire, and 
conviciari, maledicere. The medicns would thus be those who ward off 
illness with imprecations. What makes this conjecture dubious, however, is 
that médh also means intelligere, scire (Cf. médita, wisdom, médltira, wise, 
and p. 288), and that other names for medicine and the physician are linked 
to these latter notions. Thus the scr. cikitsd and cikit- 


' Cf. Kuhn, Z. S., V, 50, where there are several quotations 
from the Rig- veda, and the D. P., VI, 141. 


saka derives from ci kit s, desiderative of cit, animadvertere, cognoscere, 
which takes on the meaning of sanare. Thus again, the scr. vdidya, 
physician, and wise, to the fein. vdidya, a medicine, derives from véda, 
science, and from vid, scire. And here we find as correlatives the lith. 
icaistas, remedy, xvaistitojis, physician, from icysti, to see, to know, rac. 
u'yd, vid, as well as the illyr. is-vi- dati, medicare, is-vidagne, medicatio, 
and so on. This should not be taken as evidence of the existence of an 
ancient scientific medicine, as magic and sorcery were considered sciences 


at the time. The Russian viediinii, sorcerer, vieddma, witch, pol. wiedma, 


ivieszczka, illyr. viesctika, id., etc., also derive from the ancestral Slavonic 
vedcti, intelligere. The same applies to Anglo-Saxon wita, witega, 
Scandinavian vitkr, Old German zoizago, magus, va tes, as well as to Irish 
fiothnaise, sorcerer, and Cymr. gwiddan, witch, all of which can be traced 
back to the root vid (Cf. p. 285). The weise frauen of Germany practiced 
medicine through charms, and our midwives have inherited their name. 
The lith. zynys, zyne, sorcerer, witch, also comes from zinoti, to know, to 
know. 

We can conclude, it seems, from all this that lat. inederi belongs to the 
same root as meditari and the whole group of § 356, 5. 

What is the relationship between mederi and zend mddh, to measure, 
which with the prefix vi takes on the meaning of treating with medicines, 
hence vimddha, remedy (?) (Burnouf, Journ. Asiat", 1840, p. 42). The subst. 
zend madha, intelligence, prudence, measure (?), indicates a root madh, 
which differs from midh, mtdh, only by the vowel, and which seems to have 


existed in Sanskrit with the meaning of measure.' We could, in fact, rat- 


Justi (225) admits madh, mad, medeor, hence madha, 
medicine, wisdom, science. 


tacher madhya, médius, medium, centrum, an ancient term found in all 
Arian languages, the very idea of which implies that of measurement. Cf. the 
Latin modius, bushel, and modus, modero, etc. From there to the meaning of 
understanding, i.e. applying to things the measure of the mind, the transition 
is easy ( Cf. p. 283). However, if madh and médh are primitively allied, their 
separation goes back a long way, for madh is undoubtedly answered by the 
gr. fiai, from [MISC*), com 
take, learn, all the more so as ftccfya'iC) fzdfypwc, apply more specifically to 
the science of numbers and measurements.' However, it is not possible to 
compare p,ctMw and mederi) directly, even though their primitive affinity is 
highly probable. 

3) Modern Irish has a verb iocaim, in erse, in the imperative, wc; with 


the double meaning of cure, and retribute, pay, acquit. Hence ioc, iocadh, 


remedy, and retribution. Cymric correlatives are iach, iachus, healthy, 
iachad, cure, iechid, health, iachau, heal, etc. I once compared (Z. S., V, 34) 
the scr. yoga, remedy, medicine and magic, but certainly to a fault, for Zeuss 
gives, for Old Irish, the forms ?c, fcc, salus (26), iccfe, salvabis (72), fccthe, 

salvatus (60), fccatar, salvantur, etc. This root fcc, according to Zeuss, is the 
same as the one used in Old Irish. This root fcc, following Zeuss for iacc, as 

well as the cymr. iach now seem to me to be explained by the scr. yaksh, 
iyaksh = yiyaksh, desideratives of yag, sacra facere, initiare, inaugurare, 
and, in general, obviam venire, dare, preebere, which would account for the 
double meaning 


'Kuhn brings closerto the scr.mathy 
manth, agitare, 
concutere. Perhaps he is a little too carried away by his desire 
to explain the name npquj&v¢ by means of the scr. 
pramdtha, larceny, from which, by hypothesis, 
pramathyus, the one who steals fire from heaven (Die 
herabk. d. Feuers, p. 17). See Pott's objections, Z. S., IX, 
189. Spiegel also (Avesta, II, cxm) compares zend vimddh 


with /uwGxvu. de iocaiin, as well as the reduplication of c (ce pour es = 
ksh = cymr. ch). The change from y a to i can already be seen in Sanskrit in 
the infinitive igitum, the part. igdna, etc. The idea of salvation and healing 
would here be linked to the sacred rather than magical procedures by which 
they were obtained.’ A similar relationship can be observed between Goth. 
halls, sanus,/wt7- jan, sanare, ags. hael, scand. heill, anc. allem. heil, salus, 
omen, etc., Anglo-Sax. halig, scand. hedag, anc. allem. heilac, sacer, etc., 
and Scand. hellla, fascinare, Anglo-Sax. hael sium, anc. ail. hellisén, 
obsecrare, augurari, etc., which are all related to the idea of salvation and 
healing. 

4) The scr. gdyu, doctor, properly means the conqueror of disease, and 


derives, like the ved. gayus, victor, from gi (gayati), vincere, vinccndo 
dimovere. 

Here we find the explanation of the lith. gyti (gyiu), to heal, i.e. to 
overcome and chase away evil, hence gyimas, healing, gajus, curable, 
gajutte, chelidonia, as a remedy, etc. From causat, gydyti comes gydytojis, 
physician. From causat, gydyti comes gydytojis, doctor. In Polish, we find 


gaie, to heal, goiene, healing, goisty, salutary, etc., terms that seem to be 


lacking in other Slavic languages. 
5) Avery ancient doctor's name is the scr. bhishag, to which bheshaga, 
bhdishaga, medicine, and the denom in. bhishagyati, to heal, are linked. The 


zend offers us the corre- 


' Weber (Beitr., IV, 290) rightly objects that ivaksh, for 
yayaksh, is a form specially peculiar to Sanskrit phonetics, 
which invalidates the proposed comparisons. Nor does 
another conjecture by Fick (Z. S., 20, 173) seem admissible. 
The hypothetical primitive theme yaka-s, yakd. to which he 
links oexo¢, healing, for would have become ich in Irish, not 
icc. If the Celtic terms are really linked to the root yay (yay), 
they could only be explained by an ancient theme iuc-ca. from 
iag-ca, by assimilation. After that, we could also think of a 
connection with Sanskrit yacch, secondary form of yam, with 
the meaning of support, lift, tame, etc. 


latifs baéskaza, remedy, baéskazya, cure, and baéskaz, heal. In Persian, the 
doctor is called bizashik, bizskik, pisiskk, in Armenian pjiskg. 

I believe I was the first to indicate the true meaning of this name, which 
is that of conjurer of disease, by relating it to the root sag, sany;, adherere, 
amplecti, which preceded by abhi takes the meaning of objurgare, 
maledicere.' From this derives abkiskanga, union, embrace, then more 
specifically conjuration, curse, oath and demonic possession. Bkiskay is 
therefore undoubtedly for abkiska’, but the a must have been removed very 
early on, since it is also missing in zend, and the primitive meaning was so 
well forgotten that Indian grammarians resorted to an etymological, i.e. 
fictitious, root to explain this term: bhisk, morbum devincere. 

Thad thought to find a second proof of the high antiquity of this already 
altered form, in irland. biseack, (favorable) crisis of an illness, and, in 
general, prosperity, gain, as well as in piseog, witchcraft, piseogaidke, 
sorcerer, etc. But, however specious these connections may seem, we must 
probably abandon them. But however specious these comparisons may 
seem, they must be abandoned. The §, in fact, according to a very 
consistent rule, should have disappeared in Irish between the two vowels, 
and its presence proves that there was some assimilated consonant. This is 
positively indicated by the form pissack) given by O'Reilly as a synonym 
for biseack, which can no longer be reduced to bhiskag. 

In the absence of this proof, there is other evidence of the use of the root 
sag, sany, in several European languages, with 

' T have since seen that the priority of this etymology 


belongs to Kuhn, in his recension of Weber's Vag. Saiih. by 
Weber (Hall. Litt. 4846), with which I was not familiar. 


applications similar to those of Sanskrit. I have already mentioned (p. 165 et 
sqq.) the names of the oath that are related to it.The Boeotian gr. O'axrag may 
derive directly from rac. 
o-fity = sag ( Cf. t. I, p. 294), but it may originally have meant more 
specifically one who binds, who fascinates illness. Cf. also scr. sakta, 
attached to, attentive, devoted. Latin 8<Jgu8) sdga, sdgana, sorcerer, 
diviner, witch, as well as sagax’ undoubtedly belong to the same group, and 
Cymr. ar- sang, conjuration, magic formula, is a compound very similar to 
scr. aldntdtanga. 

6) The fact of an ancient connection between magic and medicine is 
further confirmed by the superstitious practices that remained in use among 
all Arian peoples after their dispersion, as well as by many of the terms that 
apply simultaneously to one and the other in particular languages. Thus, 
among the Indians, FAtharvavéda has preserved for us the ancient formulas 
of imprecation against disease. The scr. yoga, v’\wyiigin, magician, also 
means medicine, yégavid is both sorcerer and apothecary, and ydgya 
designates medical practice. Cf. zend yaokhsti, magic (Spiegel, Avesta, II, 
cxm). The Avesta distinguishes three classes of physicians, depending on 
whether they heal with knives, herbs or magic formulas, manthra, and the 
most skilful are those who use nianthracpenta, the holy word, as a remedy ( 
Vendidad, vu, 119 ). In Persian mod. s/itinist, incantation and remedy, comes 
from the same root as fustin, fascination, fustinah, enchanter, etc. 

The use of incantations as a remedy existed among the Greeks in Homer's 
time, and it was by means of YiTrao’Y, that the sons of Antolycus stopped the 
blood from Ulysses' wound (Od., xix, 457). According to Theophrastus, 
people were cured 


Podagra playing the flute on the diseased limb. The gr. payyavov has the dual 
meaning of magic potion and medicine. The Romans had their carmina 
against diseases. The anc; si. Vract, medicus, from vrukati, munnurare, 


designates a magician diviner in Bulk Serbian, and balii also means 


incantator and medicus. On the medical use of various magical procedures in 


the Germanic Middle Ages, see Grimm, DeAit. Mythol.) 675 ff.' For the 


Celtic branch, we can consult the old Irish formulas that Zeuss has made 


known (Gramm. Celt., p. 925), as well as the even older and more 
enigmatic ones from Gallo-Roman times in Marcellus Burdigalensis, which 
are undoubtedly already corrupted Gaulish. * 

A comparative study of the practices of superstitious medicine would form 
a curious chapter in the aberrations of the human mind, but would easily fill a 


volume. 


' Cf. in Z. S., 13, Kuhn's interesting article: Indischc und 
gernianische Scgenspriiche, with remarkable coincidences 
on both sides. 

* O'Curry (Manners and cust. of the anc. Irish, 1, 87) shows 
that fdeds, poets and bards used rhythmic conjurations against 
vermin. 

CHAPTER VL 


§ 385. RELIGION. 


Of all the questions we have dealt with so far, this is undoubtedly the 
most important, from the point of view of the primitive history of the genius 
of the Arian race. What was the religion of the ancient Aryas, either at the 
time of their dispersion or in earlier times? This twofold problem must be 
posed from the outset; for while it is quite certain that this religion, in its 
final evolution, consisted of a poetic polytheism, a cult of divinized nature, 
it is much less certain that it had the same character from the start. Before 
splitting up, the primitive Aryas had certainly gone through several phases 


of gradual development, over a period of time that is very difficult to 


evaluate. As we have seen, they must have passed from pastoral and 

patriarchal life to a more stable and strongly constituted state of society. 

They must have multiplied enough to reach a certain excess of population 

before spilling off in several different directions. This implies a period of 

time that should not be estimated too low, especially if we take into account 
the time it took to bring their language to the degree of perfection it had 
reached. As intelligent and moral beings, human beings are necessarily 
religious. In the absence of supernatural revelation, he senses God and 
seeks Him according to his own strength. If there had ever been, or if there 
still existed somewhere, a people absolutely devoid of religion, it would be 
as a result of an exceptional decline that would be tantamount to animality. 

It's impossible to believe that the Arian race, gifted as it was, ever started 

from such a low base, and that at any time it was without beliefs. And since 

polytheism, by its very nature, could only develop gradually, it must have 

been preceded by a simpler religion. Wouldn't this religion have been a 

monotheism, not rational and reflective, but instinctive and more or less 

vague? Such is the question that arises, and on which comparative 
linguistics alone can shed some light, if the problem is still affordable. 

For this, it's not the mythologies that need to be consulted, for the 
mythologies* themselves are no more than by-products of polytheism. The 
comparative study of myths is undoubtedly of great interest, but the vast field it 
embraces, the uncertainties and obscurities of an essentially mobile poetic 
background that leaves great latitude to interpretation, must make it a special 
branch of the science of origins, as is the comparison of languages. To deal 
with it properly, we'd have to devote not one chapter but an entire book to it, 
and this work, barely completed, would quickly fall behind the incessant 
progress being made in this order of research. So we'll leave mythology* aside, 


and leave it at that. 


insofar as they concern the real religious question. 

As for the latter, and in order to proceed without any preconceived system, 
we will review the most ancient names that have served to express the idea of 
God in general, seeking to trace them back to their original meaning. This is the 
only way to shed light on the way in which the primitive Aryas conceived the 
Divinity. If these names relate to nature and its phenomena, it follows that the 
religion of this ancient people was from the outset, or at least as far back as we 
can go, a cult of divinized nature, which implies the existence of a polytheism 
developed gradually, but constantly, from the very origins of the race.If, on the 
other hand, these names can only be explained by the conception of a superior 
Being, distinct from the world, then we must admit that this notion must have 
prevailed, to some degree, prior to natural polytheism, and all that remains is to 
see by what influences the latter may have arisen to develop later with such * 


power. - 


SECTION i., 


§ 386. GOD IN GENERAL. 


1) The oldest name of God, the one that has survived the centuries and 
several religions to reach us, is scr. rfércq, whose primitive form may have 
been daiva. Its destiny has certainly been most remarkable, for while it has 


remained unaltered among the Aryas of India, 


Among the Iranians, it took on the meaning of demon, following Zoroaster's 
religious split. Brought to Europe by the first immigrants, it was preserved 
among the Celts and Lithuanians, as well as in the polytheism of Greece and 
Italy, to be transmitted to Christianity, where it replaced the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews. The Germans, on the other hand, and the Slavs, have each adopted a 
different name. The various forms are as follows: 

Scr. deva; hence devata, devatva, divinity, etc. 

Zend daéva, demon, pers. deiv, diw, armen. tev, id., plur. tikh, false gods. - 
This unfavorable and secondary meaning dates from the time when the cult of 
Ormuzd replaced the old polytheism in Iran, whose gods then became demons, 
exactly like those of Germanic paganism for Christianity in the Middle Ages, 
and as the Greek took on the meaning of evil spirit. 

Gr. 6io¢> for JeFog, the initial aspiration replacing the deleted digamma; 
owric, -7V}TOC = sanscr. dévaldt, Latin deitas, -tatis; (ro) = scr. devyam, 
neuter noun, etc.' 

Lat. deus, etc., for older deivos (Schleicher, Coin- pend?,91). 

Irl. anc. dia, gen. déi, dé; plur. dé, dat. déib, accus, déo (Stokes, Ir. Gl., p. 


45). - Cymr. dew, duw, armor. doué, corn. deu. 


' Thus Benfey (Gr. 117., 2, 207), Kuhn (Z. S., I, 184), 
Schweizer Siedler (ib.. 3, 209). Legerlotz (ib., 7, 307), etc. But 
other linguists, such as Schleicher, Curtius, Biihler. Fick, etc., 
separate m9-eo0; from déva and de-us as well as from SEVvc, and 
relate it alternately, without much agreement, to 3-ew (scr. 
dh@) or to 3-vu (scr. dhtt}, or to scr. dhi, etc., or to SEVG. Cf. on 
the whole question, Curtius, Gr. Et? , 222, 466, and Pott, 
WWbB., I, 913, on the rac. div, passim, and, more especially, p. 
991 and 1000. 

Anc. prus. deiwas, lith. déicas, God, but deveys, m., dente, f., idol, 
nocturnal spectre, etc. 

Déva has generally been attributed the proper meaning of luminous, by 
relating it to dit, lucere, but a similar derivative could m regularly only be an 


abstract noun, like lucidity. According to the D. P., dcva, adj. means 


celestial, and as a noun the celestial Being or God, and does not have the 
acception of luminous.' According to its meaning, it appears as an adjective 
of div, heaven, to which however it can no longer be reduced according to 
its form from the Sanskrit point of view. It must therefore probably be seen 
as a proetlinic term which escapes the ordinary rules, and which designated 
God as the Being who dwells in heaven. It's true that the sky, div, 1.e. the 
luminous one, was early personified as a divinity, as we'll soon see; but 
originally, this was taken to mean only the natural sky, and déva, as a noun, 
could only have meant celestial Being, which implies the notion of a God 
placed above the world. 

One cannot object to this, as some Font do, that deva in the plural cannot 
have designated a single God, since this plural itself must have resulted 
from the establishment of polytheism. 

This name of God in general is the only one that has remained in use 
among the main peoples of the Arian family, but it is also the only one that 


has been used by all the peoples of the Arian family. 


1) Similarly Benfey (Séimuvéda Glos., p. 9.3), déva, adj. 
only hhnndisch, celestial, as subst. God. However, Max 
Miiller [Ecd. ou the science of long.. II, -453) interprets, in 
some cases. déva by brilliant. Likewise Bopp (Vergl. Gr., IU, 
368), ‘déva, from rac. div, to shine, as luminous. 


there must have been several synonyms, of which there are still isolated 
traces. These are as follows. 

2) Scr. Bhaga, in the Védas God in general (?), and also a particular 
divinity of somewhat uncertain character, perhaps, as later, the sun (Benfey, 
Sdmav., Glos., v. cit.).' It is found, with the meaning of God, in the Baga of t 
he ancient Persian inscriptions of Persepolis, and applied to Ormuzd as 
supreme God.’ But what proves even more the antiquity of this meaning is 
that it has survived to the present day in all Slavic languages, for which it 
suffices to cite anc. si. Bogii, God, in the absolute sense. Hence bojii, divine, 
bofisivo, divinity, bojinitsa, temple, and a host of other compounds. Cf. lith. 
baznas, pious, baznyczia, church. 

3) Ser. Asura, in Rigvéda the supreme Spirit who reigns in heaven, 


and, as an adjective, living, but of a spiritual life, 


' The D. P. does not give the meaning of God in general, but 
rather that of dispenser, then of liberal, beneficent, protective 
lord, like the English lord. The sun-god, Savitar, is called 
Bhaga, and this name also designates an Adilya who is 
invoked to give happiness and wealth. According to the D-P., 
Zend bagha, ancestral Persian baga and Slavic bogti are 
related to this meaning of lord. The root would be bhag, to 
distribute, concede. Justi, however (209), has bhaga, god, 
huzv. and pers. bagh, armen. bagin, phryg. Gxyxiog¢ - Zens; 
from baz, to give, distribute and sacrifice. - The Kalirs of 
Hindoukouch still have a Bagish god, reminiscent of scr. 
Bhagéca, from bhaga-i¢a, master of happiness, epithet of 
Civa (Lassen, Ind. Alt., I, 438). The Tungus also worship a 
celestial deity by the name of Buga (Pott, 4414'6., I, 918 ), 
surely not directly related to Bhaga, except perhaps (Vocab. 
Cathar., p. 3) through the intermediary of the Slav Bogiti. 

Baga wuzarka Auramazda, Deus magnus Auram 
(Lassen, Z. S. f. d. Kunde des Morg,., II, 445. Cf. ib., VI, 16). 


then, in general, incorporeal, spiritual, divine. Hence asurya, asuratva, 
spirituality, divinity, divine life (Cf. D. P.). 

Although this name is sometimes applied to the sky ( dydus ) and to 
Varuna who personifies it, its very meaning proves that, in principle, it 
could only have designated the living, spiritual God.' This is further 
confirmed by the fact that the Iranians, when they broke away from Ario- 
Indian polytheism, retained this name for their supreme divinity, Ahura 
mazda, i.e. the Wise Spirit,’ , while they repudiated the name of Deva, 
which had already fallen into disrepute in their eyes through its application 
to gods they now recognized only as demons. 

The scr. asura derives from asu, life, vital breath, in particular the 
corporeal life of spirits, and the spirit itself; but the origin of asu is not 
certain. The D. P. gives no etymology for it, and consequently does not 
adopt the one proposed by Lassen (Ind. Alt., I, 522) and Benfey (Sdmav. 
Gl.) for the root as, esse. However, it seems quite acceptable, as life may 
have been conceived as the being par excellence. Cf. as, to breathe (?). In 
Zend, we find ailhu or ahu with the meaning of world, i.e. life; but Ahu is a 
Iso used as a synonym for Ahura, the Spirit-God,5 which must lead us to 
assume that sanscr. was used in the same way alongside Asura A 

' Cf. Rigv., VIII, 42, 1, where he is called vigvaveda, the 
omniscient, the monarch of the worlds, who fixed the sky 
and measured the extent of the earth. 

' Cf. Haug, Gathas. d. Zoroast, 1,1*28. Mazda is to scr. 
niédha, wise, what vazdauh is to vcdhus, treasure, 
nazdista to nédishta, proximus, etc.; nuizdd, wisdom, is 
scr. niédhit (Ib., Il, 212). 

* Cf. Burnouf, Ya¢na, p. 50 and 54. 


“Cf. in Justi, anhu, ahu, lord, and world, from ah, esse; 
Ahura, Lord, supreme God, creator of all things, called 


What confirms the ancient existence of this simple form Asu, as one of the 
names of God, is that it is found intact in the Gallic Esus, * which designated 
the god of war, i.e., for a warlike people, a supreme divinity. This Esus must 
have meant God in general, as the Umbrian esunu or esono, which perhaps 


comes from Cisalpine Gaul, has the meaning of divine ( Ebel, Z. S., IV, 200). 


Can we also compare the Etruscan Aesar = deus, according to Suetonius 
Qlwy., 97), or dia'oi = &eoh according to Hesychius? This is more doubtful. 
An Irish Aesar or Aosar, for God, given by O'Reilly, seems to have been 
imagined by Vallancey after the Etruscan, as nothing has been confirmed. 

We might also be tempted to look for a correlative of Asu in Scandinavian 
as, deus, angl.-sax. os, in composition, were it not for Goth. ans, according to 
Jornandés, who tells us that the Goths called their ancestors Jases, i.e. half- 
gods ( Grimm, D. Myth., 17 ). The assimilation that has been made to the 
Goth ans, beam, assuming that the gods were thought of as the supports of the 
world, seems to me to be a little forced. I'd rather think it's related to the 
Vedic Aii¢a or Ansa, who appears among the Adityas or superior gods, along 
with Bhaga and others. As he properly means the distributezir (D. P.), his 
name could well have been originally, like Bhaga's, an appellation of God in 
general, before passing to a particular divinity who, incidentally, remains 
almost unknown. 
also Cpcnt6é Mainyits, the Holy Spirit, and Ahura nui:du= 
Ovmuzd, or simply Mazda, in the name. Mazddo, endowed 
with supreme wisdom. 

' And not Hesus, as proven by the Gallic names in the 
inscriptions; Esunertus (Mommsen, Insc. helv., 40), i.e. who 
has the strength (irl. nert) to'Esus: Esumaciius (Journal de 
Vinstit.. septembre 1861, p. 103). 


Il 27 
4) A very ancient name for God, conceived as spirit and intelligence, was 


linked to the root nicn, to think, which has occupied us more than once. Its 
primitive meaning, already obscured in Vedic Sanskrit, was maintained in 
Zend, where inainyu, as adjective, intelligent and celestial, as subst. F 
Intelligent being, spirit, is used when speaking of Ormuzd and Ahri- man: 
(Jpentoinainyu, the holy spirit, Anhré-maingu, the wicked spirit. Cf. mal ni, 

mens (Burnouf, Yagna, 442). In Rigvéda, manyu means anger (Cf. Greek éol. 
yuziVL¢)) probably originally the spirit in motion, like the lat. animus, spirit, 
and courage, passion. According to Lassen's observation (Ind. Alt,, I, 524), it 


must have been the name of a god, as the iiiyhantu lists it among those of the 


deities. Indeed, in the Rigvéda (Langlois, IV, 319), we find a hymn addressed 
to Manyu, as to a powerful god. Roth, in his commentary on the Nirukta (p. 
143), sees Manyu as a personification of the holy wrath that rises victoriously 
against every enemy principle, reminiscent of Jehova, the strong and jealous 
God. The mythology of the Puranas similarly shows Brahma's anger 
personified in the form of Jdudra at the creation of the world.'! Manu 
svayambhuva, the self-existent Spirit, which he then brings forth from his 
own essence and which is identical to him, is just another form of the 
supreme God as intelligence. This Pouranic Manu, of the same etymological 
origin as the Vedic Manyu and the Zend Mainyu, is linked to a very ancient 
conception of divinity.’ I would add that Richardson (Dict. pers.-arab., p. 


1291) gives the anc. pers. Mand as one of the names of God. 


- Vadmu Purana, Wilson, p. 51. 
8 In Justi (220), mainyw means both heaven and spirit. 
In Europe, I can only find the Irishman Mann, God, following O'Reilly; 


but it would take a better authority than his to conclude anything from this 
connection. 

I won't compare the Manitu, spirit, of Algonquin languages, kitchi 
Manitu, the Great Spirit, God, matchi Manitu, the evil spirit, the devil 
(Duponceau, Lang, amer., p. 308). The resemblance here is as surely 
fortuitous as that of the Mexican teo/t with d'sog. 

5) The scr. Nara, in post-Vedic theology, designates the divine and 
eternal Spirit that permeates the entire universe. In the first chapter of Manu's 
Laws (¢l. 10), the divine spirit of Brahma is called Nara. It is said of him that, 
having created the waters, the first place of movement (ayand), named after 
him nar as, he took the nickname of Narayana, i.e. he who moves on the 
waters, which is singularly reminiscent of the second verse of Genesis. This 
interpretation, however, is uncertain, and the D.P. considers Narayana to be 
the patronymic of Nara. Whatever the case, these two names always 
associated represent a primordial divine duality, where the son proceeds from 
the father, and they are collectively called ptirvadévau, the two ancient gods. 


Nara, like the Vedic nr, nar, is one of the names of man and properly means 


the guide, the leader, from the rac. nr, nar, ducere (Dhatup.); naras = 
nétdras, according to the Yagurv., 8, 5, in Westergaard, Rad. scr., p. 77.*“ It 


should be noted that man's names are more than once applied to the Supreme 
Spirit, e.g. Manu, Ayu, Puruska. For 


XC Cf. zend nar, nara, m., man; huzv., parsi, persian, 
afghan nar, Oss. nai (Justi). 
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to conceive of God as intelligence, man could only start from himself, 
raising himself, as it were, to his highest power. If this is 
anthropomorphism, it is at least essentially true, for the nature of the spirit 
is the same at all levels, and the spirit e<d in man the divine element. 

The fact that the name Nara is not applied to God in the Vedas does 
not mean that it is relatively modern. Not everything that is ancient is to be 
found in the sacred books, which have certainly not come down to us in 
their entirety, nor in the immense and still incompletely known Vedic 


literature that accompanies them. ' What is certain is that a correlative of 


Nara appears to be found in the Cymric Ner, God, Lord, in the language 
of the Bards. An ancient goddess iVww, from Gaulish Helvetia, is perhaps 


related to it from further back. ? 


6) Among the main Vedic deities is Saritar, whose name later 
became one of those of the sun. It means the genu'ateur, from the root 


SU, gignere. In the Rigveda, Savitar is said to have founded the earth on 
supports, and to have fixed the sky in space,’ which can hardly be taken to 


mean the sun. He is also called Tvashtar, the shaper and arbiter of the 


gods, in the Catup. BradhuiA According to this, he 


' On Aura, cf. W eber's observations (tteitr.. 4, 290); he 
maintains, against the D. P., his opinion that Ndértiyuna's 
nickname does indeed derive from ndrn, water (rac. as the 
Indians think, and he sees the supreme spirit emerging from 
the primitive waters, according to the legends of the 
Brahmanas. 

*Mommsen. Insc. helv.; 21 G. Ib., 1G3, Naria 
Nousantia. 

> Rigv.. X, II, 21, 4, after Roth, Comment, d. Nirukta, p 
A611. 

' Weber, Z. S. d. morycnl. Gcs. t. IV, p. 295. 


is probably an ancient conception of the Creator God. 

Schweizer assumed a relationship between Saritar and the Italic 
Saturnus or Seeturnus, which others associate with serere, satus, etc. (Z.S., 
IV, 68). A more complete coincidence seems to occur in Ireland. Seathar, 
God, d'oii seatharda, divine (O'R., Dict.), but we'd need to know more 
about its source to accept it as authentic.’ 

Another remarkable Irish word is Dess, God, mentioned by Stokes in R 
ev. eelt. II, 203; he likens it to the scr. daksha, to which it regularly 
responds. Daksha, according to the D. P., is the name of an Aditya or 
superior god, identified with Praydpati, the master of creatures. As an 
adjective, daksha means strong, skillful’, intelligent, intellectual, and, as a 
noun, strength*, faculty, intellectual force, spiritual power, will. Cf. zend 
dash, to be strong; Gallic, the Dca De.vsiva (Orel., 1988; De Wal., 101; Z. 
2 , 47, 49, 125) to compare with Dakshi, daughter of Dak*ha. Cf. also 
Descuviates, pop. (Z.” , 784), the strong (?). Stokes, on the word Dess, says 
it may correspond to d'ttrrdg, invoked, desired. See Curtius and Fick. 

As an old Irish name (Goid., 83), Teo, God, which Stokes relates to scr. 
tu, to be strong. Cf. tarya, strong, tiya, id., taras, id., and force, tavyaiis, e 
pithet of Indra and Rudra (D. P.). 

And Daur, God, related by Stokes to the rac. scr. dhar, to support, 
endure. Cf. dhard, he who supports, nickname of Vishnu, dharitar, id. 
tiamudh (Gl., p. 76 ), Duil Laithuc 


' It appears to be, according to Cormac, G'/., p. 155, where 
we find Setlior, noinen de Dia, a name for God. 


= tco and dam*. Stokes does not explain this word. Cf. perhaps tiamda = 
dorcha (O'Dav., G/.), the obscure, hidden God. It should be noted that the 
coincidences between Sanskrit and Irish (extreme terms of the branch of 
Indo-Germanic languages) indicate a common origin at the time of unity, 
the Celts being the first to separate from the common center. 


7) Among the European names of God that have no Eastern 


correlatives, but some of which may be very old, I'll deal here only with the 
Gothic Guth and its Germanic analogues. The many attempts that have 
been made to explain it show just how much etymological uncertainty we 
are left with when we lack Sanskrit or Zend terms. 

I cite only for the record the connection first attempted with the Persian 
Chod4, etc., and abandoned since Burnouf ( Yagna, p. 553) reduced this 
name to the zend gad- hata, i.e. self-created, which in Sanskrit would be s 
vadhdta.' The gothic g would in no way correspond to the Sanskrit g zend 
= sv. 

Grimm (D. Myth., 10), without looking for another etymology, 
dismisses any affinity of Guth with géds, good, as well as with the name of 
the Goths, Gutans. 

Pott (Et. F., I, 252) thinks, but without insisting, of the scr. root gudh, 
purificari, which would imply two considerable anomalies, as ¢udh could 
only regularly have become hud in Gothic. 


Schweizer (Z. S., I, 157) addresses the root dhu, agitare, 


' Weber (Vagasan. Spccim., p. 149 ) observes that the 
Vedic svadhd, self-created, heaven, explains even better the 
Pers. Choda. 


commovere, based on the fact that the Sanskrit dh is sometimes reduced to 
the Gothic h = g. Guth = ved. dhiiti, would designate commotor, 
concussor, by winds, lightning, etc. It may be objected that the weakening 
of dh to h in Sanskrit post-dates the dispersal and cannot be claimed for 
Gothic. 

Ebel (Z. S., V, 235) takes the form gud, a Gothic variant of guth, as 
more correct and in better agreement with Anglo-Sax. god and anc. allem. 
cot (but Scand. gudh? ). H therefore links the theme guda to the Scr. root g 
udh = guh, XEVOM, tegere, occulere. God would thus have been, for the 
Germans, the hidden and invisible Being, which would be in line with what 
Tacitus says about the absence of any religious simulacrum among the 
ancient Germans.' 

Leo Meyer, on the other hand (Z. S., VII, 12), in a highly-developed 
article, rejects all the above etymologies, insists on the priority of the form 
guth, theme gutha, and brings it back to the scr. g ut, lucere. But this gut, a 
s yet unstated, appears to be no more than a variant of gyut, yut, and these 
latter forms, according to the D. P., are derived from dyut, lucere, already 
in the Vedas. It is therefore impossible to attach guth to them. 

In the presence of so many divergences, it may seem pointless to seek 
yet another new interpretation. There is one, however, that seems less open 
to objection than any other. Ebel has already indicated it without dwelling 
on it, because of the preference he gives to the guda theme. 


' Cf. Pott ( IV3I' 6., 3, 784), who, supporting this 
explanation as the most likely, mentions the Irish tiamdha. 


the etymology in question. 

The regular Sanskrit correlative of gutha would be ghuta; for, while the 
initial g sometimes remains unaltered, it regularly responds to gh» or its 
frequent substitute 71. However, ghuta does not exist in Sanskrit, but we find 
huta, from the root Au, sacrificare, with the double meaning of sacrificatus 
and ii cui sacrificatur, and the latter would be perfectly suited to God.' Léo 
Meyer, it's true, rejects this connection, arguing that hu corresponds to the 
Greek Qua, and comes from dhu instead of ghu; but nothing is less certain, 
for if dhu, commovere, is indeed = hence dvpog, aviWd. etc. (Cf. p. 278), the 
true correlative of hu occurs in X* “> X* “> pour. It is by different routes that 
these two distinct roots arrived, one in Sanskrit and the other in Greek, at the 
common meaning of sacrifice. The Greek only preserves the primitive 
meaning of hu, which must have originally designated, and more specifically, 
the libatory sacrifice, as indicated by the derivatives havis and huma, the 
clarified butter that was poured on the altar.” The scr. dhu or dhii, on the other 
hand, from which comes dhiima, the smoke that stirs, explains the gr. &UU), 
to incense, which refers to the igneous sacrifice, and which properly means 
agitare (fumum). Proof of the antiquity of the Au form can be found in the 
Goth. 


* Thus Bopp (G/. scr.). Pott /IVIF6., I, 1, 179) notes that the 
expression hulégni does not mean Agni sacrificed, but to 
whom one sacrifices. Similarly, Fick (71) derives gutha 
from ghu " hu, with the same meaning, or \Gien that which is 
invoked, huta, hata, aehu,hi, invo- care = zend zu, etc. 11 is 
difficult to decide between the two meanings. 

' Cf. havis and humi, water. Wilson also gives hu the 
meaning of to Ihrow or cust, which brings it very close to Cf. 
hi, jacere, pro- jicere. I'll come back to this question later when 


talking about sacrifice. giutan, rac. gut, to pour, if this is, as we presume, 
an augmented form of the root gu.’ 
This interpretation of Guth as the God to whom sacrifices are made still 


finds support in Slavic languages. The ancestral si. govéti, religiose 


vereri,from govéini, religiosus, goventé) pietas, Russian govéti, to make 


one's devotions, to honor, etc., can only have gu as its root, developed into 
gov, as in Sanskrit hava, sacrifice, from hu, etc. The Lithuanian gawéti took 
on a special meaning of fasting, from which gaicéne, gawéti, gaicéne, 
gawéti). The Lithuanian gawéti took on the special meaning of fasting, hence 
gaicéne, fasting. H is very likely that this verb first meant, like hu, sacrifi- 


care, sacra facere, then later, in general, religiose vereri.’ 


' Benfey, Gr. WL, II, 194. Cf. also Pott, WWb., I, 775-789. 

' Weber (Beitr., 4, 291) doesn't think that my new 
etymology by Guth finds many believers. He points out that 
even admitting the identification of hu and huta could only 
have meant the poured out or the sacrificed, referring to the 
objection presented by meme (t. Il, 761, 1 ed.) against his 
asita, geworfen, instead of beworfen. But I would also point 
out that the case is not the same. Westergaard, in fact (Radie., 
p. 51), gives for hu, in addition to sacrificare, the meaning of s 
ucrificando deos colere, with the name of the God in the 
accusative, and that of the offering in the instrumental. Thus 
huta may well have designated God as honored by sacrifice. 
Exactly the same is true of scr. ishta, part, from yatj, to adore, 
consecrate, and sacrifice, in its double sense of sacrificed, and 
honored by sacrifices (D. P.). Cf. also yayata, adj. worthy of 
adoration, divine, holy, epithet of Indra, Agni, Savitar, etc. = 
zend yazata, from yaz, similarly applied to several divine 
beings, and became the name of God in Persian Izid and 
Yazdan (V. Justi, 243, with other similarities). 

SECTION Il. 


§ 387 PARTICULAR DIVINITIES. 


The various names of God that we have just reviewed, many of which 
undoubtedly date back to the earliest times, have no character that links them 
directly to the phenomena of nature. They are epithets, appellatives, 
expressing in various ways the attributes of an invisible Being, and its 
relationship with man and the world. The celestial, the adorable, the living, 


the intelligent, the director, the generator, are terms which, when applied to 


the Divinity, can only be understood as referring to a being distinct from all 
natural objects. These epithets, it's true, could have accompanied or replaced 
the names of the particular gods, if the latter had preceded them; but, in that 
case, we should expect a certain agreement between these names, just as we 
should expect divergences between the epithets. But precisely the opposite is 
true. The terms used to designate God in general coincide to a considerable 
extent, while the names of the special divinities of Arian polytheism vary 
greatly from time to time and from people to people. This, it seems, is a clear 
indication of the anteriority of the former over the latter. 

Indeed, if we compare the list of Vedic gods with that of Greek, Germanic, 
Lithuanian-Slavic gods, etc., we are surprised at how few concordances there 
are. In the Vedas, the names are still almost always clearly meaningful; 


among European peoples, they can only be expli- 


Those that remain obscure undoubtedly belong to an earlier period of these 
languages, without however going back to the time of unity. This shows that 
these pantheons were formed gradually, starting from a much more limited 
common base, and that their latest developments are relatively recent. To 
distinguish, among the multitude of polytheistic divinities, those that 
belonged to the primitive religion and those of more modern origin, we have 
no other reliable criterion than the comparison of their names, which alone 
can reveal the character attributed to each divinity.It is by examining them 


that we can grasp polytheism in some way at its birth. 


§ 388 THE SKY. 


1) We have seen that the oldest name for God, Déva, the Celestial, is 
linked to div, the real sky as luminous, but without being directly linked to the 
idea of material light. Not so with Div, nomin. Dydus, the personified Sky, 
invoked in the Rigveda along with Prthivi, the Earth, and other Vedic gods, 


and sometimes called Pitd Dydus or Dydushpitar, the Father Sky.' Here, 
we're talking about the real sky, and the two meanings have not yet been 
separated. Thus, when Aurora is called duhitd divas, daughter of the sky,” it 
remains unclear whether div should be taken as personal or impersonal. This 
Dydus, however, occupies very little space in the 

T Rigv., I, de Rosen ed., pp. 193, 211, ete. 

7 Rigv.y I, 68, 1, 8. 


Vedic religion, where he seems to have been overshadowed early on by the 
god Varuna, who also represents heaven; but he must originally have 
occupied at least an equal rank. 

The Greek Ztve, Aeolian in gen. A/cg = Divas, who became the principal 
god of Olympus and classical antiquity. Here the personification is complete, 
and the Zwe¢, father of men and gods, is no longer simply the Heaven-father, 
Dydushpitar, but a divine being rich in various attributes. The primitive 
meaning of div, diva, sky, day, has nevertheless been preserved in tv&og, sub 
divo, ékdict, the middle of the day, WSICL, fine weather, adj. and Slog, 
celestial, for SiVkO¢, is the correlative of scr. divya, The distinction 
established from time immemorial between Zeif or Aeti¢ and as between 
Dydus and déva, proves that these forms were already fixed at the time of 
unity. 

This is also clear from the comparison of the Latin Jupiter, for Diupiter, 
which was in sansc. Dyupitar (dyu = div), formed as dyupati, master of the c\ 
v\,dyupathu, way to heaven, etc. Genit. Jovis, dat. Jovi, in osque Diovei,' etc., 
are developments of Diu, as in Sanskrit, from dyu the dat. dyavé, the locat. 
dyavi, etc. The Juve- pater = Jupater, from the Iguvine tables, seems to 
signify the father in heaven, while the synonym Diespiter corresponds to the 
scr. Dydushpitar, The Italic peoples, better than the Greeks, had preserved the 
memory of the primitive meaning of heaven; for not only were they said sub 
diu, sub divo, for sub cado, but the very name of the god was used to designate 


heaven.’ The Latin deus, 


' AJOVFE/, in an inscription (Mommsen, Unterital. Dial. p. 
191). 

* Sub Jove frigide) (Hor.. I, 25). Aspice hoc sublime 
candens guem invocant omnes Juvem (Ennius ap. Cicer., 


De nat. Deor., I, 25, 65). as déva and "S'soc, was separated from time 
immemorial from its congeneric forms. 
We find the Vedic Dydus, genit. Divas, in the Gothic Tins, genit. Tivis, 


which Grimm safely restores by means of the Anglo-Saxon Ji, genit. Tiwes, 
from the Scandinavian Tyr, gen. Tys, and from anc. German. Ziu or Zio, gen. 
Ziewes, was undoubtedly originally a personification of the sky, and the 
oldest of the Germanic gods; but later he became the god of war and victory, 
and it is in this capacity that he appears in Scandinavian mythology. His 
name, as equivalent to Mars, has remained in that of Tuesday, Anglo-Sax. 
tywesdaeg, English tuesday, Scand. tysdagr, anc. ail. ziwestac, etc. The 
original idea of light, brightness, is still present in Anglo-Sax. tir, Scand. tyr, 
gloria, anc. ail. ziori, zieri, preeclarus, insignis, etc., which are related to the 
same root.’ The Scand. plural tivar, dii, must have meant the brilliant or 
glorious. 

The remarkable agreement just mentioned between four peoples of Arian 
race leaves no doubt that the personified sky was the first object of religious 
sentiment. We must add what Herodotus says (1, 131) about the Persians, that 
they sacrificed to Jupiter (An) on the high mountains, and that they called 
Jupiter (Ata) the whole circle of the sky. It would seem, from this, that the 
ancient name of the God was partially maintained among them, the Iranians 
of the religion of Zoroaster having abandoned it. 

2) A second personification of the sky, much more complete than the 
previous one, and perhaps just as ancient, was 

‘Grimm, Deut. Myth, 131, 432. Cf. Mannhardt, 
Goétterwe.lt, 2G2. The latter cites the ancestral German 
zio, hurricane, as an indication that Tius was the god of 
the sky. 


present in the Vedic Varuna, one of the most frequently invoked of the 


highest gods. Many of the hymns addressed to him give him all the attributes 


of a supreme divinity.' In principle, however, he must have meant only the 
real sky that covers and surrounds the world, for this is what his very name 
signifies, derived as it is from the root vr, rar, tegere, circumdare. Varuna, like 
div and svar, meant the upper, luminous, stellar sky, as opposed to the 
atmospheric sky.’ 

The correlative of Varuna is found, as we know, in the Greek Ovgavog, the 
ancient god of the sky, but also the upper real sky, the abode of the deities. 
The Greek form seems to be part of the varana theme, that which covers, 
surrounds; cf. urana, cloud. It's curious to observe how these two primitive 
names for heaven, div (dydus) and varuna or varana, exchanged roles as 
personifications, among Indians and Greeks. While dydus retained its original 
meaning, while becoming a god relegated to the vagueness of the past, the 
Greek Ztv¢ lost its primitive meaning, to be applied solely to the sovereign 
divinity. Exactly the opposite is true of ovgavé¢, which has continued to 
designate the real sky as well as an ancient, purely cosmogonic god, while 
Varuna has been elevated to the highest personification, losing its original 
meaning. We can see that the starting points were the same on both sides, but 
that the two peoples - the French and the Italians - had different origins. 


' Cf. Max Muller, Sansk. Litter, p. 534 ff. 


' The ancient Aryas already distinguished three celestial 
regions, the upper sky, dtv, the cloud sky, nabhas = Old Slavonic 
nebo, gen. nebese, irland. nem (?); cymr. nefi etc., and the 
atmosphere antarisksha, i.e. transparent, preserved in cymr. 
entyrch or entrych, sky. 
have developed common data in two different directions. 


§ 389 THE EARTH. 


Heaven, personified in the Vedic Dydushpitar, is constantly associated 
with Mother Earth, Prthivi mdtar, one naturally considered as the active, 
procreative principle, the other as the passive, fertilized principle. For this 


reason, the names of the heavens are generally masculine, rarely neuter, while 


those of the earth are feminine, a circumstance which alone should have led to 
personification. The Vedic compound Dydvaprthivi, in the dual form, 
expresses the intimate connection between the two divinities, and there are 
several synonyms of the same kind. They are also called the grandparents, 1 
as if united by an ancient marriage, just as, among the Greeks, Gaea was the 
wife of Uranus. 

The cult of the Earth as mother is found among several Arian 
peoples. TheGreek was probably 

and the earth is called TrapLprjTi'ip, TraptptfiTU¢a. This is the 

Terra mater, Tellus mater, mater Ops, aima Parens of the Romans. The 
ancient Germans, according to Tacitus (Zte mor, Germ., 40), worshipped her 
under the name of Nerthus, to which the Sanskrit nrti, nomin. nrttis, one of 
the names of the earth, corresponds exactly.2 She was also personified, 
among the Anglo 

' Langlois, Rigv., IV, 43. 

* Wilson, Dict. and D. P. - Nrtii is found in the Rigvéda only 
in the sense of dancer. Cf. I, 92, 4, where it is said that the dawn 
dispels the darkness, nrtth iva, saltatrix veluti (Rosen). Here 
the word is feminine, although it is also given as masculine. 
The Vedic adjective nrtu, epithet of Indra, the Maruts and the 
Azvins, seems to mean Saxons, under that of Folde fra modor, the 
Mother Earth of men (Grimm, Deat. Myth., cxxix). And it should be added 
that folde, scand. folld, earth, seems to be linked to the same root as scr. 
prthivi or prthvi, earth, feminine of prthu, vast, wide, namely prth, partit, 
prath, extendi (Cf. Mannhardt, Gotterwelt, I, 317). This would give us a 


double analogy of substance and form for the ancient personification of the 
earth in the Vedas. 


§ 390. THE SUN. 


" 
’ 


Along with the heavens and the earth, one of the first gods of nascent 
polytheism was undoubtedly the sun, which holds such a prominent place in 
the various cults of nature, as well as in nature itself. He was invoked from the 


start under more than one name, given the wealth of his ancient synonymy, 


and some of those of other celestial divinities, such as Asura, Bhaga, Mitra, 
Aryaman, etc., were applied to him, either in the Vedas or later. As a god, he 
usually appears in hymns under the names of Sdrya and Sa- vitar, certainly 
the most ancient, as a comparison of congeneric languages proves. This 
comparison, however, still offers some uncertainty as to which terms to 


classify. 


agile, lively. The root is nrt, narl, to dance; but it's hard to 
apply this meaning to earth, of which stability is an essential 
attribute. I therefore believe that, in this sense, it should be seen 
as a compound of nr, man, and the root tu, crescere, valere, 
taken in the causative (ttitét), and analogous to nrpa, king, i.e. 
who protects men. This name for the earth would thus be 
synonymous with narddhard, 'she who supports men’. Cf. the 
Greek Demeter 


under one or other of these names, or rather under their respective roots. 

1) The scr. stirya, also Vedic stir, stira, is probably contracted from 
svarya, derived from svar, sky, light, a noun that has become indeclinable. Cf. 
svaru, solar light (Wilson). - The root sur, lucere, fulgere, from the Dhatup. is 
not yet established, but it would be to svar as tur, properare, is to tvar. The 
subst. svar is directly related to zend hvare, genit. htiro, sun; pers. chir, hor, 
osset chur, id., etc.; to forms derived from svar, siahpésh aura and tirhai stiri. 

The Latin so/ and the Greek giaog have generally been associated with this 
group, but I'll explain below the difficulties that seem to stand in the way of 
such comparisons. On the other hand, sirya, from svarya, is most likely 
answered by the Greek 'Zilviog for the brilliant Sirius, but also applied to the 
sun. Suidas even gives a form (rug for sun, which appears to be = svar (Ci. Cu 
rtius, Z. S., 1,31, and Gr. -Et’ 503). Perhaps we should also compare the Irish 
sorch, sorcha, bright, luminous. 

2) The scr. savitar, sun, with its synonyms sava, suvana, stita, stinu, 
belongs to the root su, sti, generare, and designates the star of the day as the 
agent of all fertility. However, as we have seen, the Vedic god Savitar shares 
in the higher attributes of a world-creating power, and his role as sun-god is 
probably secondary. In any case, most European names for the sun also seem 
to be linked to the sz root, and their diversity is only due to the diversity of 
their derivational suffixes. 


The zend Au, sun (Spiegel, Avesta,I, 189), offers us a ni 


noun identical to its root Adi = si.'! The same form, without suffix, is found 
in the Cymric name of Hu the Mighty, a mythical figure, chief of the race of 
Cymris, whom he led from the East into the File of Prydain. He was 
undoubtedly a solar deity, for it is said of him in a Bardic poem that he 
reigned over land, sea and all life in the world. * This is further confirmed 
by the fact that he is also called //uon, and that huan is one of the Cymric 
names for the sun that will return shortly. 

The scr. sara, sun, is answered by the siahpdsh soe, id. I have already 
compared (§ 12) the irl. sabh given by O'Reilly next to sdmh; but this form 
needs to be better established. The old irl. sam (Z.? , 960 ) cannot be linked 
to sava. 

One would hardly hesitate to identify English sun with scr. stinu, if the 
old Germanic dialects, starting with Goth. sunna, m., sunno, f., did not 
have a redoubled n, ags. sunne, scand. sunna, anc. allem. sunna, etc. If this 
reduction is not inorganic, it must come from assimilation. If this 
reduplication is not inorganic, it must be the result of assimilation; but what 
kind of assimilation? Old German does offer a sumna variant (Graff, Spr. 
Sch., VI, 240), which, if it were primitive, would indicate a sumand theme 
, but, in the presence of Gothic, it's hard to see it as anything other than a 
corruption. The comparison of cymr. huan perhaps puts us on a better 
track; for huan, from suan, corresponds to scr. suvana, sun, or to a simpler 
theme suvan. The Gothic sunna could therefore derive, by assimilation, 


from suvna, a contraction of suvana. In any case, the Germanic name must, 


' Justi only mentions hd, sun, in the article hvare (p. 333). 
* See the quotation from Iolo Goch, in Owen's dict. voc. 
Hu, and cf. Historical Triads n® 4,5, 56, 57. 


can be traced back to the same root as the Sanskrit terms. 

Similar considerations apply to the Latin forms soi and qAiog. If these 
forms existed alone, there would be nothing to prevent us from relating soi 
to svar, and qAtog¢ to siirya, from svarya; but this is not the case, and a more 


extensive comparison seems to lead to other results. 


The Latin form soi, in fact, is found identically in the Scandinavian soi, 
which however does not derive from it, but is linked by contraction to the 
Goth. sauil, sun. Now, the latter, which Grimm writes sauil (Deut. Gr., I, 
111) and considers as derived by the suffix i/, can no longer belong to svar, 
but clearly to sii. The dissyllabic nature of this term is further evidenced by 
the fact that the anc. German suhil, suyil, name of a rune called sun, and the 
Anglo-Sax. syyel = syl, sun, have interposed an inorganic guttural. It is 
therefore highly probable that the Latin soi results from a contraction 
similar to that of Scandinavian. 

If we look at Celtic languages, we'll find the Irish so/, sul, erse soit, 
perhaps borrowed from Latin, as is certainly the Cymric sul, armor. sil. 
The truly Cymric term, in fact, is haul, corn, heul, houl, armor. htol, hiol, 
hiaol, everywhere with two syllables, ha-ul, etc. This agreement with goth. 
sauil is all the more remarkable as it is repeated for lith. sau/e. All these 
forms obviously presuppose a primitive theme derived from si by the 
suffix ala or ila, i.e. savala or savila. The ancestral si. sliinitse, Russian 
soluitse, pol. sldnce, illyr. sunze,has undergone a sharp contraction as a 


result of the double suffix added, and sheds no new light on the question. 


Finally, I come to the Greek ijAiog, generally considered to be 

being for oreA/og = sanscr. svarya, as well as ereAag, light, for 0 "FgA#E£, 
etc. The difficulty lies in reconciling this hypothesis with the Homeric form 
rceAiog, Doric tilXtog, i.e. aFgA/o¢, as clearly indicated by the Cretan 
d&ihiog of Hesychius. Curtius found the various attempts to do this so 
unsatisfactory, that he abandoned the above approximation altogether in 
favor of the rac. scr. ush = vas, urere, lucere (Z. S., I, 29, and Gr. 
Et*,371).The form "CeAio* leads him to conjecture a syno 

nyme aueA/og, for atmAwec, which he uses to explain the name of the 
Auselii = Aurelii sabins, so called after the sun, ause/ (Paul., Epit. Fest.-, 23 
). Cf. the Etruscan usil and ozeid adosiose, i. e. sol venerande, of the Carm. 
(Preller, Rom. Myth., 287). The Greek word would thus have the same 


origin as 

for aFaJ¢, lesb. CLVUO¢ = lacon. dJotiug = lat. auror(a), de ausosa. 
Without denying the ingenuity of these conjectures, I think I should prefer 
Ottfried Miiller's, approved by Lassen (Ind. Alt., I, 761), which assumes a 
primitive form a*aFgAM$. This form, in fact, seems the most likely to 
resolve all difficulties. It takes us back to the si root and, except for its 
additional suffix, fits perfectly with Goth. sauil, Lith. saule and Cymr. 
haul.*. 

3) It follows from the above that the ancient Aryas linked the main 
names of the sun to two roots, one meaning to shine, the other to produce. 
The group linked to the latter is by far the most extensive, and includes 
terms whose derivational suffixes undoubtedly already varied at the time of 


unity. However, there were still other 


‘ On all these questions, cf. the detailed 


observations of Pott, WWb., Il, 3, p. 731, etc. 


names to designate the star of the day, whose synonymy has taken on such 
a rich development among the Indians. I have mentioned elsewhere a 
number of names that only Irish seems to have retained in common with 
Sanskrit.' However, it is from the two groups we have examined that the 
names of the personified sun, which has become the object of worship, 
were first borrowed. 

This cult is found among the main Arian peoples, who developed it 
more or less according to the nature of their mythology. In the Vedas, 
Stirya represents the sun-god more specifically, while Savitar, Bhaga, 
Mitra and Aryaman, as solar deities, have less precise characters and more 
general meanings. A similar difference is observed among the Greeks 
between Helios and Apollo, and the latter, whose name is still unexplained, 
obviously belongs to a more recent phase of Greek mythology. Among the 
Romans, the god So/ occupies only a subordinate position. The same 
applies, to a greater degree, to the Scandinavians, where Sol has become 


feminine, as the German sounds, etc. (the Goth. sauil is neuter), and is only 


the daughter of a mythical character Mundilfoeri, the sister of Mani, Lunus, 
and the wife of Glenr, the brilliant. 

Alongside the major differences, there are still certain characteristic 
features of these various peoples, which point to a common source. I'm not 
referring to the numerous analogies in poetic comparisons and epithets 
given to the sun. H was all too natural to see in it a disc or a wheel of gold, 
the jewel in the crown of the sun. 

‘In Kuhn's Zeitschrift ,1V, 246. The main ones are irl. 


grian = scr. ghrni; irl. earc= scr. arka, irl. ion = scr. ina, 
irl. beal= scr. bhdla, etc. 


or the eye of heaven, the star that sees and knows all things, etc., so that the 
agreement of similar traits could imply a primitive affinity. But the same 
cannot be said of the fiction that attributes to the sun-god a chariot 
harnessed to brilliant steeds, and which is found in several mythologies. 
The golden chariot of the Vedic Siirya is drawn by two, seven or ten tawny 
cavales, haritas, or multicolored (c/tras), like that of Hélios by four horses, 
including three mares, Aethiops,Eos, Bronte, Sterope, the black one, the 
dawn one, the thundering one, the brilliant one, and that of the 
Scandinavian Soi by Arrakr, the morning one, and Alsvt‘dhr* the very fast 
one. The Avesta (Yapia, m, 49, xxv, 15) also speaks of the sun with swift 
horses. The details vary, but the background is the same and undoubtedly 
belongs to the primitive Aryas. 

A comparison of solar myths would provide further comparisons, 


which I won't go into. 
§ 391. AURORA. 


The personification of the sun was to lead to that of the dawn, which 
precedes and heralds it, and the beautiful luminous phenomena that 
accompany the return of daylight were apt to capture the imagination of 


ancient shepherds. The cult of the dawn must have originated in the earliest 


days of polytheism, and developed with all the brilliance of poetry. The 
hymns addressed to her in the Rigveda are among the most beautiful, and 
we know how much the same subject inspired the Greek genius with 
graceful fictions and brilliant images. 


1) The name of Aurora, personified as well as real, 


is in sansc. Ushas, Ushd, i.e. she who shines like fire, from usA, urere, 
which perfectly expresses the red splendor of the blazing morning sky. Cf. 

usha, combustion, and ush, morning light. Both themes are found in the 
zend ushanh (nomin. ushd), and ushd, usd. From the former comes 
ushactara, oriental, towards dawn ( Burnouf, Yagna, 125, note). As the 
root ush is contracted from vas, the primitive name must have been vasas, 

and the comparison of languages seems to indicate the simultaneous use of 
both forms before the dispersion. 

The long-established connection between ushas and qa¢ is no longer 
disputed, despite the objections of the learned Hellenist Ahrens, who 
would only admit a very indirect affinity.*“' However, to account for the 
word gr. (dor. dd¢, att. e#;), we must start from the ancient theme vasas, 
whose genitive vasasas explains very well the Greek goog, for Fotrocog, T 
he digamma, of which the attic ve still offers a trace, has been lost, and the 
two r's have been deleted between the vowels, as usual. Aeol. avcdg¢, on the 
other hand, seems to be related to ushas, like CLVUU to ush, unless CLV for 
aF comes from a va inversion. Cf. the lacon. a£do = aFafp. 

The same alternative applies to Latin aurora, for ausosa, a form 
augmented by a new suffix, in which au may be the vriddi of u (Cf. uro = 
ush et aurum), or an inversion of va. Cf. auster and the Ved. scr. vastar, 
which enlightens. 

The lith. auszra, aurora (Cf. auszta, the day comes), differs only by the 
suffix and corresponds exactly to the ved. usrd, morning, morning light, 


feminine of usra, luminous, matinal, but, 


xCl Z. S., Ill, 172. His hypothesis of a primitive djav 
theme (Ib., 1G5) seems highly inadmissible. 


Here, too, the syllable au may derive from an older vasrd theme. Aufrecht 
(Z. S., IV, 256 ff.) also quite rightly relates the gr. air matinal, and au matin, 
tomorrow morning. The adv. mane seems to him to be a locative of like the 
scr. wm, from a theme usar, from which come some cases of usra, and 
whose old form vasar is the prototype of = at-ao for curog>and Fewctf. 
These phonic changes are quite similar to those undergone by the name of 
spring, a primitivevasar theme(vasra, va- 

sara), from the rac. t'armais with a meaning probably different from ush 
(Cf. t. I, p. 118). 

Aufrecht's etymology is supported by the Cym- ric gwawr, aurora, 
which he indicates as belonging to the same group, but without otherwise 
justifying his conjecture. Gwawr, in fact, is for gwar, and gwar for gwahar, 
exactly the hypothetical Sanskrit vasar, L'7i = s has disappeared in the 
contraction, precisely as in gwanwyn, spring, from guahannuin, 
guahantuin, allied to scr. va-santa (Cf. t. I, p. 119). I think I also find this 
cymic gwar, also contracted, in irl. for, illumination; but here it's the s that 
has disappeared between two vowels, and fér comes from fosor = vasar, as 
siur, sister, from sisur = scr. s vasar. 

The Germanic languages also have a term for the east, allied to the name 
of dawn, namely anc. allem. ostan, in composition ost, hence ostar, 
towards the east; ags. east, scand. austur, etc. Cf. Cf. zend ushagtara, and 
lat. auster, the south as warm and luminous. This eastern name was linked 
to that of a Germanic deity about whom little is known, but who was 
undoubtedly a personification of morning light and the return of the sun in 
spring. The Anglo-Saxons called her Eastre or Eostra, and celebrated a 
festival in her honor in April, called Esturmonath, as in Old German 
Ostarmanoth, which indicates the existence of a goddess Ostara (Grimm, 
Deut. Myth., 180). The fact that this name has since become that of the 
solemnity of Easter leads us to presume, as Grimm observes, that the cult of 
this goddess was very popular, since her memory has remained attached to 


one of the great Christian feasts. 


2) The cult of the dawn has developed or weakened among the various 
Arian peoples, according to the degree of power of natural phenomena and 
the impressions they aroused. In India, where the splendors of the morning 
are incomparable, the goddess Ushas is constantly invoked with the 
accents of the highest poetry. Vedic hymns present her as a beautiful, ever- 
young woman who, mounted like the sun on a chariot harnessed to red 
steeds or heifers, opens the gates of heaven (dvdrdu divas), awakens all 
creatures and spreads her treasures over the world. All shines around her, 
surrounded as she is by a garment of light, and when the morning sky sets 
ablaze, it's because she's uncovering her shining bosom. She is called the 
daughter of the sky, Dydus, or of Pragdpati, the master of creatures, or of 
Surya, the sun, and sometimes Siiryd, in the feminine form, but also mata 
dcvandm, or mother of the gods, an epithet less explicable, which 
nevertheless shows the high rank she was assigned. She is invoked above 
all to obtain goods of all kinds, food, cows, horses, children, long life and 
so on. In short, she occupies an eminent place in the Vedic pantheon. The 
Avesta, on the other hand, no longer recognizes the aurora as a goddess, but 
substitutes a genie, Uahashina (Oshen), invoked several times in the Yagna 
(Burnouf, Comment. p. 180).' 

The role of the goddess ‘H0Uc¢ in Greek mythology is more limited 
than that of Uskas. However, her cult seems to have been quite widespread 
in ancient times, allied as it was to that of Adonis, son of Dawn and 
Cephalus, also called 'Adiiog, 'EOSOc,and personification of star of the 
sun. 
morning. * As a poetic figure, she is a worthy counterpart to the Indian 
YUskas, and resembles her in many ways. She is the daughter of Hyperion, 
the sun, as Uskas is of Stirya? A chariot harnessed to four winged horses 
carries her young and shining, seated on a golden seat (xpuo "03'¢oi'o$), 
dressed in a fiery yellow peplum (xfoxo7FE9rAo$), extending her white 
wings (A€wo7rr€fog), her rose-colored arms and fingers (poSoTTvtxve, 
poiioiicMTVAog) to the sky. This is how she brings light, activity and joy to 


mortals. 

The myths concerning the Aurora in Vedic India and Greece have been 
the subject of some ingenious comparisons by Max Muller,* but many of 
his interpretations are still questionable and disputed, as is almost 
inevitable in a line of research that leaves so much to the imagination. For 
this reason, I merely draw them to the attention of future investigators. 

The cult of the Aurora, already underdeveloped among the Greeks 
because no sacrifices were offered to her as in India, was further reduced 
among the Romans. We know almost nothing about 

' Cf. Spiegel, Avesta, 3, 41, and Justi, p. 70. 

' Ahrens, Z. S., III, 172. 

- Homer, Hymn. ad solem, v. 6 - Among the Romans, she 
was called the daughter of heaven, as in Rigveda (Preller, 
Rom. Myth., 289). 


* Essai de mythologie comparée, French translation, pp. 
64 ff. 


nothing from Germanic F Ostara, and I don't believe that the Celtic and 
Lithuanian-Slavic mythologies have preserved any known trace of a 


similar cult. 


SECTION Ni. - 


§ 392 THE ELEMENTS. 


The deities we've just reviewed - Heaven, Earth, Sun and Dawn - were 
undoubtedly the first to be personified; they are the only ones, at least, 
whose names and worship are found among several Arian peoples. Neither 
the moon nor the main stars seem to have been deified in principle, and the 
cult of personified elements, whose first traces can still be seen, only 
developed later and in different directions, judging by the considerable 
differences in the names and roles assigned to mythological beings. The 
same is true, and to a greater degree, of the personifications of the moral 
order, which belong to the more advanced phases of polytheism, and which 
have multiplied among the various peoples of the Arian family in an 
independent manner, albeit with analogies based on the very nature of 


things. 


§ 393 THE FIRE. 


The mysterious nature of fire, its connection with the heat and light of 


the sun, the role it plays in the phenomenon of 


lightning, must have struck the imagination of early man, while its useful, 
indeed necessary, applications to human existence inspired a feeling of 
gratitude for this beneficent element. From there, to consider it as a divine 
being, the transition was easy and natural, and already the ancient Aryas 
undoubtedly honored it with a kind of cult. D is certain, at least, that they 
attached to fire a whole set of myths linked to their religious beliefs, to account 
for its origin and its various manifestations; but it is much less certain that they 
went so far as to make it a particular god, and especially one as highly placed as 
the Vedic [Agni was. 

The latter, in fact, seems to be a purely Indian creation; for its name, derived 
from the root of mouvement’, properly designates only material fire as 
essentially mobile, and this meaning is also that of its European correlatives, 
lat. ignis’ lith. ugnis, anc. si. ogni, russian ogoni, etc. The Avesta knows no 
Agni, and fire, atar, only appears in its rank of Yazatas, or secondary deities, 
with the title Ahuramazdao. The Avesta knows no Agni, and fire, dtar, appears 
only among the Yazatas, or secondary divinities, with the title Ahuramazddo 
puthro, or son of Ormuzd.! The Greco-Roman Vulcan has a very different 
character to the Indian Agni, and the Scandinavian Logi (flame), son of the giant 
Forniotr, occupies a very low rank. We can see that each people followed its 
own particular path from the time of dispersion, and that at the time of unity, the 
personification of fire had not yet been achieved. 

It's likely that, in principle, fire was only revered as a useful and beneficent 


element, at first simply as a source of energy. 


* Burnouf, Yacna, p. 377. Cf. Justi, 49; dtar, perhaps 
from ad-lar, the fire that devours. 


first as a domestic fire, then, with a more elevated character, as a sacrificial fire. 
It is especially in this last capacity that the personified Vedic VAgni has 
assumed its high importance. He became the special god of sacrifice, which he 
instituted among men, and of which he is the agent and priest, purdhita, rtvig, 
hotar. He mediates between gods and mortals, for he brings the former to the 
sacred ceremonies on his chariot drawn by red horses, and carries to them the 


offerings of men for whom he is the messenger.' This explains why he is so 


often invoked in the hymns that accompany sacrifices. The sacred nature of fire 
among the Iranians was undoubtedly linked to the same use, at least originally, 
for it is from the zend dtar, fire, that the name of the officiating priest, dtharvan, 
nomin. dthrava or atarvan, preserved in sansc. atharvan, priest of fire, has 
become obscure. 

But alongside this lofty role, the Vedic VAgni has another less solemn and 
surely more ancient one, as protector of the home, family and clan, grhapati, 
vigpati, hence the epithet damtinaS) domesticus, friend of the home, and 
sabhya or sabhéya, who belongs to the sabha, or clan assembly (Cf. p. 78). This 
is the fire of the hearth, held sacred by all Arian peoples, and of which the Greek 
*EO "na and the Roman Vesta are feminine personifications. The attributes of 
the god Agni are divided here, on the one hand between 'EUT/# and on the 
other between Vesta and Vulcan. The two goddesses also represent the fire of 
the hearth and the altar, while the gods are fire in a more general sense. 

' Cf. Lassen, Ind. Ait. 760, and the Rigveda hymns to Agni 


passim. 
of beneficent or fearsome power. The Latin Vol- canus or Vulcanus originally 


referred only to flame, as proven by the comparison of scr. ulkd, for valkd, the 
flame that envelops, from val = rar, circumdare, tegere.'The Greek took on 
the more special character of metal fire 

lurgy, as a result of the development of metallurgy itself. His name, however, 
seems to indicate that, like the early Agni, he originally represented only 
domestic fire. 

This name, which offers no satisfactory etymology in Greek, is probably 
related to scr. sabhd, like the sabhya or sabhéya cited above. I had the good 
fortune to meet with Kuhn on this conjecture, which gives it a great deal of 
consistency in my eyes. However, Kuhn explains the formation of the Greek 
word differently than I do. I had been looking for a compound sabh¢ sthd, i.e. 
the one who stands or remains in the family, analogous to savyéshthd, the one 
who stands on the left, rathésthd, the one who stands on the chariot, the warrior, 
etc.., Kuhn objects to the absence of this form, but it can be inferred from 


compounds such as stri- sabha, assembly of women, nrpasabha, assembly of 


princes, where sabha is neuter.’ The second objection, based on the themes 
savyéshthar and zend rathaéstar, is not decisive either, since compounds with 


sthda are also used. In any case, he prefers, and perhaps rightly so, to explain 


*Grassman (Z. S., 46.164) links Volcanus to the rare root, to 
shine (Dhatup.), hence varcas, radiance, light; primitively, 
according to the D. P., vital energy, vigor, activity, then the 
luminous force of fire and sun. 

> Cf. the D. P. on the word sabhd. 


“HOAIO'TOC by a superlative sabhéyishtha, or sabhéyishtka, the god of the 
family par excellence, just as Agni is called yavuhtha, the youngest ( of the 
gods), or yagishtha, the most venerated ( Z. S., V, 214). We can see that both 
explanations lead to the same result as regards the primitive nature of the Greek 
god.! 

The celestial origin of fire and its transmission to man was already a rich 
source of mythical tradition among the ancient Aryas. Kuhn has given a 
masterly treatment to this whole question in his fine work on The Descent of 
Fire and the Beverage of the Gods. * It shows how these myths were originally 
linked to the process of rotary friction by which fire was obtained, and which is 
found among the most diverse peoples. It was naively imagined that the 
phenomena of celestial fire, lightning and even solar fire, were produced in the 
sky by a similar process. The fire thus produced would then descend to earth, 
sometimes stolen and brought down as a blessing by a bird, or by a mythical 
figure friendly to man, sometimes hurled as a thunderbolt by the hand of a god. 
A host of curious analogies pointed out by Kuhn link together the mythical 
traditions preserved on this subject by the main Arian peoples. 


The phenomena of lightning and thunder, so appropriate to 


? Max Millier ( Z. S. , 18, 212 ) has since fought against 
this etymology and proposed, as a correlative of 
'‘HOxktro¢, \eyavishtha, a very-ordinary nickname for 
Agni, seeking to account for the anomaly of 0 for y.Pott ( 

4,771) does not accept this solution, 
and in turn conjectures a derivation of "0", Contact and 
action of lighting, in composition with outa, but without 
explaining the precise meaning of the resulting 


compound, nor a/orog, from otiéa) (?;. 
2 Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Géttertranks, 
Berlin, 1859. 


to strike men with religious terror, were undoubtedly attributed from the 
outset to the immediate action of a celestial power, as is the case in all religions. 
Later, they were assigned to the superior gods of each mythology, to the Indian 
Indra as well as to the classical Jupiter. The Thérr of the Scandinavians, the 
Donar of the Germans, the Slavic Perun, the Gallic Taranis, etc., even received 
their names from those of thunder. In the Arian languages, these names, along 
with those of lightning, offer a good number of analogies, which I shall refrain 
from enumerating, referring, for thunder in particular, to Grimm's excellent 
work in the Mémoires de T Académie de Berlin. ' That thunder generally takes 
its name from its noise, like lightning from its light or speed, tells us nothing of 
importance, but the terms used to designate the lightning bolt show us how it 
was imagined. I have already spoken elsewhere of the scr. agman = acani, 
lightning and stone, to which responds YOIK’OUV, which Jupiter throws, as 
well as the amar or hammer of the Scandinavian Thorr, which I believe to be 
for ahmar = scr. agmara, lapideus (Cf. 1.1, p. 149 and 150, and t. Il, p. 192, 
note). The scr. ¢aru, lightning, and arrow, weapon, from pr, ¢ar, ledere, dirum- 
pere, is allied to the gr. xgpatiivo¢, coming, according to Grimm (1. cit., p. 11), 


from a subst. xejug = goth. hairus, glaive, etc., and it's 


- Ueber die Nam en des Donners, 1855. The synonymy 
of thunder is very rich, but it is by a singular oversight 
that M. Renan, in his Origine du langage, p. 139, speaks of 
353 names, relying on the authority of Adelung. This 
figure, in fact, is only the indication of a page, and 
Adelung says: "In my ancient history of the Germans, p. 
353, I have cited in proof the names of thunder in the 
European languages". (Milhrid., I, p. 14, introd.) I give 
this not as a criticism of the illustrious scholar, but as an 
apology for myself in case I have fallen into some similar 
misunderstanding. 
also found in irl. caor, erse caoir, lightning tile. A third term, no less ancient, is 


the scr. bhidira, bhidura, bliédura, bhidra, also bhidu, bhidi, bhidaka, from 
bhid, findere, preserved by the irl.-erse beithir, peithir, and probably contracted 


into the pers. bir. The scr. bhidaka, in the sense of sword, is also answered by 
the irl. bideog and the cymr. bidaug (Cf. t. IL, p. 287). This shows that the 
ancient Aryas pictured lightning either as a flaming stone, or as an arrow or 
glaive hurled from the sky. Indians also pictured it as a solid, hard missile, 
vagra, or as an axe, kuliga, paracu. The Latin cuneus, Fallem. donnerkeil, the 


English thunderbolt and our carreau de foudre are linked to similar ideas. 


§ 394. WATER. 


The cult of water as an element is as old as that of fire, and is found in 
varying degrees of development among all Arian peoples. Terrestrial waters, in 
their various forms of springs, rivers, lakes and seas, as well as the waters of the 
sky poured by clouds, were the object of direct veneration at first, then later 
addressed to the personified beings who represented them in particular 
mythologies. The latter are generally creations of a more advanced polytheism, 
and in primitive times there is no well-characterized water divinity. Sea gods, 
such as the Indian Varuna of post-Vedic times, the classical Poseidon and 
Neptune, the Scandinavian Oegir, only came into being after the dispersal, and 
it was mainly among the Greeks and northern Germans, because of their geo- 


strategic position, that the gods of the sea came into being. 
III 89 


In the same way, the waters of the sky, like fire and lightning, were placed 
under the power of the gods who reigned over the atmosphere. On the other 
hand, the waters of the sky, like the fire of lightning, have been placed under the 
power of the gods who reign over the atmosphere - Jndra among the Indians, 
Jupiter among the Greeks and Romans, Odhin or IVuotan among the Germans - 
and have thus ceased to be the object of direct veneration. 

The essential features of an elemental water cult are still found almost 
unaltered among the main Arian peoples. In the Rigveda, as in the Avesta, they 
are still invoked under their proper name, dpas, in the plural and collectively. 
They are called the mothers, the divine ones; they are said to contain Yanirta, a 
mbrosia, and all salutary remedies; they are asked not only for the health of the 
body, but for the purification of the soul from all sin.' For the Iranians, the 
waters created by Ormuzd were also the principal means of purification, 
especially after being consecrated by the zaothra ceremony, which is singularly 
reminiscent of Catholic holy water (Spiegel, Avesta, II, xcn). The use of lustral 
waters in classical antiquity is well known. The Scandinavians regarded the 
waters of heaven as sacred; the Edda calls them heilég votn, and the hellawdc 
of the Germanic Middle Ages, i.e. spring water drawn at midnight, or before 
sunrise, became a powerful remedy and acquired magical properties (Grimm, 
D. Myth., 327). 


These various peoples also shared a common reverence for the 


' Cf. I, 23, 16 and 22. Istud, Aqu;v ! auferte quodcunque sce- I 
est uni in me est, quodve ego per vim feci, quodve imprecatus 
sum. atque mendacium (Trad. de Rosen). 


springs and rivers, which are often deified. In the Rigveda, the Sindha, or Indus, 
is invoked along with Heaven, Earth and Aditi, and later, in the Ramayana, the 
goddess Ganga personifies the Ganges in the most poetic way. The sacred 
rivers of Greece and Italy have also been personified in poetry and sculpture. 
The rivers of Germania, whose names are generally feminine as in India, were 
placed under the power of female aquatic genies (Grimm, D. Myth., 338).' 
According to Procopius (Bell, Goth., Il, 14), the Eastern Slavs held rivers 
sacred and subject to particular goddesses. Examples of sacred lakes can also be 
found among these various peoples, and other traces of water worship can be 
found in all the offshoots of the Arian race. Here, however, as in the case of fire, 
the most complete personifications belong to the time following the dispersion, 
as the diversity of names indicates. The J/w- ras of India, literally those who 
move in water, are not directly related to the Nymphs, Naiads, Nereids or 
Sirens, nor to the Ni.ves and Merminnen of Germania. 

A certainly ancient name for the sea has been preserved, singularly enough, 
in the Irish t triath, in gen. tréthan (Corm., G/., 156 and Fil. Oeng. ). Cf. trethan, 
gl. gurges i. e. maris (Z.2, 264); and tretknach, stormy, stormy (Stokes; Corm., 
1. cit.), treathan (O'Dav., Gi.). As Siegfried has noted, there seems to be an 
obvious connection, first and foremost with TfrraJF 

' The Gauls' worship of rivers and springs is 
sufficiently demonstrated by votive inscriptions to the 
goddesses of Sequana and Flcauna, to the god Borvo, and 


so on. Most river names are also feminine. 
Greek, son of Neptune and ApLQivfirifo, whose name is also linked to it 


and who applied himself to denying it. According to Preller (Gr. M., 126), 

ToITUUV personifies the restless sea, the primitive waters, the old ocean, 

from which spirit, air and sky had emerged. The epithet TjiTtivema, given 

to Minerva, must have meant born of the Ocean. The TpiTOTrctTigtgor 
sons of Uranus and 

Gé (earth), worshipped in Athens, presided over the violence of stormy 

winds, probably especially on the sea for the Athenians. The name Triton, 


which became that of a whole troop of marine gods, was also applied to 


lakes and rivers in Libya and Greece, and became the source of legends 
about Minerva and her birth. 

This shows that the primitive meaning of this name had already been 
obscured by mythical influences among the Greeks. This is even more 
apparent when we go back further to the Aryas of the East. The Rigvéda, in 
fact, mentions a god Trita, according to the D. P., in relation with Marut, 
Vayu, Vata and Indra (the gods of the winds and the atmospheric sky), who 
fights with them against the demonic powers, Vrtra, Tvdash- tra, the dragons, 
and so on. We know so little about him, in fact, that we wouldn't have been 
able to link him to the Greek Triton, were it not for his nickname of 'Aptya 
or Apya, i.e. he dwells in the waters, but far away, in a hidden region, hence 
the customary saying of sending all evil things to Trita. We can't help 
thinking of the sea which, for the Vedic Aryas, must have appeared in a 
mysterious distance. It should be added that the name Trditana, a 
superhuman figure related to Trita, is even closer to TCITOW, -ovog. 

This Trditana reappears among the Iranians, in the Thraétona of the Avesta, 
where he only appears as an ancient hero who enchains the dragon Dahdka, 


and who is 


became Frétin in Huzvar, and the Frédiin, Féridin, of Persian traditions, 

moves further and further away from its original form and meaning. He is, 
however, related to the latter, in that he is called the son of Athvya, 
evidently in ved. Aptya. 

The origin of all these names remains obscure. The scr. ¢rita, like 
TQITOG, means third. Hence the more recent legend of the three brothers, 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, the first, second and third, the last of whom is said 
to have been locked up in a cistern by the other two. It's tempting to think of 
this as a reminder of an ancient trinity of gods - the sky, the earth and the 
sea - the latter lost sight of and relegated to the background by the 
predominance of the other two. 

Be that as it may, it seems impossible to dispute the repeated 
relationships, in a continuous chain from West to East, between Iris triath, 
tréthan, Gr. rprro-, Tf/raw, Scr. TriZa, Trditana, and the Zend Thraétona, 
and not to recognize in them a name of the sea common to the most ancient 
branches of the Arian race.' 

I don't know what connection there is between the Irish triath or 
tréthan, sea, triath (gen. triith\ king, and triath, gen. treithe, wild boar 
(Corm., Gl, 156). Cf. ib., 129, orc treith, porcus regis, for king's son, to 
which corresponds, for form, the twrch trwyth, fabulous boar, of the Welsh 
Mabinagion. 


§ 395. AIR AND WIND. 


The invisible element of air escapes the senses too much to have any 
effect. 


‘ Cf. D. P. passim for Sanskrit, and for Zend."Justi, 
and especially Roth, Z. S. d. Morg. Ges., II, 216. 


wind has never been directly worshipped, but as soon as it begins to move, 
it reveals itself through effects that easily suggest the idea of a superhuman 
power, beneficent or fearsome depending on its action. Wind, like fire and 
water, was undoubtedly personified and divinized at a very early stage. But 
here, as with the latter elements, the simplicity of direct primitive worship 
has given way to a multitude of fictions in particular mvlhologies, where 
things and names vary considerably. The oldest immediate personification 
of wind is probably the Vedic god Vayu or Vata, whose name, like those of 

Agni and the Apas, is simply that of the element in action. H derives from 

the root vd, flare, to which the Zend rata, Pers. ivad, bad, Osset vad, Gr. ai’ 

iTgq¢, etc. also belong, lat. ventus, irl. bdd, cymr. picynt, goth. vinds, anglo- 
sax. wind and wedher, scand. rindr and vedr, anc. ail. wind and werar, lith. 
ivéjas and wétra, anc. si. vetrii, etc. 

The Vedic Vayu is often associated with the higher gods, especially 
Indra, the master of the atmosphere, to whom he lends his swift horses. 
Next to him, in the realm of the air, reigns Rudra, the god of storms, the 
howling one (from rud, ru- dere), accompanied by the troop of Maruts, the 
storm winds, who are his sons. Together, they surround Indra in the battles 
he wages with the demon Vrtra, to free the captive waters within the 
clouds. 

In the Avesta ( Yagna, xxv, 16 ), pure wind and air are still invoked as 
elements. The imagination of the Greeks, especially in their capacity as 
navigators, created a whole new set of personifications and myths that bear 
no resemblance to those of India, and which were partially passed on to the 
Romans. Only in Germanic mythology do we find traces of Vedic names 
and fictions. 

None of the higher gods of Germania answer to Vayu or Vata, but 
Scandinavian tradition knows a giant Vind och Veder, wind and storm, and the 
winter giant Vetr is the son of Vindléni or Vindsvailr, the gale (Grimm, D. 
Myth., 436).! The name of Rudra and his wife Rédasi recalls the Anglo-Sax. 


rddor, the sky, the space where the winds reign, and all the more so as rédasi, 


as a dual of rédas, sky, collectively designates heaven and earth.? The 
traditions relating to Wuotan, as god of the storm, when he travels through 
space at the head of the furious troop {wiithendes heer) or the wild hunt ( 
wilde jagd), offer many features analogous to the myths of Rudra and the 
Maruts? The very name of the latter seems to be preserved in that of the wild 
hunter, Marten, as he is called in Swabia (Grimm, ib., 521).4 Another 
Scandinavian personification of the wind, Kari '(stridens), is like a translation 
of Rudra. H is the son of the giant F&rniotr and father of Jokul, ice, and, with 
his brothers Hier, water, and Logi, fire, he forms a trinity of elements 
analogous to that which we conjectured above for the Indian Trita. 

The preceding comparisons clearly show how primitive mythical 


traditions relating to the wind 


"Cf. the giant Wéjas of the Lithuanians, in the Flood 
tradition, p. 373. 

"Kuhn. Z.S , 111,336. 

3 Cf. Grimm, D. Myth, 515 ff; Mannhardt, Gétterwelt, I, 
108. 

¢ Kuhn also conjectures that Roman Mars was 
primitively a god of storm and wind = Mar ut ( Haupt's 
Zeitschr., V, 491). 


were modified, in India and Germania, according to the nature of the 
respective climates. This is even more obvious in Greece, "where names and 
myths also took on new forms, subordinated mainly to geographical 


conditions. 
SECTION IV. 


§ 396. MYTHS. 


The personified and deified natural beings we have just reviewed 
undoubtedly formed the basis of the polytheism of the ancient Aryas. H is 
certain that this enumeration is still incomplete, and comparative mythology 


has already pointed out, and will later discover, many analogies of names and 


ideas which show that this primitive fund had developed with a certain power 
before the time of dispersion. But, as I said, this comparative study of myths 
has barely begun, and I don't want to get involved in the complex issues it 
raises. We must give the distinguished explorers who are at work in this field 
of difficult research, the Boths, the Kuhns, the Milliers, etc., time to sort out 
the chaos of Vedic myths, and to agree on their interpretation and affinities 
with European myths, before we can attempt an overall work. ' I shall 


therefore confine myself here to a few general considerations. 


' That's why I've left out the Acvindu, the two celestial 
horsemen, whose characters are similar in several 
respects to those of the Dioscuri, Kxarajo and 
NloXv&vxijf /‘Pollua'J, but whose name is only found 
with certainty among the Indians. The zend acpena, 
which seems to correspond, is interpreted differently 
(Cf. Justi, 38). 


The formation of myths is such a natural consequence of the 
personification of cosmic beings and powers, that they spring up and multiply 
in all polytheistic religions. They are not individual fictions imagined at will, 
with a view to imposing them as beliefs, but spontaneous creations of the 
poetic genius of peoples. The interplay of the forces of nature, in its varied 
phenomena, leads us first of all to see in them agents endowed with life, will 
and intelligence; and from then on, every phenomenon becomes an action 
accomplished with some kind of intention. The struggles of the elements 
become battles between supernatural powers, their destructive or beneficial 
effects on men transformed into acts of anger or favor by these same powers. 
All that is mysterious in the origin and order of things is attributed to the action 
of the gods in the past, and gives rise to as many explanatory myths. A myth is 
thus nothing more than an idea or a fact presented in the form of a story, a 
legend, which becomes its poetic expression. A people's mythology is made 
up of all its traditional legends that have become beliefs. It includes 
everything to do with the life of the gods and their relationship with man, 


theogony, cosmogony, the government of the world, national origins, 


institutions, worship, religious morality and so on. None of this is excluded 
from its domain. Just as, in the younger races, history is transformed into 
poetry, so religious ideas and beliefs are transformed into myths to suit the 
imagination of natural men. 

This shows the extent to which mythologies must bear the imprint of the 
national geniuses that created them, and faithfully follow their various 
evolutions. Hence the characteristic differences among the Arian peoples, 
who developed in so many different directions. From the moment of their 
dispersal, the common traditional fund was modified by incessant work. 
Myths have built on myth, and new forms of expression have emerged, with 
exuberant richness among the Indians, with poetic abundance among the 
Greeks, with a character of sombre grandeur among the Scandinavians. This is 
what makes it so difficult to trace the origins of these essentially mobile 
elements, like the imagination that gives birth to them. On the other hand, the 
persistence of certain myths through all transformations is an indisputable 
fact, and it is not without astonishment that we see such a Vedic legend 
preserved to this day in some German folk tale. It is by bringing these 
scattered features together, and illuminating them by studying their most 
ancient forms, that comparative mythology will be able to establish itself on a 
solid foundation. 

This work, I repeat, has begun, and in such a way as to promise the best 
results. To carry it out successfully, one needs to possess qualities that are 
rarely found together: a strong and extensive erudition, a special knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Vedic monuments, a wise and circumspect critical mind, together 
with an exercised poetic sense, and that intuitive imagination that knows how 
to discover the idea in symbolic form. Max Miiller and Kuhn, two of the 
leading scholars in this field, possess these qualities to a high degree. The 
latter in particular, in a series of small special treatises, and more recently in 
his work on the myths of fire and ambrosia, has opened up a variety of veins 
that herald a mine of great wealth. Max Miiller's Essai de mythologie 


comparée also contains many ingenious insights, and raises hopes of further 


work in this vast and little-explored field of research.*“" 


One circumstance, however, is likely to delay the completion of the new 
science for a long time to come: there are still many gaps in the various 
elements that need to be compared. The mythologies of classical antiquity and 
Germania have been the subject of much work, and that of Vedic India is 
becoming better known by the day, but they are about the only ones that lend 
themselves to comparative research. Of the Iranian myths, we now possess 
only scraps, the important field of the Lithuanian-Slavic peoples is still poorly 
studied in this respect, and that of the Neo-Celtic races is almost unexplored. 
Until a Grimm sheds light on these two little-known regions, the comparative 
mythology of the Arian family is bound to remain incomplete. 

Despite the inevitable differences of opinion on such questions,” it is clear 
enough from all the research carried out to date that the primitive Aryas 
already possessed an abundance of religious myths, in which, alongside the 
gods, they depicted beings of various orders, varied creations of poetic 
anthropomorphism and therioinorphism. These myths, at once naive and 
grand in their simplicity, related above all to the phenomena of nature, which 
became like so many dramas played out by higher powers, either to the benefit 
or detriment of humans. It is probable that abstract ideas did not yet occupy the 
place they do in Vedic and Greek mythology. The various mythical elements 


must have had a more immediate reality, a more precise positive meaning, a 


xcil A remarkable work by Mr. Sonne on Greek 
Charities, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift (t. X, 96, 161, 321), 
announces a skilful explorer in this order of difficult 
studies. 

* Max Miller criticizes Kuhn for linking gods and 
myths too exclusively to the transient phenomena of 
clouds, storms and thunder, and believes that, in their 
primitive conception, they were almost always solar. 
The interpretation of Vedic myths is naturally subject 
to many uncertainties. This is illustrated by the Urvacia 
nd Pururavas’ myths, which Lassen, Roth and Miller 
understand in three quite different ways (Cf. Kuhn, 
Herabk. d. Feuers, p. 85). 


more lucid sequence, resulting from their very simplicity rather than from a 
systematic order. If, as Max Miller so aptly put it, mythology is, in a way, no 
more than an ancient form of language, then the mythology of the primitive 
Aryas must have shared the characteristics of their admirable language: 
simplicity of content and richness of form, strength of thought and poetry of 
expression. If we ever succeed in reconstructing its main features, it will offer 


us, like language, a faithful image of the genius of the Arian race. 


SECTION V. 


§ 397 THE CULT. 


Every religion worthy of the name is accompanied by a cult, which 
becomes the expression of man's inner feelings and constant relationship 
with the celestial powers. The forms of worship vary in development 
according to the character of the religions and the degree of social culture, 


from the simple act of 


from individual worship to public ceremonies, surrounded by pomp and 
solemnity, and performed by a strongly constituted priesthood. Everything 
we know about the ancient social state of the Aryas leads us to believe that 
their forms of worship must already have been of the most primitive 
simplicity, and this is confirmed by the data of comparative philology. 
There is nothing to indicate the existence of a constituted priesthood, or of 
buildings dedicated to the gods. The names of the priest, the temple“the 
idol, the altar, offer none of the analogies that would take them back to 
times of unity. But, on the other hand, the terms relating to religious 
sentiment, adoration, piety, faith, prayer and, above all, sacrifice, clearly 
prove that the primitive Aryas honoured their deities with a sincere and 


fervent cult. 


§ 398 ADORATION. 


The ancient language was already rich in expressions to express the act 
of worshipping the gods with respect and love. Here are the main ones: 

1) Scr. nam, inclinare, then, in the middle, inclinare se vene- randi 
causa. - Hence namas, greeting, veneration (denom. na-'masy}, namasya, 
venerable, namasyd, adoration, namata, master, lord (respected), etc. 

Zend nemailh, nomin. nemo, adoration, nemaqy, denom. adore. - Pers. 
namidan, incline towards, namaz, adoration, prayer, devotion, worship, 
namazi, devotee. 

I have already spoken (t. II, p. 21 and 22) of the divergent meanings 


taken on by the root nam in Gr. Ftywy, Goth. niman, etc. 


I still believe that se inclinare and venerari are the primitive ones, and that 
tribuere, distribuere, first had the sense of honoring with a gift (Cf. scr. 
namas, gift, present), just as allem. verehren is used in the double sense of 
venerating (aliquem) and offering respectfully (aliquid ali- cui). The 
religious meaning is still preserved in -ptoc = scr. namas, which, like Latin 
nemus, -oris, designated a consecrated wood. 

Another coincidence is that of the Gallic nemttum = fanum; cf. 
Vernemetis, fanum ingens (Venant. Fortun., I, 9), the place names 
Nemetacum, Nemetocenna, Vememetum, Tasinemetum, etc., a term 
preserved in Old Irish nemed, sacellum (Z.,” 87), where however the last 
two consonants must be aspirated. Old Armorican also offers nemet, 
nimet, sylva (sacra) (Z.” , 87). To the same root belongs the ancestral Cymr. 
nom, iemplum (Z.’ , 87); cf. the modern nwf, sacred, nyfed, holiness. The 


dX" whose 


meaning of sacred wood is still found in Anglo-Sax. nimi 
origin could well be Celtic, since it is missing from other Germanic 
dialects. 

2) Scr. bkag, colere, fovere, amare; bhayana, worship, bhakta, 
adored, bhakti, cult, faith, devotion, etc., zend baz, to give, sacrifice. - 
Armenian bashdel, to adore, bashdon, worship. 

See p. 415 for names of God related to this root. 


3) Ser. rf, var, colere, venerari (eligere, optare, etc.); ved. rara,cultor 


(Rigv., I, 88, 2). 


XCII Grimm, D. Myth.“ 372, after VIndic. pag.'. De 
sacris sylva- rum quz nimidas vocant. 


Zend veré, venerari; vairya, one to whom one must turn to obtain the 
object of one's desires (Burnouf, iagna, 174); va- rena, faith. - Pers. 
waridan, to be attached to something, par- ivarish, adoration, d-war, 
certainty. 

Benfey reports here the gr. aja, for Ycq>a (Gr. H7., I, 319), 
ciymf)priest, etc. 

The Latin vereor, revereor, expresses respect mixed with fear; cf. 
verecundia, reverentia, ver enter, etc. 

Here perhaps, with / for r, as in lat. volo, goth. v'tijan = scr. vr, velle, 
cymr. gwolaeth or gwolwch, adoration, hence gwolychu, to adore. 

Finally, the ancestral Slavonic vériti, credere, vera, fides, vérinu, 
fidelis, Russian viera, pol. wiara, faith, religion; lith. wéra, id., etc. (Cf. 
zend varena), complete a series of analogies that extends to almost the 
entire Arian family. 

It should be noted that these terms are closely allied to those which, in 
several languages, express truth, such as that which is excellent in itself, lat. 
verus, veritas, gerinan. war, cymr. gwir, irl. fir, firinne, etc. 

4) Scr. van, ban, colere, servire, amare, petere; vén, id. Hence vana, ad 
oration, vanin, who adores, vanas, attraction, amiability; véna, sacrifice = 
gagna (Naigh., 3, 17), properly desire, vow; véna, adj., loving, desiring (D. 
P.). - Cf. zend van, to protect, to guard. 

Here the lat. venero, veneror, and its derivatives, denom. from an 
ancient theme vener = venes = ved. vanas; also venus, in venustus, and 
Venus, -eris, the goddess of love. 

To van ou vén, cupere, is linked the goth. véns, hope, expectation, 
vénjan, espérer, scand. van, von, fiducia, spes, ags. wén, anc. allem. wan, i 
d., et opinio.- Cf. anc. allem. wini, amicus. 


5) Scr. sév, colere, ministrare, venerari; hence sévd, ado- 


ration, homage, service, sévitar, worshipper, séritva, devotion, etc. . 

The gr. (r/Sto, -optca,venerate, 5 
ourfc&f¢, ungodly, has long 
been compared, 
saint, etc. I know of no trace of it elsewhere.! ' 

6) Scr. yag, colere et sacrificare, inaugurare, initiare; ya- g ana, 
worship, sacrifice. - Zend yaz, colere deos, sacrificare, yazata, worthy of 
worship, name of secondary deities, ydza, worshipper; ya¢na, sacrifice 
with prayer, etc. 

It is also found in Greek -optai (root iy), to venerate, hence ay’s, holy = 
scr. yagya, adorandus, <y<C*b consecrate, ayvog¢, pure, sacred, etc. The 
spiritus asper here replaces Vy sanscrit, as in tytefoc, cicur, de yam, 
domare, etc. 

7) Sansc. di (cdyati), vereri, venerari, with apa and ni, to respect with 
awe; ved. cayu, respectful, apaciti, veneration. 

As éi is synonymous with éit, animadvertere (Cf. p. 283), we can 
compare the ancest. si. éitati, aitovati, colere, from which éisti, honor, 
cistitell, cultor, citilishte, veneratio, etc.; illyr. citait, cjastati, Polish czczic, 
adore; Lithuanian czéstis, honor, praise, etc., with the French czéstis, 
honor, praise. 

8) Scr. ¢lagh, laudare, celebrare; ¢lagha, praise, service, ¢laghya, 
venerable, respectable. 

I think I find this root in the Irish sleigh, sleachd, adoration, 
sleachdaim, to adore. On Magh Slecht, campus adorationis, from ancient 
Ireland, see. O'Connor, Proleg. ad rer. hibern. script, vet. XXII ff. 


9) Ser. mah and mahay, colere, honorare, properly without 


' Cf. Bopp (Vergl. Gr.*, 2 , 238), Curtius (Gr. Et.’ , 
538), etc. 
augere, magnificare, from the general meaning of mah, muha, maliant, great, 
pAyaG' magnus, etc. Cf. mafth, cres- cere, augeri. - Hence mahita, adored, 


venerated, '‘malia, mahas, religious solemnity, sacrifice, vedic mahiyu, eager 


to adore, etc. 

I compare the Cymr. rnyg, inygr, myged, venerated, solemn, majestic, 
glorious, holy, mygaw, honor, solemnize, etc., with the Gaulish Mogounus 
(Apollo). Cf. Gallic Mogounus (Apollo), (Orelli, Insc., 2000), Mo- gonti 
(deo), (ib., 2026, Britann.), and the names of men, Mo- ghetius (Gruter, 1070, 
7, Cisalp.), Mogovius (Antiquités de Nimes, 94), Mogetilla (Gruter, 1099, 6, 
Cisalp.), Moguinna (547, 8, Arel.), etc. 


§ 399 HOLINESS. 


The objects of religious veneration take on a character that we express by 
the epithets of holy OR sacred, an abstract quality that can be linked to the 
various notions of purity, respect, salvation, power, etc. The ancient language 
undoubtedly possessed more than one expression of this kind, but there are 
only a few that we can attribute to it with any certainty. The ancient language 
undoubtedly possessed more than one such expression, but only a small 
number can be attributed to it with any certainty. However, several of those 
that belong to particular languages have no indigenous etymology, and find 
their probable explanation in Sanskrit, which in any case dates them back to a 
very remote era. 

1) The most interesting of these terms is zend ¢peiita, holy, because it is 
obviously found in lith. szwen- tas, szwyntas, anc. prus. Siointé, lett. svehtas, 


as well as in anc. si. svétii, Russian sviatdi, pol. swiéty, illyr. svet, Bohem. 


ni 30 swaty, etc., 
everywhere with an abundance of derivatives. The ¢p zend, in fact, regularly 
responds to the Sanskrit pr, as well as to the Slavic lith.szw, sv. The root and 
proper meaning of ¢peiita are still somewhat uncertain, in the absence of a 
corresponding Sanskrit form (¢vanta?). The superlative ¢pitama, next to 
¢pénista, leads to ¢pi (¢payéiti), to purify, hence ¢paéta, white = scr. p-éta, 
id., from a hypothetical root pn allied to p*u, album esse. Cf. goth. hveits, 
white, anc. si. svéta, lux, lith. szwétimas, szwésas, id. Haug ( Gathdas d. 
Zoroast., II, 98, etc. ) also translates gpenta by white, linking it to ppi, 
lucidum esse, au partie, prés, ¢pén for c¢pyan, hence the adj. ¢penta, ¢penvat, 
compar. ¢panyao, superl. ¢pénista (ib., 120, 124). Benfey (Sdmav. GL, p. 
187) also assumes a Scr. root ¢vi = ¢vit, to which he relates the ved. ¢vatra, 
wealth ("brilliance"?), and a word ¢vanta whose precise meaning he does 
not indicate, but which he compares to ¢penta. The idea of holiness would 
thus derive from that of light or purity. Weber, however (Ind* Stud., I, 324), 


relies on the ved. ¢a-¢vant, permanent, from the rac. cu = ¢vi, crescere, to 
link the idea of holiness to that of growth, permanence or eternity. “CY 


2) Zend asha, ashi, means both holiness and purity, truth, like ashya, 
ashavan, ashivat, holy and pure; but the root here is even more uncertain than 
for ¢peftta. Burnouf ( Yacna, p. 16) compares scr. aécha, clear, transparent, 
whose origin, however, is just as problematic. As accha, in the sense of bear, 
is probably derived from rksha, in Prakrit riééha ( D. P., v. c. ), and as the sh 
zend responds more than once to the Sanskrit ksh (tash = taksh, etc.), we can 
conjecture a primitive theme aksha, akshi. Now, in Sanskrit, these are all 
names of the eye, to which zend ashi, eye, corresponds, and the character of 
transparency, clarity, could not find a better application. I therefore believe in 
a common derivation of these various terms from the root aksh, permeare, an 
augmented form of ac, id.*Y 

XCIv For zend, cf. ¢peiita, holy, i.e. propitious, which 
increases, according to Justi, from the root ¢pan, to 
grow, to prosper; hence also ¢pananh, increase, 
holiness; ¢pénvant. holy, compar. ¢panj/do, superl. 
cpénista. According to the D. P., cagvant means always 
reappearing and acting, frequens. Benfey's ¢vdnta is 
given only with the conjectural meaning of tranquil, 
peaceful, from a lost root ¢vam. Cf. also on this group of 
words, Pott, Wb., I, 70-4; and, for ¢penta, Spiegel, Beitr., 
5,401. 


XCV I see that Justi (39) similarly derives asha from 
akhsh, to see, with the proper meaning of transparent 


In any case, Burnouf already compares it with ashya gr. driog., saint, 
irioriig, holiness, but without explaining the presence of the rough spirit. 
Benfey ( Gr. WI.; I, 436) tries to account for this, using the scr. svaccha (su 4- 
aééhd), quite transparent, quite clear, so that dtnog would be for ffToriog - 
hypoth. xvacchya or svakshya, as i$v¢, gentle, is for = scr. svadu. - This 
pairing seems preferable to that proposed by Kern ( Z. S., VIII, 400 ), of orto¢g 
with satya, true, the latter word already being represented by éreog, according 
to Kuhn (Z. S., IV, 400), supported by Sonne (Z. S., X, 345). 

3) Ihave already mentioned in the previous §, no. 6, the gr. atyjo¢, holy = 
scr. yayya, adorandus. A third synonym, rtfos, was taken by Kuhn from scr. i 
sldra, strong, robust, lively, prosperous, flourishing, etc., often used in 
Rigveda as an epithet of the gods. In Homer, /hed¢ is still very close to the 
Sanskrit meaning, for example in iepcg¢ crr“a/rc¢, iegog JICpog, Ityov yMog = 
scr. ishiram manas, vigorous spirit-. 
reux, an expression found in a Vedic passage (Kuhn, Z. S., Il, 274).The 
deletion of the sibilant between two vowels is regular, and the spiritus asper 
may have servi to compensate. 

4) The lat. saneio, sa natus and sacer undoubtedly belong to the same 
root, but there is little agreement on their origin. Pott thinks with doubt of the 
scr. gank, timere, because of the respect mixed with fear; then he proposes, as 
more probable, a compound of su, cum, with anc, colere, venerari {Et. F.*”’ 
,1, 232). It may be objected, however, that Va should be long. Benfey attempts 
to assimilate sanatus and sacer with the word svacéha, which he used to 
explain oriog. A better solution, it seems, would be to use the root sac, 
venerari, properly sequi, hence the ved. sacathya, respectful.' 

5) On Goth. veihs, sacer, and Cymr. inyg, ‘saint, see pp. 401 and 465. Of 
these various comparisons, the first two alone, with Zend ¢pefita and asha, 


are sufficient to admit pro-ethnic origins. 


XCVI Pott, more recently (ILW’ 6., 3, 328), also 
relates sancio to the root sac, according to him, properly 
to determine, stop, defend, hence sanctus, that which is 
fixed, inviolable, sacred, pure, divine, etc. 


§ 400 FAITH, DEVOTION, PIETY. 


The religious feeling that penetrates the human soul in the presence of 
divine things is a mixture of respect and awe, but also of trust and love. 
Through faith, man completely surrenders himself to the higher powers whose 


reality he recognizes; through piety, he strives to 


to conform one's actions to one's belief, and to render to God, or to the 
gods, what is due to them in veneration and obedience. Monotheism or 
polytheism, a religion has no real life except through active faith, without 
which it is no more than a vain formalism, and it is through doubt and 
indifference that religions perish. Primitive beliefs, in their naive sincerity, 
do not yet know these dissolving principles, and those of the ancient Aryas 
must have had the vigour of the genius proper to their race. 

The terms that refer to religious feeling have varied greatly with the 
beliefs themselves, and as they belong to particular languages, we don't 
need to deal with them. Only a few give rise to interesting comparative 
observations. 

1) The ser. ¢rat, faith, respect, which has become indeclinable, which 
already testifies to its antiquity, is used in the Rigveda in combination with 
the verbs dhd, tenere, habere, and kr, facere, but usually with the former. 
Thus (I, 103, 5): grad Indrasya dhattana virydya, fidem habete Indrz 
potes- tati; and I, 104, 6: graddhitaii té mahaté indriyayd, fides habita (est) 
tuz magne potentize, etc. Hence the subst. graddha, n., or graddha, f., faith, 
purity, respect, also graddadhana, and ¢raddadhat, ¢raddhavat, ¢raddhdalu, 
etc., faithful, believer. These are especially religious terms, and the 
personified Craddhd is invoked in a hymn celebrating her power.' It is she, 
Faith, who lights the fires of Agni and offers the holocaust. Piety of heart 
gives Craddha and Craddha gives wealth. "O Craddha! "cries the inspired 


singer, make us full of "you! D 


’ See Rigv. Rigv. trad. by Langlois, t. IV, p. 447. 


As for the proper meaning of ¢rat, it would be equivalent to that of 
mrric, faith and bond, as well as to that of religio, if, as Weber and Bopp ( 
Vergl. Gr., I, 221) think, it derives from ¢rath, ¢rantk, ligare, despite the 
difference in the dentale. 

What gives this ancient monosyllable particular importance is that it is 
obviously found, and also composed with the root dhu, in the Latin cre-do, 
for cret-do, to lend, cre-didi; cf. crad-dadhati, etc.' The Irish creidim, 
cymr. credu, may be modeled on Latin, but its ancient form and the variety 
of its derivatives suggest an independent origin. Thus, according to Stokes 
(Bcitr., I, 458), the ancient cretim is for crettun, from creddim = 
craddadhdmi, and from there comes cretem, fides (Z.’ , 10), erctmech, 
fidelis (ib. 640), irl. mod. creideamh, creidmhan and creidinheach, with 
suffixes foreign to Latin. Other derivatives are creadhal, religious, believer 
( Cf. scr. craddhdlu), ereatair, id., creadhra, piety, creathar, sanctuary, 
reliquary (Cf. cymr. crair, id.), perhaps also creth, creath, science, 
judgment, and crcatha, the learned, the clergy. 

2) I mentioned above (p. 463) the zend rarena, faith, and its litho- 
Slavic correlatives. I refer you to the relevant article. 

3) An interesting term is anc. irland. crabud, crabid, devotio, religio 
(Z. , 792), cymr. crefydd, hence cruibdeach, pious (Stokes, Ir. Gl, p. 92). 
Cf. irl. mod. crdbhad, craibh- theach, crdbhach, etc. - | think I can relate it 
to the scr. root grambh, with the prefix vi, confidere, hence idgrambha, 
faith, trust, affection, vigrabdha, trusting, faithful, etc. The deletion of the 
m explains the non-aspiration of the b between two vowels in crabud. 

* Pott, Et. F.I, 187. 

4) The origin and proper meaning of lat.jom, to appease, satisfy, 
reconcile through sacrifice, honor and purify religiously, hence plus, 
pietas, piamentuni, pia-culum, expiatio, etc., have been the subject of more 
than one conjecture. Pott /Ert. F.’ , I, 207) thinks of scr. priya, dilectus, 
gratus, from pri, amare, but also purify. Kuhn (Z. S., V, 216 ) also identifies 
pius and priya, in Pali piya. Ebel (Z. S., IV, 447 ) has strong doubts about 


this connection, and Aufrecht (ib., V, 360 ) even more so, because of the os 
quepiihio’ ombr. piho. Kern (Z. S., VIL, 275) thinks of the ved. piy, to 
torment, but the t of pro is brief, and the transition of meaning can only be 
explained in a very forced way. Why not turn instead to the root ved./n', pi 
(piyati), explere, augere, opimare, recreare? ' From there to the various 
meanings of pio and its derivatives, the transition would certainly be more 


natural.” 


§ 401 PRAYER. 


The immediate expression of religious feeling is the act of prayer, 
through which man puts himself in direct and intimate contact with the 
Divinity. Prayer, whether individual or collective, constitutes worship in 
its simplest form, and remains an essential element in all its subsequent 
developments. It's clear, then, that the ancient Aryas must have invoked the 
gods they worshipped with sincere faith. They undoubtedly had several 
terms for the action of praying; but as these 

‘Cf. Riyv., I, 79, 3, rtasya payasd piyanah, pluvize 
latice recreans (Rosen). 

* Bugge (Z. S., 19, 406) thinks that pius is derived 


from quius, and compares the scr. éi (cdyati), to fear, 
and to respect, hence ciiyu, adject., respectful (D. P.). 


ternies can be linked to very diverse ideas, such as those of asking, 
desiring, invoking, adoring, etc., it is very-difficult, in the midst of fairly 
numerous analogies, to distinguish those that applied more specifically to 
religious prayer, and all the more so as transitions from one meaning to 
another are frequent. With one or two exceptions, the similarities that 
follow are fairly isolated, which detracts from their value, which their 
number only imperfectly compensates for. 


1) Ser. prach, rogare, et precari, laudare; d-prach, precibus Celebrare; 


prcha,ptvhana,prachami,demande, etc. 

Zend pere<p rogare, querere, fraca, request; pers. pursi- dan, to ask, 
pursd, request; osset farsun, to ask; kourde persim, I ask. 

Lat. preeor, pres, precatio, et proco, procor, procac, pro- catio, etc. 

Cymr. (?) parchu, perchi, to venerate, parch, respect, etc. But is this 
meaning primitive or secondary? 

Goth. frai h net n ( frah, frehun, frai bans), rogare; ags. fraeg- nan, 
scand. fregna, anc. allem. fragcn, from fraga’fraba, ques- tio. Cf. forsca, 
id. and forscon’ queerere, efc. 

Lith. praszyti, to ask, praszimas, request. 

Ane. si. prositi, petere, prositeli, mendicus; Russian prositi, to ask, 
prosiba, prayer, request; Polish prosic and prosba, etc. 

This is the only root that has generally survived. 

2) Scr. rr, vur, optare, eligere, venerari, etc. This rac. already 
mentioned ( Cf. p. 462 ) takes on the 9° class, rrnité, the meaning of 
expetere, petere aliquid ab aliquo. Cf. d-rar, adorer en priant, demander par 
la priére (Benfey, Sadmav. Gl., p. 176).' 

I compared above, with Benfey, the gr. for prayer, etc. 

As var, in the sense of tegere, contracts to wr, ir- ndti = vrnoti (Cf. tima 
, wool, for varna), the meaning of pray may be related to irl. umaidhe, 
urnaighe, erse urnuigh, prayer. 

3) Scr. th, attendere, animadvertere, etc. ( Cf. p. 291), with the prefix 
api, adiré, colere. From aha, piety, devotion, pious meditation ( andacht, D 
.P.). Cf. erse tidh = igh, attention, respect, desire, love, hope. 

Pott (Et. F.’ , I, 235) compares the gr. tv%p/uu, pray, prayer, etc., and 
Kuhn adopts this connection ( Z. S., X, 240). ? 

4) Ser. labh, obtinere; Jabhasa, requester, solicitor. Pers. /abidan, to 
pray, /ab, labah, prayer. 

To the desiderative of /abh, lips, obtinere velle, cupere, is perhaps 


linked the gr. Anrro“fiU, éol. Aurtrof4M, to ask, desire, pray, beg, 


contracted into XiropM, hence Am/, prayer, etc. Cf. Iliad, ix, 502, where 
the Prayers, Mrou, are personified as daughters of Jupiter. 

5) Ser. nu, nt ( nduti ), laudare, celebrare, clamare; nu, nuti, nava, 
praise, etc.;ved. ndu, voice (Naigb., I, 11). 

Gr. pray insistently, beg, implore. 

Cymr. neu, neuaw, to pant, to long for. 

Cf. pers. nawidan, to shout, to complain, nawd, nuwd, cry, sound, 
voice, etc. 

- According to the D. P., only choose, desire. 


* Curtius (Gr. Et*, 654) doubts this, because of the 
difference in the proper meanings. 


6) Scr. hvé (hvayati, havaté, hvatd, etc.), vocare, invocare, petere, 
orare; hiita, invoked, hiiti, invocation. 

Zend zbé or zba f zbdyémi), invocare, zbdlar, invocator (Spiegel, 
Avesta, II, cxn). 

Ane. si. zvati (zova), vocare, zvanié, clamor; Russian zvati, to pray, 
invite, call; Polish zwaé (zowe), to call, name, etc. 

7) Scr. mad, petere, rogare, in Vedis (Westerg.), also laudare (areati, 
Naigh., 3, 14), propr. exhilarare. 

Anc. si. moliti, precari, motiva, molitva, preces, Russian mo- lift, to pray 
to God, etc. Z is here for d or for dl; cf. Polish niodlié, to pray, modla, 
prayer, and the suffix d/o of the Western Slavs, more complete than the /o 
of the ancest. si. (Schleicher, For- menlehre, p. 129). The lith. malda, 
prayer, seems to be for mada. 

The change from d to Z seems more certain in IRL. mo- /aim, to praise, 
moladh, praise, cymr. moli, to celebrate, to adore, mawl, moliant, molud, pr 
aise, adoration, etc. 

8) Scr. ish (icchati), desiderare, lécha, desire, iééhu, desirous; 
ishudhy, to pray, implore, ishudhy d, prayer, etc., according to the D. P., 
from a subst. ishu; cf. ishtiy, to desire. 


Zend ishudy, to pray, ishud, prayer (Haug, Gathds, I, 245). 


Bopp ( Veryl. Gr., 1,66) regards ich as derived from isk, and compares it 
with Pott fEt. F.' , I, 269) the anc. ail. eiscon, petere, poscere, ags. aescian, 
scand. aeskia, etc., to which we must add the irl. aiscim, the lith. jészkoti, 
and the anc. slave iskati (au prés. ishta), queerere. Similarly, with loss of the 
sibilant, Goth. aihtr6n, mendicare, from a root ih, where the A is for éh, asi 
nfrah = scr. prach, from prask. This ihis also answered by the Greek uc, in 

; cf. TFfoio'O'Ofuw, 


precari. 
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9) Scr. bhan (Naigh., 3, 14), laudare, colere. 

Anglo-sax. bén, prayer, bénsian, beg, angl. boon, scand. bon, baen, etc. 

10) Scr. gandh, rogare (Dhatup.). 

Anc. irl. guidim, precor (Z.” , 429), guide, prex (id., 247); rac. g ad = g 
and, in ro-gdd-sa, rogavi te, ro-gadammar, rogavimus (id. 440, 993). Cf. 
O'R., Dict. gadh and guidhe, prayer. 

11) Ser. il, id, precari, precibus colere; laudare, celebrare. Cf. ila, ida, 
the outpouring prayer, personified as a goddess and daughter of Manu. 

Ane. irl. ailiu, precor, ail si, oravit (Stokes, Beitr., 111,48). Irl. mod. 


ailim, to pray, she, prayer. 


§ 402. SACRIFICE. 


Sacrifice is the complement of prayer, and its use is lost in the mists of 
time. In addressing the Divinity to pay homage, to deflect its wrath or to 
invoke its benefits, the man of primitive times, in his simple and naive 
belief, imagined nothing better than to conciliate celestial favor through 
offerings. His most precious possessions, the products of his flock or the 
fruits of his labor, seemed to him the most appropriate gifts to please the 
God he worshipped. Genesis shows us the first examples of these two 
types of sacrifice in Abel and Cain. The ancient Aryas, who were both 
shepherds and farmers, undoubtedly limited themselves to these two types 


of offering, which moreover remained in common use. 


used in all subsequent eras. A comparison of the terms used to refer to 
sacrifices seems to show that they consisted mainly of libations, but that 
certain animals were also immolated. On the contrary, nothing indicates 
that the appalling custom of human sacrifice, practised later in barbaric 
times, saddened the cult of the ancestors of our race. 

1) In my search for the etymology of the Germanic name for God (p. 
424), I have already spoken of the Scr. hu root, sacrificare, usually 
identified, but wrongly I believe, with the Greek S'Jai, and whose primitive 
meaning must have been projicere, effundere and libare. I'll add a few more 
developments here. 

In addition to the derivatives of hu already mentioned, which obviously 
relate to libation, such as havis, héma, clarified butter, also hdmi, havya 
(libandum), havishya, hotra (Cf. the synonym ghrta, from ghr, effundere, 
conspergere ), we also find Ghdva, from a -f- hu, a kind of vessel for 
pouring, and above all guhii (redoubled root guhdti), the spoon used for 
sacrificial libations. Accordingly, as I said, hotar, the sacrificer, must have 
originally meant the one who pours. But as clarified butter was poured on 
the altar fire, the root hu was later applied equally to the igneous sacrifice 


and to sacrifice in general. Cf. armen. zohel, to sacrifice, zoh,sacrifice. 


The Greek XfVOU, which corresponds exactly to hu, has retained its 
proper meaning of pouring, spreading, but also applies more specifically to 
the libatory sacrifice. Thus xiw&cuis used with to refer to libations for 
the 
(Cf. héma and hava) refer to the libamen itself (Cf. inferiz, and X” 
téty)o¢> the probation holder); 


is also the libatory vessel, and action of 
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spread the consecrated flour. On the other hand, %vpo¢s flux, liquid, juice in 
general (Cf. hdmi, water, and lat. humor, hu- midus\ YvT£a, vase, %OC!MI 
9 crucible, etc. (Cf. for the suffixes hdtar, hdtra, havana), are related to 
%VUOU in its proper sense. This parallelism of derived forms leaves little 
doubt as to the original meaning of scr. hu. ! 

As I have already pointed out, a similar but inverse relationship can be 
observed between the roots dhu or dhi, agitare, and the Greek Svct). Here, it 
is Sanskrit that has retained the proper meaning, while Greek, without 
abandoning it, has taken on that of sacrificing, no longer by libations, but by 
the smoke of incense. Hence -9'uog¢, Sutria, "S'urgAre, sacrifice, offerings, 
incense, sacrificer, etc.". The scr. dhtima, smoke, and dhtipa, incense, 
dhiipay, incense (Cf. for TtfCofc), etc.), are closely related to the special 
meaning of the Greek; but, as no Sanskrit name for sacrifice derives from 
dhu, there is no proof that this meaning dates from the time of unity. 

2) The scr. sava, savana, and the zend havana also refer to libation as 
names of sacrifice. The root su (sunoti), zend hu, is applied in the Vedas and 
Avesta to the action of extracting the juice of the milkweed plant by 
pressure, to compose soma, haoma, the sacred drink offered to the gods, and 
personified as a divinity. Its 

1 On the identification of hu roots not admitted by 
Curtius, see Aufrecht's expanded article (Z. S., 14, 
2G8). In it, he shows that, in the Rigvéda, offerings are 
very generally liquid substances, havis, ghrta, dgyu, 
sarpis, s6ma, drapsa, etc. Never hu, either in the 
Rigvéda or in the Rigvéda, are they liquid substances. 
Never in the Rigvéda, nor later, is hu used as yag, when 
referring to sacrificial animals, and héma, hétra, 
everywhere refer only to libations of clarified butter. 


The Greek Qvtiv, on the other hand, was linked only to 
the idea of incense, of which the scr. hu offers no trace. 


primitive meaning, however, must have been that of effun- dere, asperyere, 
in general. Indeed, it can hardly be separated from su, sti (savati, sduti), 
gignere, i.e. effundere semen, and the derivatives sava, savara, stima, sama, 
water, sarana, sutyd, religious ablution, would not be explained by the 
restricted meaning given to the ved. root su. This is confirmed by 
comparison with the Greek u#, pleuvoir, utrig, ufta, etc. Cf. also with sava, 
water and suc, Irish sabh, saliva, subh, sub- han, suc, Anglo-Sax. seawe, 
anc. allem. sou, lith. sywa, id. (Cf. t. I, p. 159). # 

The only comparable term in European languages as a name for sacrifice 
appears to be Goth. sauths, for in Ulphilas. Cf. scand. saudhr, victima and 
vervex, ovis. Grimm, it is true, relates it to a verb siuthan, to boil, inferred 
from Scand. siodha, ags. seadhan, anc. German siudan, pointing out that, 
among the Scandinavians, the flesh of the victims was boiled after the 
sacrifice (.D. Myth., 49, 2° ed.). But it might be objected, it seems, that this 
would not express the act performed towards the gods, since boiled meat 
was not offered to them. The sheep may have been called saudhr, as an 
animal ordinarily destined for sacrifice, and the goth. sauths, if it really 
derives from su with the suffix th, will have generalized its primitive and 
special meaning of libatory offering. This connection is all the more 
plausible given that another Gothic term, saun, scand. son, anc. allem. 
suana, expiatio, satisfactio, also appears to be related to su and the 
derivative savana, purificatory ablution ( Pott, Et. F.’ , 1, 213 ). 

3) The sansc. gasana designates the sacrifice of an animal, and properly 
means immolation, cCa/yy, from the rac. gas, occi- dere, ferire. Cf. bas, 


kans, ca'dere, kash, cash, gash, occidere 


( Dhatup. ). The same root appears to be found in Pers. kushtan, to 
immolate and sacrifice, hence kushish and kushtar, sacrifice. 

Here again, Germanic languages seem to have preserved a term of the 
same origin, namely Goth. hunsi, sacrifice, hunsljan, sacrifice, responding 
to a nasal form caris - kaite. Scand. htis! and Anglo-Saxon litisel, hisul, 
have taken on the Christian meaning of eucharist and sacrament. Latin 
hostia, whose A corresponds neither to the Germanic A nor to the Sanskrit 
¢ or k, should not be compared. 

4) Alongside hu, yag is the Sanskrit word for sacrifice. Its proper 
meaning seems to be that of offering, as yag, d-yag,sv is also used for dare, 
largiri. This root, which has numerous derivatives, yagna, yagatha, yaga, 
igya, ishti, sacrifice, yagi, yagyu, yagvan, yashtar, sacrificer, etc., is found 
in Zend yaz, from which yagna, yagarlh, sacrifice, etc., is derived. Cf. 
Armenian iazel, sacrifice to idols, iashd, ashd, sacrifice, etc. 

The only European analogy reported so far is that of the Greek -opccti, 
to venerate, ay/og, sacred, etc. already mentioned above (Cf. p. 464). 

5) The Sanskrit adjective gdriithya is used as an epithet of 
Vagvamédha or horse sacrifice, and the subst. gdrtittha or gdrtittha 
designates a sacrifice in which a triple oblation was made. If we compare, 
with the D. P., the Ved. word gariitha, the noisy one, we are led to the rac. 
gr, gar, to rustle, to call, to invoke, hence gara, noise, call, greeting, and 
yaritar, invoker, singer, worshipper. The gdrtitliya was thus a sacrifice 
accompanied by invocations and noisy singing. 

As the Slavic 7, pronounced in the French style, regularly corresponds 


to the Sanskrit ¥, primitively g, we can compare 


ancest. si. jréti) po-jirati’ sacrificare, with its derivatives jritett = garitar’ 
Jritsa, jrutsi, sacerdos, jriitvajrenié, sacrificium, Russian jertva, pol. 
zerlwa, illyr. ziartva, id., etc. The ancestral si. jrélo, vox, is still linked to the 
primitive meaning of bruire, as is the Russian jurttt) gronder, juriba, 
gronderie, etc. 

6) It's also worth pointing out that several languages in the family have 
a relationship in the way they designate sacrifice that's hard to describe by 
chance. The terms in question are uniformly linked to the root bhr, bhar, 
ferre, which has remained alive, it's true, almost everywhere, but which 
could have been replaced by others, also expressing the action of offering 
and giving. 

Thus, in Sanskrit, the root bhr is used for to offer, speaking of sacrifice, 
with the prefixes pra, prati, and sam. The Greeks said TrpotrQooci, from Tr 
cocCeyi'h for offering, the Romans offero, to sacrifice. With the advent of 
Christianity, derivatives of this Latin verb spread to the rest of Europe, in 
Irish oifiionn, Cymr. oferen, Anglo-Sax. offrung, old German opfar, Pol. o 
fiera, Lith. appiera, and so on. But alongside these loanwords, we find 
others of indigenous origin among the Celts and Germanic peoples. Thus 
the old Irish edbart, idpart, oblatio, adbartigim, offerre (Z.’ , 5, 869), 
idparat, immolant (id., 3, 50), derives from biur, fero (modern beirini), with 
the prefix ad, id = aid, aith, ath. Later,, iobhairt, udhbhairt, ,sacri 
fier, iodhbkeirteack, sacrificer. Cf. cymr. abertk, aberlku, abertwr, etc. *" 
Another synonym, doibkre, sacrifice (O'R., Dict.), comes from dobiur, do, 
afléro (Z.? , 873). Cf. anc. irland. tabar, tabart, dare, toibre, da ( Z.’ , 5), 
mod. tabhraim, contracted from do-ath-har. 

This leads us, it seems, to see an analogous formation in Anglo-Sax. 
tiber, tifer, sacrifice, oblation, anc. German zepar, etc., linking them to 


beran, ferre, with the prefix to, ad, anc. Saxon te, whose vowel varies in anc. 


XCvil I once compared {De Vaffinité, etc., p. 175), 
but quite wrongly, the scr. adhvara, sacrifice, whose 
proper meaning, a -/- dhvara, is: that which must not 
be disturbed or interrupted. 


German 26, za, ze, zi (Graff, Spr. sch,, V, 572). What leaves me in doubt is 
that neither Grimm nor Graff indicate this etymology, which nevertheless 
presents itself so naturally. The Scand. tafn, victima, which has been 
compared, is undoubtedly different and may be linked to the Rac. scr. dabh 


(dabkndti), ledere, occidere. 


SECTION VI. 


§ 403. RELIGIOUS PHASES. 


If we now look back at all the data we have just presented, we will be 
able to draw some more precise conclusions about the religious 
development of the ancient Aryas, either at the time of their dispersion, or 
prior to that. 

A comparative study of the names of particular divinities has shown us 
that, towards the end of unity, the religion of the Aryas consisted of a 
polytheism that already included the principal powers of nature. Heaven, 
earth, sun, dawn, fire, water, wind - these were the personified beings to 
whom they paid homage. There may have been others, but these are the only 


ones revealed by the comparison of languages. Simpler in its 


nor 81 together than the 
various religions that emerged later, this polytheism was nevertheless 
already surrounded by a halo of highly varied poetic myths. Primitive 
simplicity also reigned in worship practices, where there was no evidence 
of a constituted priesthood. It would seem that the father of the family, or 
the head of the clan, performed the functions of the priest. Libations of 
milk and fermented beverages, incense smoke and the blood of a few 
domestic animals were the sacrificial offerings, accompanied by 
invocation and prayer. All this took place under the vault of heaven, at 
dawn or sunrise, or in the family home, for there were as yet no temples or 
simulacra of the gods. This, at least, is what comparative philology 
suggests, although the positive results may be incomplete. 

However simple this religious system may have been, if we compare it 


with the later developments of the various polytheisms, it is impossible to 
admit that it was born from nothing at any time during the ancient Arian 
period. It must have developed gradually, and its earliest origins cannot go 
back as far as those of the language itself. This is already proven by the 
names of the gods, which are none other than those of natural objects 
designated by one of their characteristic attributes. The earth that spreads 
out, the sun that shines and fertilizes, the dawn that blazes, the fire that stirs, 
etc., had received their names before becoming divinities. If, from the 
outset, the Aryas had worshipped nature, some trace of this would have 
remained in their language, where absolutely nothing deviates from the 
most complete realism when it comes to designating natural phenomena. It 


must therefore be recognized that there must be 


was a time when polytheism did not yet exist, and yet language had already 
been formed. Is it possible to suppose that the primitive Aryas remained 
devoid of religious beliefs throughout this preparatory period, given over 
solely to the interests of material life, or to the superstitions of a crude 
fetishism? This would in no way accord with the intellectual and moral 
dispositions that their entire language reveals to us to such a high degree. 
The man without any idea of religion is only a dumb savage, and the dumb 
savage does not rise by his own forces to the powerful development that the 
race of Aryas has taken in all directions. 

It was as a result of these considerations that we conjectured a priori the 
existence of a monotheism that would have preceded polytheism among the 
ancient Aryas, and a comparative study of the names of God in general has 
come to confirm this hypothesis. These names, in fact, and especially the 
very name of God, which has survived so many centuries and several 
religions to reach us, are not, like those of special divinities, appellatives 
designating natural beings; and yet they belong to the most ancient 
formations of the language, as their agreement among the various Arian 
peoples proves. We must now consider what this primitive monotheism 
might have been, and how polytheism must have arisen naturally from it. 

Is man incapable of elevating himself to the idea of a single God, as 
some theologians believe? Taken in an absolute sense, this opinion seems 
to us to have no basis in fact or reason. From the fact that missionaries have 
found some savage tribes without any notion of the Divinity, we cannot 


conclude that the mind is completely impotent. 


- human, of which these tribes were certainly only sad representatives. 
Moreover, in this respect, testimonies vary, and other observers have 
reported the existence of monotheistic beliefs among savage peoples too. 
These beliefs are naturally more or less vague according to the aptitudes of 
the races, but, however imperfect they may be, they contain a germ which 
could have developed under favourable influences, and which developed 
more than once in a remarkable way. 

Thus, when the Guarani of Brazil call the Supreme Being Tupa, a name 
composed of a particle of admiration, tu, and another of questioning, pa, do 
we not see there the naive expression of that astonishment which must 
have seized the soul of natural men in the presence of the idea of God, still 
obscure and instinctive? And don't we perhaps find this same astonishment 
at the origin of the most complete monotheism, that of the Hebrews, if, as 
some orientalists think, their ancient name for God, E/, Eloha, Elohim, in 
Arabic HI, Hah, Allah (from al Ilah), is linked to the Arabic root alla, 
obstu- puit, attonitus est? Compared to the Tupa of the Guaranis, which 
remained a sterile, vague notion, the Kitchi Manitou, or Great Spirit, of the 
Algonquin already offers us a much more precise conception, and yet the 
Algonquins were still only savages. But it is above all among the more 
gifted races of the Peruvians and Mexicans that we have found traces of an 
ancient and singularly elevated monotheism, which preceded the sun- 
worship of some, and the barbaric polytheism of others. The Peruvians 
recognized a supreme Being, creator and moderator of the universe, and 
worshipped him under the names of Pachacamac, i.e. the One who 
sustains and vivifies the world, and Viracocha, whose meaning remains 


the same today. 


obscure. This invisible Being had no simulacra, and only a temple near 
Lima, which already existed before the domination of the Incas and the 
cult of the stars.' 

The Aztecs, ancestors of the Mexicans, also believed in a supreme 
Creator, master of the universe. They prayed to him as to the God by whom 
we live, present everywhere, who knows all thoughts and bestows all gifts, 
without whom Man is like nothing, invisible, incorporeal; a single God of 
absolute perfection, under whose wings we find rest and protection. ? A 
reminder of this lofty monotheism was later preserved in the midst of 
Mexican worship that had degenerated into barbarism, as King 
Nezahnacovotl erected a pyramidal temple to the Unknown God, Cause of 
Causes, who had no statue, and to whom only flowers and perfumes were 
offered. > These examples clearly illustrate what the idea of God might 
have been like among the ancient Aryas, a race undeniably superior to the 
American aborigines in terms of natural dispositions. However, some 
restrictions must be placed on the character of this hypothetical primitive 
monotheism. 

The monotheism of the Hebrews, preserved by their patriarchs and 
powerfully formulated by their great lawgiver, was maintained and 
developed in stark contrast to the polytheisms that surrounded it on all 
sides. This is what gives it the strength as a doctrine, and the depth as a 
conviction, that truth takes on in the face of error. Nothing like this could 


have existed in the early days of the Aryan pri- 


' Prescott, Conquéte du Pérou, t. I, p. 101, French trans. 
* Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, p. 37 , ed. by Baudry. 
Ibid., p. 123. 


mitive. They were not in the presence of error, but of nature, and unless, as 
there is absolutely no evidence to suggest, they had a share in some ancient 
revelation, it was nature alone that they could question in their religious 
aspirations. In this, they undoubtedly proceeded neither by reflective 
observation nor by philosophical reasoning; but the principle of causality, 
though not conceived abstractly, nonetheless retains its authority over the 
human mind, and irresistibly leads it back to the origin of things. In the 
beginning, nature must have presented itself to the Aryas as an enigmatic 
whole, where the multiplicity of phenomena was as confused as the unity 
of the whole. At first, they were struck by a single great division: that of 
heaven and earth, heaven full of wonders but inaccessible to man, and 
earth, the home of humans and the theater of their activity. The idea of a 
first cause, vague at first and more instinctive than reasoned, arose from the 
astonishment inspired by the sight of the sky, and, just as there was only 
one sky covering all things, we had to think of only one mysterious Being 
dwelling in its depths. What better name could have been given to him than 
Déi'a, the Celestial One, probably the oldest name given to him by the 
Aryas? a name which in no way prejudged his nature and attributes, still 
shrouded in obscurity. This must have been, to all appearances, the first 
beginning of the Arya religion. 

How far did this primitive monotheism, still very vague, develop? Was 
the celestial Being, the Deva, conceived as a Spirit, as the Creator of the 
world, as a supreme Intelligence in relation to man? Was he the object of 


worship? This is what we 


could be inferred from the other names given to the Divinity alongside Deva, 
if we were sure that they dated back to such a remote period. In any case, it is 
difficult to believe in a clearly formulated monotheism, as was that of the 
Hebrews, for the origin of polytheism would then become little . explainable. 
It would be hard to understand how truth, once brought to light, could have 
been abandoned for error. It is therefore to be presumed that this first belief 
remained in the Aryas as a germ, that the idea of God did not emerge from its 
mysterious obscurity, and that polytheism was born precisely from the need 
to seek intermediaries closer to man, and to explain the multiplicity of 
natural phenomena by placing them under the direction of as many higher 
agents. 

To understand how this transition came about, we need to bear in mind 
that people in those days had no notion of nature as a system coordinated by 
constant laws, ('t forming a harmonious whole. In the midst of the variety of 
forces at play and the conflict of elements, the unity of the great whole eluded 
their gaze, and all the more so as they received more vivid and profound 
impressions from the spectacle of nature. How could they have recognized 
the manifestations of a single God in the tranquil splendors of the sky and the 
fury of storms, in the devouring power of fire and the fertilizing action of 
water, in the beneficial phenomena and the calamities dreaded by man? The 
first vague idea of a celestial Being was not enough. It was necessary to 
admit others of a more immediate reality, closer to home, and each presiding 
over a special order of phenomena. Hence the personifications of the 


principal powers 


of nature. And, as these new gods were in direct and constant contact with 
man's interests, it was to them that worship was henceforth addressed, 
while the Supreme Being was relegated more and more to the depths of 
heaven. It would seem, however, that this religious movement followed a 
gradual progression, and that, in principle, the new gods, though few in 
number, were regarded as subordinate agents of the one God. This first 
phase of polytheism may even have lasted among the Aryas around the 
time of their dispersion. 

But once polytheism has embarked on this path of multiplying gods 
through personification and anthropomorphism, it never stops, and unless 
there is a religious revolution, it pushes its principle to the extreme. This is 
what the history of religions among the various peoples of the Arian family 
shows us. Already in the Rigveda, though quite close to the original source, 
we see the appearance of a good number of new personifications, borrowed 
not only from nature, but also from the moral world, and these imaginary 
beings, multiplied ad infinitum, later fill the sky and earth of India. The 
exuberance with which the polytheisms of classical antiquity developed in 
this direction is well known, and those of northern Europe are not far 
behind them in this respect. Yet such is the power that the principle of unity 
exerts on the human mind, that the idea of a Supreme Being, always more 
or less veiled, is never completely lost and sometimes emerges, as if by 
irradiation, from the clouds that envelop it. 

In this respect, the Vedic hymns present facts of great interest. 
Polytheism develops there as a great poetry of nature, but without a fixed 
system, and as a religion that does not yet have a theology. The spheres of 
action of the individual gods often overlap and encroach on each other. 
Each of the gods in turn becomes the supreme God for the one who invokes 
him, as if he were its representative from a certain point of view, and when 
they are invoked collectively under the name of Uipré Dec as, this plural, 
as Max Millier observes, can sometimes be taken in the sense of a pluralis 


majestatis, like VElohbn of Ecri- ture.' This is undoubtedly a reminder of 


the One Being, whose idea had become obscured by the multiplicity of his 
manifestations. This is especially true of those deities whose 
personification has remained vague, due to their more abstract nature. 
Names such as Pragdpati, the master of creatures, Purusha, the supreme 
soul, Asura, the living spirit, Daksha, the powerful in will and wisdom, 
Mitra or Aryaman, the benevolent, the God-friend, Dhdtar, the creator,’ 
Savitar, the producer, Tvashtar, the shaper, etc., can be considered as so 
many epithets of a single God. This is positively affirmed by a passage in 
the Rigveda (I, 164, 46), where it is said that the sages give several names 
to the One Being, calling him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni and so on. 

But there's more, and this idea of a Supreme Being sometimes emerges 


in the hymn of some inspired poet with a clarity and 


7 Anc. sansk. Litter. p. 532. 

* Cf. Rigv, Langlois, t. IV, p. 482. - Dhdtar, in the 
beginning, formed the sun and moon, sky and earth, air and 
light. - In the Avesta, Ormuzd is also invoked as Ddtar, 
creator. 

> Max Millier, Anc. sansk. Litter. p. 567. 


a grandeur that astonishes. Read, for example, the hymn to Praydpati,*" 
, and you'll see that it would hardly be out of place in our sacred poetry. 
Each stanza celebrates the divine majesty, and ends with the exclamation: 
"To what other God do we offer a holocaust? This God, whom we invoke, 
is the only Master of the world; he fills heaven and earth; he gives life, he 
gives strength; all other gods desire his blessing; death and immortality are 
but his shadow; the frost-covered mountains, the ocean with its waves, the 
vast regions of heaven, proclaim his power. Through him, heaven, earth, 
space and the firmament were solidly founded; he spread light throughout 


the atmosphere. Heaven and earth tremble with fear in his presence. He is 


God above all gods. - This would be monotheism if the lesser gods had 


XCVIII Rigv., X, 121. Miller, 1. cit. p.569; Langlois, 
trad. t. IV, p. 409. 


disappeared more completely. 

Alongside these aspirations towards the idea of a supreme God, there 
are others with a clear pantheistic tendency, seeking to return to unity 
through the principle of the absolute. Such is the conception of Aditi, the 
infinite expanse of heaven, as opposed to the finite world, personified as 
the mother of the principal gods, or Adytyas, and more specifically of 
Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman. Here, and in other features, we recognize the 
seeds of that Indian pantheism which later developed so profoundly in the 
Upanishads, Puranas and philosophical systems, as well as, secondarily, in 
the doctrines of Buddhism. 

But philosophical thought, though always clothed in poetry, is also 
already at work in the Vedas to rediscover obscured unity. This can be seen 
in the hymn, one of the most remarkable of all (Rigv., X, 129), translated 


XCIX which, without a trace of 


and commented on by Max Miller, 
mythology, boldly poses the great problem of the origin of the world. I give 
it here, with the help of the English versions by Miller and Muir: 
"Nothing existed then, neither being nor non-being; no "sky, no 
firmament. What covered everything? What was the receptacle of what? 
Was it water, the deep abyss? "Death did not exist then, nor immortality. 
Day did not "shine in the night. Only the One breathed without breath, and 
there was nothing beyond Him. "Darkness reigned in the beginning, 
surrounding everything in "darkness, like an ocean by the force of heat. 
Desire arose first, and was the first seed of the spirit. This is the link that 
meditating sages have "recognized in their hearts between being and non- 
being. Did the "ray launched through these things come from below, did it 
come from above? D there were productive powers, below as nature, above 
as energy. Who knows where this creation came from? The gods 
themselves came only later; who then can know its origin? From whence 


this world emanated, and whether it was "created or not, that is what He 


XCIX Loc. cit, p. 559. Cf. Langlois, BQr. t. IV, p. 421. 
Muir, Sansk. texts, t. IV, p. 3. 


knows, He who is in the heavens the supreme Director, and perhaps He 
does not know. 

What a powerful work of thought this curious piece already reveals, 
where we see her laboriously searching for the Creator God as the word to 
the enigma of the world, and finding it, but surrounded by unfathomable 
problems that lead to doubt about the true nature of the Absolute Being. 

The traces of monotheism we have just noted in the Vedic hymns may 
still be reminiscences of the most ancient religion, but the ideas tending 
towards pantheism, either in the myths or in the meditations of the inspired 
poets, are the fruit of a new direction peculiar to the Indian genius, and 
which, later on, increasingly prevailed. To return to pure monotheism, it 
would have been necessary to reject all secondary gods entirely, that is, 
precisely those that had become popular. By retaining them, while seeking 
to subordinate them to a supreme God, or to a trinity of superior gods, one 
would necessarily be led to pantheism, by the need to regain unity in some 
way. 

What the Indians failed to do, the Iranians almost entirely 
accomplished, but through a religious revolution whose primary causes 
escape us. These two peoples, who remained united for some time in the 
primitive homes of the Arian race, initially held the same beliefs, as 
demonstrated by the many analogies in names and myths, which have been 
maintained on both sides, while changing in character.' The religious split 
may have arisen from a reaction against the growing development of 
polytheism, in favor of the ancient monotheism of which all memory was 
not lost, and this reformation, as is usual in the history of religions, was due 


to the initiative of a great personality, the prophet and lawgiver 


i Cf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., I, 522. 


Zarathustra or Zoroaster. It was he who, rejecting the multitude of déi-as 
and reducing them to the rank of demons, proclaimed the ancient Asura, 
the Living Spirit, as the only Creator God, under the name of Ahura mazda, 


the Wise Spirit ( Cf. p. 415 ). This doctrine of the Mazdayacnas or 


worshippers of Mazda, whose moral character is so elevated, but which we 
know only altered in the Avesta by a meticulous formalism, is in fact a true 
monotheism, and not a dualism as is usually said. The evil spirit Anhro 
mainyu or Ahriman, as opposed to Cpento mainyu, the Holy Spirit, the true 
God, has only a limited and temporary power, like the Satan of Scripture; 
and the powers that preside over the phenomena of nature and the moral 
world, A meshagpefdas ( Amshaspands), and the Yazatas are only genies 
subordinate to the supreme power. On the other hand, the doctrine of 
infinite time, Zrvdna akarana, regarded as a deity equally superior to 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, appears to be an element originally foreign to 
Iranian belief, and later borrowed from the Semitic religions of Nineveh 
and Babylon. ” 

The peoples of Europe, who detached themselves from the common 
stock prior to the separation of the Indians and Iranians, took with them a 
polytheism that was already developed, but which undoubtedly still 
retained a principle of monotheism. 

* Cf. the oft-repeated formula in Achaemenid 
inscriptions: Deus magnus Auramazdd, is hanc 
terrain creavit, is istud coelum creavit, creavit is 
mortales, creavit is forlunam (Las- sen, Die altpers. 
Keilinschr., Z. S., f. d, Kundedes Morg,, t. VI, passim. 

* Cf. Spiegel, Avcsta, I, 269, etc., II, 219. According to 


him, in Parsee belief, Zrvdna, fate, is subordinate to 
Ormuzd and the Amshaspands. 


theism. As we have seen, this is indicated by the ancient general names of 
the Divinity that have survived the centuries. The common fund of 
religious beliefs has since developed in various directions, forming as 
many national polytheisms, but whether the obscure idea of a single God 
has been preserved here and there, or whether there have been partial 
returns to this idea, it is certain that it has reappeared almost everywhere, 
albeit in more or less imperfect forms. 

Greek polytheism, as it appears in Homer, is the most complete 


expression of a religion of nature, without any notion of a Being placed 


outside and above the real world, in which the gods are as much a part as 
men. The principle of unity, represented by the supremacy of Jupiter, itself 
falls within the sphere of the world, and the Z/y¢ was originally, like the 
Vedic Dydus pitar, no more than a personification of heaven. At most, the 
idea of Fate, to which they are subject like mere mortals, could be seen as a 
vague presentiment of a power superior to the gods. However, the Greek 
genius, so progressive by nature, did not remain for long subject to this 
purely anthropomorphic polytheism, which it soon abandoned to popular 
belief, freeing itself from it by a dual path: that of the mysteries with their 
esoteric doctrines, and that of philosophy. We know too little about the 
history and content of the former to form a clear idea; but it is certain that, 
in the great mysteries, and especially in VEpoptie, initiates were revealed a 
whole doctrine of a very elevated character on the destiny of man, the 
immortality of the soul and the existence of a unique God. What is less 
certain is whether this deism succeeded in freeing itself entirely from 
naturalism, which dominates throughout antiquity. As for philosophy, we 
know how it passed through the successive phases of pantheism and 
skepticism to arrive, in Plato and Aristotle, at the highest monotheism that 
it has been possible for human reason to reach by its own efforts. However, 
this was no longer religion, and Greek polytheism only ever led to the 
vague idea of an unknown God, which Saint Paul explained and announced 
to the Athenians, and which it is certainly curious to find among the 
Mexicans (Cf. p. 485). 

The religion of the Germans, as we know it in its most developed form 
among the Scandinavians, was also nothing more than a cult of nature 
personified in its great phenomena. Simpler and deeper than that of 
classical antiquity, it had better preserved certain features of primitive 
Arian beliefs, but the notion of a God superior to the world was also only 
present in a very obscure way. The names of universal father, A/fadhir, and 
god of gods, Haptayudh, which are given to Odhinn, do not elevate him 


above the rank assigned to the Greek Zeus, that of master of the world, but 


part of the world. Odhinn, in fact, like the other gods, succumbs at the end 
of time to the great Muspell catastrophe, foretold by the Vohispa and 
enveloping all beings. It is only at the end of this vast drama of the world's 
destruction that a mysterious Being appears as the renovator of all things, 
designated only as the Powerful One from on high,, who governs 
everything and comes to re-establish the universal order through a new 
creation; a belief singularly reminiscent of that of the Indians on the 
successive destructions and renovations of F Universe. 

If the secret doctrines of Gaul's Druids were better known to us, it is 
probable that they would, like the mysteries of Greece, offer us a system 
superior to vulgar polytheism, for the little we know of them testifies to a 
certain elevation of ideas. However, it is impossible to confirm the 
existence of a monotheistic principle.' The traditional remnants of these 
doctrines, which seem to have been preserved until the end of the Middle 
Ages, and with an esoteric character, among the Bards of Wales, are still 
too imperfectly studied to allow us to determine the influence exerted by 
Christianity; but there is certainly a curious subject for research here.’ 

Among the Slavic peoples, the ancient polytheism has taken the form of 
a pronounced dualism, similar in some respects to the reformed religion of 
Zoroaster. Bielbog, the white god, and Zernebog, the black god, head two 
series of inferior divinities and genies of good and evil, like Ormuzd and 
Ahriman. The name Svantovit, given to the Bielbog, is very reminiscent of 
Cpehto mainyu, which belonged to Ormuzd,’ , and we have seen that the 
Slavic Bogii corresponds exactly to the Baga, deus, of the Persepolis 


inscriptions. This very dualism seems to have been originally closer to 


' However, M. Roget de Belloguet, in his Ethnogénie 
gauloise (3'n* part, p. 120 and 274), believes in a primitive 
monotheism, represented by Esus ~ scr. 4su, and later 
becoming the divine triad Esus> Tentdtes, Tarants. 

' On the Cyfrinach or Mysteries of the Bards, sce the 
small opuscule published by me in 1856, Geneva. Brand-new 
documents, now appearing in England, support the views I 


set out, which have found many opponents. 
- Cf. with the final particle vit the ancient Persian vitha, 
epithet of deities (Lassen, Z. S. f: d. Kunde d. Mory., V1, 28). 


For, according to Procopius, the earliest witness, the Eastern Slavs 
worshipped a single God armed with lightning, the Demiurge, and sole 
master of all that exists,' and, according to Helmolt, belief in a single God 
was also held by the Wendes.” 

Hence, it is difficult to avoid the idea that the Slavs' religion was 
influenced by the Iranians, with whom they seem to have remained in 
contact for some time after the dispersion.* This would also explain why 
the names of Slavic and Lithuanian gods bear so little relation to those of 
ancient polytheism, since they belong to a new order of formations. 

So, to sum up: primitive monotheism of a more or less vague character, 
gradually shifting to a still simple polytheism, such seems to have been the 
religion of the ancient Aryas. From the time of their dispersal, religious 
phases followed several distinct currents. The polytheism of the eastern 
Aryas split, to return to monotheism among the Iranians, and to pantheism 
among the Indians. In Europe, polytheism developed in different 


directions, 


' Procop, De bello Goth., Ill, 14. /u.tv yx¢ éva, ro* ri¢ 
arrfoc- "ig, hwcvfyay, oc\xvT’v xvpcv &&vov aurov 
vtpICwrw eivoct. 

1 Mone, Gesch. d. Heid., I, 146. 

* Kuhn (Ind. Stud., 1,324) points out that the 
ancestral Pers. pish, to write, is found in the Pol. 
pismo, writing. Cf. Slavic ancest. pisalt, scri- bere, 
pismo. pisaniie, scriptura, etc., and also the Ossetic 
fisin, to write, nifista, writing, Persian mod. nuivistan. 
to write (w of p). As writing does not seem to have 
been known to the ancient Aryas, this coincidence 
certainly indicates a more recent 
relationship between the Iranian and 
Slavic branches. © 
preserving here and there some obscure notion of a single God, but 
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escaping from their principle only among the Greeks, through the 


mysteries and philosophy, until they all disappear into the bosom of 


C 


Christianity. What is the significance of this great movement as regards the 
providential order that presides over the destinies of mankind? This is a 


question to which we shall return in our final summary. 


CHRONOLOGICAL HYPOTHESES 


Before bringing together the general results of our research, we must 
also address the chronological question, if only to expose its uncertainties. 
What approximate date can we assign to this dispersal of the primitive 
Aryas, which undoubtedly took several centuries to accomplish through 
successive emigrations? At the end of my first volume, I spoke in 
anticipation of 3000 BC. This may be too much as a possible minimum, but 
it may also be too little in reality. We need to explain why we consider this 
figure to be a fairly probable average. In the absence of any positive data, 
the only course of action is to attack the problem from several sides, using 
approximations and conjectures, and see whether or not they converge 
towards an acceptable result. 

Chronologically speaking, we have only two points of departure, one 
minus, the other plus, between which the dispersal of the Aryas must 
necessarily have taken place. The first can only be based on the earliest 
data provided by the history of the Aryan peoples themselves; the second is 
imposed on us by the date we can assign to the Flood according to biblical 
traditions, the only ones that take us back that far. Unfortunately, these two 
indications leave a time gap between them that is too indeterminate to be of 
much help in the matter, given that historical data, rare and imperfect, bring 
us back to barely 2000 years before our era, and that the date of the flood 
varies by more than thirteen centuries in the three existing versions of our 
sacred books. 

The Greeks are the first European people of Arian race to appear on the 
world stage at the dawn of history, and it is generally agreed that they 
arrived in Greece around the XIX* century BC. But just how long ago they 


left their primitive cradle is impossible to say with any certainty. The 
testimony of Genesis, however, seems to assign to this first movement a 
period at least more than 2000 years earlier, since Javan, son of Japhet, 
who undoubtedly represents the race of the Ionians, is placed there in the 
second generation after the Flood. If we were to adopt the date given in the 
Hebrew text for the latter, ic. 2348 B.C., our conjectures would be 
confined to a sufficiently limited space; but this date is a minimum that 
now seems decidedly out of line with all the data of Eastern chronology and 
ethnology. The figure of the Samaritan version, 3044, and even better that 
of the Septuagint text, 3716 B.C., leave more room to accommodate all the 
irrefutable facts of the ancient history of peoples, but, by the same token, 
they throw us back to a greater degree into chronological uncertainties, as 


far as questions of detail are concerned. 


I have conjectured elsewhere (t. I, p. 82) that the name J@vdn did not 
apply to the Ionians of history, but to the more ancient I*Fm$ established in 
Asia Minor perhaps long before passing into Greece. This is why the 
Greeks of the Peloponnesian islands are referred to as the sons of Javan, 
under the names of Elisa, Tarsis, Kithim and Dodanim. The existence of 
these primitive Ionians would be confirmed in a remarkable way by 
Chwolson's recent and curious investigations into the remains of ancient 
Babylonian literature, if his discoveries manage to emerge victorious from 
the doubts they have raised on several sides. According to Chwolson, the 


Ionians were known to the Babylonians, probably under the name of 


lunojé, from 2000 to 2500 B.C., and this learned Orientalist believes that 


they may have arrived in Asia Minor around 3000 B.C.“ This would agree 


cl Ueber die Ueberrestedcr altbubylonischen 
Litterat, Petersburg, 1859, pp. 85, 86. Chwolson 
points out that, according to the work of 
Egyptologists Brugsch and Lepsius, the name of the 
Ionians, Hd-nebi, is mentioned on a monument from 
the xin® dynasty, i.e. from the xxi® or xxn° century 
(page 85, note). 


with the conjectural date I have given for the dispersal of the Aryas. The 
study of Babylonian cuneiform? inscriptions, which is currently being 
pursued with perseverance, will perhaps provide some new data in support 
of Chwolson's views, whose opinion deserves, in any case, consideration. 

No other European people than the Greeks has a chronology that goes 
back far enough to give us an idea of the time of their immigration, for the 
Irish chronicles, which record the arrival of the first settlers in Erinn around 
2000 B.C., were entirely and fictitiously arranged in the Middle Ages on 
the basis of sacred chronology. What we do know, approximately, from the 
indications of classical authors, is that by 1500 or 1600, the Celts were 
established in Gaul and had penetrated as far as Spain.' As for when they 
arrived, and how long it must have taken them to cross the whole of 
Europe, it's impossible to make any estimate. All that remains is to examine 
the data provided by the two eastern branches of the Aryas, the Iranians and 
the Indians. 

It is generally agreed that these two peoples must have remained united, 
in a portion of the ancient homeland of the Aryas, long after the emigration 
of their brothers to the West; but the duration of this common existence, as 
well as the time of their separation, are equally uncertain. Beyond the time 
of the Achaemenids, the history of Persia lacks any precise chronology, 
and if FAvesta had not been preserved as a monument to earlier ages, we'd 
be pretty much reduced to the fabulous tales of the Shahnameh. It is 
FAvesta, with its language still so close to Vedic Sanskrit, with its debris of 
traditions of the same origin as those of the ancient Indians, that has opened 
up new perspectives on prehistoric times. According to its intrinsic 
characteristics, F Avesta transports us to times not far removed from the 
religious reform that separated the Iranians from the Indians, but this tells 


us nothing about 
' Tn his interesting work on lake dwellings in Switzerland 


(p. 74), M. Troyon arrives at the same 1500-year date for the 
existence of the Chambon lake dwelling, whose pilings are 


currently 5500 feet from Lake Neuchatel. The retreat of the 
water as a result of the gradual elevation of the peaty terrain 
provided the basis for this approximate calculation. 


the date of this event. Traditions relating to the person of Zoroaster, 
considered the presumed author of this reform and of the Avesta, differ to 
such an extent with regard to the Page assigned to him, that it is impossible 
to arrive at even an approximation. Between Xanthus the Lydian, who, 
according to Diogenes Laérce, had him living 600 years before the Trojan 
War, and Aristotle, who, with Eudoxus, placed him 6000 years before 
Plato,' the difference is too great to allow any conjecture. Spiegel refrains 
from any hypothesis in this respect, and if Haug clings to the figure of 2000 
years before our era,’ this is merely a supposition devoid of any positive 
proof. 

What is probable, in any case, is that the very name Zoroaster is older 
than the latter date; for Berossus, the Babylonian, speaks of a Medieval 
dynasty that reigned in Babylon and had as its leader a Zoroaster, no doubt 
distinct from that of the Avesta.’ This would at least prove that, by this 
time, the separation of the Iranians had been accomplished, since 
Zarathustra, the golden star, according to Burnouf and Lassen, is a purely 
Zend name? In Genesis, Madai, the representative of the Medes, i.e. 
undoubtedly of the Iranian branch,’ appears with Javin among the sons of 
Japhet, which, without providing us with any precise date, indicates that 
the existence of the Iranians, as a distinct people, already went back as far 


as that of the primitive Ionians of Asia Minor, that is, according to 


' Pliny, H. n., xxx, 2. 

* Die Gathasd. %or., Vorwort, p. 15. 

* Spiegel, Avcsta, 11,6. 

* Burnouf, Comm. sur le Yag¢na, p. 166, notes. 

* Strabo says that the Modes, Persians, Bactrians and Sog- 
dians spoke almost the same language. 


Chwolson, from 2400 to 3000 BC. Another datum would confirm this 
induction, if it could be given any historical value: it is the tradition relating 
to the conquest of Bactria by Ninus, and the siege of Bactria by Semiramis 
(Diod. Sic., II, 6). Chronologists place the reign of Ninus around 2000 or 
2300 BC, and according to Diodorus (II, 22), the Assyrian empire had 
existed for over 1000 years before the Trojan War. If at that time, as the 
historian says, the peoples of Bactria were numerous and hardened, and the 
city of Bactria well fortified, the Iranians must have been established there 
for several centuries. 

If we now look to India for similar data, we are stopped at first by the 
complete absence of any certain chronology, and above all of synchronicity, 
for these remote times. It now seems well established that, beyond the time 
of Tchandragupta, the Sandrocottus of Alexander's historians, all dates are 
conjectural, and this only brings us to around three centuries before our era. 
This is not to say that traditions relating to earlier times do not abound, but 
they are so devoid of any historical character that it is impossible to make 
any use of them for chronology. The birth of Buddha has not yet been fixed 
to within a few centuries, and this is comparatively modern history. The long 
lists of kings of the dynasties, in the epics and Puranas, do not agree with 
each other, nor even, for the number alone, with the figure of 154 indicated 
by Megasthenes up to the time of Sandrocottus, assigning them a fabulous 


duration of over 6,000 years.’ All this 


1Cf. Lassen, Ind. Alt. I, 509. 
we can infer from this is that the first settlement of the Aryas in India, an 
event of which native traditions have preserved no memory, must date back 
to a very ancient time, impossible to evaluate with any certainty. 

The exploration of the immense literature of ancient India, which has 
recently made great progress but is far from complete, has not yet changed 
the state of the question. What it has revealed is that this literature offers a 
succession of distinct phases, either in language or in intellectual 


development, which follow one another regularly, like so many 


superimposed geological layers whose absolute age remains virtually 
unknown. If, at the outset, there was a tendency to exaggerate the antiquity of 
India's literary monuments, we have since perhaps fallen into the opposite 
excess by wanting to modernize them too much. Max Miller, who has 
skilfully unrolled the series of periods of this vast literature, assigning about 
two centuries to each, and placing the first from 1000 to 1200 B.C., points 
out that this is undoubtedly only a minimum, admissible only on the 
assumption of a more rapid and powerful development of the human mind in 
these remote ages.“ 

However, along with another Indian scholar, Goldstiicker (* ), it is 
surprising that Millier makes no mention of Colebrooke's much more precise 
data, which pushes back the date of the first Vedic period by two centuries, 
without arriving at anything other than a lower limit. Colebrooke, who was 
as well versed in Sanskrit as he was in astronomy, relies on a passage in the 
“yolisha, or ancient Vedic calendar, in which the position of the colures is 
indicated, to conclude by calculation that their observation must date back to 
the XIV° century BC.' A second datum, taken from another source and 
relating to the heliacal rising of the bright star of Canopus, leads to the same 
result. ? These observations must have been made in northern India and, as 
the calendar in question is a Véddnga, or appendix to the Veda, and its 
purpose is to fix the days and times of Vedic sacrifices, it is clear that the 
collection of the earliest hymns must have existed at the time in some form. 
We cannot invalidate this conclusion by objecting that the gydtislia, as we 
possess it, surely belongs to a more recent period, since astronomical data 
alone are of importance here. We would either have to contest the accuracy 
of Colebrooke's calculations, which no one has yet done, or assume that the 
Brahmans were able to establish this calendar retrospectively, which is 
totally inadmissible given the imperfection of their astronomical theories. 


Goldstiicker is therefore quite right to criticize Weber for casting doubt on 


cul Anc. sansk. Lit ter. p. 572. 
* Panini, His place in sansk. Hier., p. 75. 


Colebrooke's conclusions, fully adopted by Lasseu and Wilson, on the basis 
of mere unjustified conjecture, only to arrive, by a much less certain route, at 
a result that is more or less the same.° Weber, in fact, assuming that it took 


the Aryas no less than a thousand years to conquer and Brahmanize 
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India as it existed at the time of Buddha, concludes that they were established 
on the upper Indus as early as 1500 BC.' It's easy to see how arbitrary such an 
assessment is. 

At this date of 14 or 15 centuries B.C., which can be considered as very 
secure, we can see that the Aryas were in northern India; but how long had 
they been there before they began to spread eastwards and southwards? this 
is anew question that is more difficult to resolve. This earlier time must have 
been, it seems, considerable; for the oldest Vedic hymns go back at least 
1500 years, and if immigration had been recent, they would certainly have 
made some allusion to it, whereas there is absolutely nothing to recall it. Ina 
race so rich in tradition, such an omission can only be explained by the 
passage of many centuries. 

In terms of synchronicities that could have provided us with some data 
for these remote ages, we have scarcely a single indication of dubious value. 
This is the name of Stabrobates, which Diodorus of Sicily, according to 
Ctesias, has preserved for us as that of the Indian king who victoriously 
repulsed the powerful army of Semiramis, and drove it back in disorder 
beyond the Indus.” This name is obviously Sanskrit and could not have been 
invented by Ctesias. It has been explained as Sthavarapati or Sthdvirapati, m 
aster of the earth,’ a title that would have suited only the ruler of a great 
empire, the existence of which it is difficult to admit at the time. Weber 


therefore prefers to see Sthdurapati, master of the 


1 Hist. de la littér. indienne, p. 17, French trans. 
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oxen, a name similar to that of A¢vapati, master of horses, which was 
actually used by the Aryas of the Indus.’ However, it cannot be assumed that 
Semiramis' expedition failed due to the resistance of some small tribal chief, 
and the existence of an already powerful people must be assumed. In any 
case, this would mean that by this time, i.e. 20 to 23 centuries BC, the Aryas 
had already settled beyond the Indus. All this depends, it's true, on whether 
Semiramis belongs to myth or history, and whether the date assigned to her 
has any reality. Here again, we can expect new insights from the deciphering 
of Nineveh and Babylonian inscriptions. 

We have seen above that, in all probability, by this same period of 20 to 
23 centuries, the Iranians were established in Bactria, as were the Ionians in 
Asia Minor. If we remember that, even earlier, the Iranians and the Indians 
must have remained united for several centuries perhaps, before separating 
definitively, we will see nothing exaggerated in the hypothesis of the 
approximate figure of 3000 years for the first dispersion of the race of the 
ancient Aryas. 

Alongside these various data, all of which are admittedly more or less 
uncertain, but which seem to converge towards the same result, there is 
another order of facts that has been too often forgotten or left aside, for want 
of being able to account for them. I'm referring to those facts that are related 


to Indian astronomy, and which can only be explained by admitting that the 


’ Littcr. indien, p. 18. 
I am entering a field of research that is foreign to me from a scientific point 


of view, and I am merely stating the state of the question according to a very 
competent judge. I am entering a field of research that is foreign to me from 
the point of view of science, and I limit myself to stating the state of the 
question according to a very competent judge. 

We know that the learned and unfortunate Bailly, towards the end of the 


last century, published a curious work on Indian astronomy, based on the 


tables and formulas used by the Brahmans to calculate the locations of the 
sun, moon and planets, and to determine the phases of eclipses. These tables 
are of various origins, and although they agree in most of their elements, they 
vary in form and in the fixing of their epoch. ' The Tirvalore tables are 
remarkable in that their epoch coincides with the beginning of the Kaliyuga 
era, i.e. 3102 BC. Bailly has sought to demonstrate, by striking comparisons, 
that many of the determinations of this Brahmanic astronomy coincide so 
closely with the data of modern astronomy, which is infinitely more 
sophisticated, that it is impossible to explain this agreement other than by the 
fact of actual observations of the sky at the date indicated. Such an assertion 
could only be greeted with a great deal of suspicion, and so it has found many 
opponents, whose arguments, however, are based on data other than 
astronomical facts. Bailly's calculations have not been refuted, but it has 
been objected that the Brahmans may have retrospectively, and also by 
calculation, accommodated modern observations to bring them into 


agreement. 


1 The astronomical epoch is the location of the star 
as determined by observation at an earlier time. 
with Pere du Kaliyuga. Now, this question was the subject of a thorough 


examination by a distinguished mathematician and astronomer, D* Playfair, 
in his Remarks on the astronome/ of the Brahmins, communicated towards 
the end of the last century to the Royal Society of Edinburgh: a remarkable 
work whose conclusions have not, as far as I know, been invalidated in any 
way since. I offer here a summary based on the extensive excerpts provided 
by the British Library in Geneva.' 

The author begins by pointing out that Bailly's assertions initially struck 
him as incredulous, and that he took the most scrupulous care to check his 
calculations and examine his reasoning. This examination gave him a perfect 
conviction of the accuracy of some and the soundness of others. He then 
presents the results, adding several new observations on Indian astronomical 


data. He lists the astronomical elements to which are assigned values that can 


no longer belong to them today, but which the theory of gravitation proves to 
have belonged to them around 3000 BC. These are, in brief, the following: 
The position of the Aldebaran star in 3102 B.C. is indicated as having 
been 40' ahead of the vernal equinox. Based on modern observations, using 
50 1/3" per year for the precession of the equinoxes, and applying the 
equation discovered by La Grange, we find that at that time the longitude of 
this star must have been 13' behind the equinox, which agrees to within 53' of 
the Indian determination. This agreement is all the more remarkable in that 


the Brahmins, calculating from their 


Sciences et Arts, t. VIL p. 22 and 101. 
would not have been able to assign this place to Aldebaran if they had 


wanted to go back to it on the basis of modern observation. For, as they are 
wrong by 3" per year on the apparent motion of the fixed stars, this error, 
accumulated up to the Kaliyuga era, would have produced an error of four to 
five degrees on the star's position at that time. 

The sun's apparent position for the same period, determined by 
calculation, differs by only 41' from that assigned by the Tirvalore tables. 

The location of the moon indicated in these tables agrees to within two- 
thirds of a degree with that obtained using Mayer's tables. Since the Indians 
did not know the equation relating to the accelerated motion of our satellite, 
it is obvious that they would have been mistaken in trying to establish its 
location by calculation, and that observation alone could have given it at the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Krichnapour's tables agree within a period of 
4,000 years, to within 1' 7", with Mayer's corrected to the secular equation, 
and we can prove mathematically that their observations date back at least 
two thousand years before our era. 

Brahmin determinations of the length of the tropical year, the equation of 
the center and the obliquity of the ecliptic, all agree in setting the period from 
which they date at 31 centuries B.C. This coincidence of three completely 
independent elements cannot be the effect of chance. 


According to the retrograde movement of 15 degrees in two hundred 


thousand years assigned to Jupiter's aphelion by Indian tables, and starting 
from the epoch of 1491, which is that of the Krichnapour tables, we find only 
a difference of 10' 40" for the location of the aphelion at Kaliyuga, as it 
results from Lalande's tables, corrected according to La Grange's formulas. 
The equation for the center of Saturn's orbit, calculated in the same way, 
agrees to within 1' 38" with that given for the same period by the Brahman 
tables. 

Since Bailly, two more examples of perfect agreement between the 
elements of these tables and the conclusions drawn from the theory of 
gravitation have been discovered. In seeking the cause of the secular 
equations that modern astronomers have had to apply to the mean motion of 
Jupiter and Saturn, La Place found that there are inequalities dependent on 
the reciprocal action of these planets, and which have long periods, so that 
the mean motion differs according to whether it is established from 
observations made at various times during these periods. "Now," says La 
Place, "I find, by my theory," that at the Indian epoch of 3102 B.C., the 
annual and apparent mou- <r vement of Saturn was 12° 13' 14", "and the 
Indian tables establish it at 12° 13' 13". There is "only one second's 


" 


difference. I similarly find that Jupiter's "annual and apparent motion was at 
the same time 3° 20' 42", precisely as the "Indian tables indicate." 

So there you have it, nine elements whose values agree in that they all 
relate to a time 3000 years before our own era. It's impossible for chance to 
have produced such a set of coincidences. But," asks Play fair, "couldn't it be 
that this period was not real at all, and that the modern Brahmins had 
established it by calculation to make people believe in the antiquity of their 
science? He replies that, in that case, the Brahmins would have provided us 
with infallible means of discovering the fraud. Only the most advanced 
astronomy can go back 46 centuries and establish the respective positions of 
celestial bodies at such an early date. Modern European astronomy, with all 
the precision afforded by the discovery of telescopes and the application of 


the pendulum to clocks, would not venture to plunge into this mists of time, 


if the theory of gravitation did not come to its aid, and if the superior 
calculations, themselves perfected over a whole century, did not reveal to it 
the periods of the mutual perturbations of the planets in our system. If we 
ignore these disturbances, any system of astronomical tables, however 
perfect we suppose it to be at its origin, even if copied from the sky itself, 
will never cease to deviate from the truth, in the past and in the future. It will 
become more and more inaccurate, not only because these corrections have 
been neglected, but because the small errors inevitable in the determination 
of the means of movement will accumulate indefinitely ahead of and behind 
the present time. How could observers who were not even capable of 
describing the state of the sky at the time they lived, have succeeded in 
giving an accurate picture of it at an earlier period of several thousand years? 
We are therefore forced to admit that the observations on which Indian 
astronomy is based must have been made more than 3000 years before our 
era. 

This argument certainly seems to admit of no rebuttal, as long as the 
calculations supporting it are acknowledged to be correct.“ \Y It's up to 
the professionals to decide, and the question deserves to be taken up again 
under the heading of chronology. If it really is impossible to explain the 
reported coincidences in any other way, we would have to conclude that the 
establishment of the Aryas in India dates back at least to the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga era, to which, moreover, they link all their later traditions, unless 
we could prove that they received the observations made at this date from 
some other people, such as the Chaldeans or the Chinese, which would 
certainly be difficult. 

It should be noted that this aspect of the question is completely 


independent of historical data, which, it must be said, is far from confirming 


cil This is also the opinion of my learned 
compatriot, the astronomer 
cIvVPlantamour. It's true that he didn't redo the 
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the above conclusions. For example, the astronomical use of the Kaliyuga 
era does not seem to go back beyond the astronomer Aryabhatta, around the 
first centuries A.D., and this era itself seems to have been unknown in Vedic 
times. Nor is there any indication that astronomical knowledge at that time 
had reached the level of development that would be required for 
observations as complete and precise as those described here. According to 
Colebrooke, the yyétisha, or Vedic calendar, shows us that science was still 
in its infancy. All this seems irreconcilable with the conclusions drawn from 
a purely astronomical point of view, and this enigma remains and will 
perhaps always remain unsolvable. 11 In order to explain it, we would have 
to admit, on the one hand, that the immigration of the Aryas into©”! India 
took place before the Kaliyuga era, which would put back by several 
centuries the time of the dispersion of the primitive Aryas, and on the other 
hand, that the Vedic monuments, imperfectly known until now, and above 
all incompletely transmitted, have given us only a few elements of a popular 
and common astronomy, while the principles of a more advanced science 
would have remained the exclusive property of a small number of adepts. 

As for me, I refrain from any hypothesis, and content myself with having 
drawn the attention of the competent judges to a side of the question which 
does not seem to me to have been given sufficient consideration by current 
Indianists. 

In view of the foregoing, I don't think it's an exaggeration to place the 
time of the first dispersal movements of the ancient Aryas at around 3000 
B.C., whose various migrations took centuries to complete before they 
finally settled in the immense space occupied by their descendants. What is 


certain is that it is impossible to bring them back to the date 2000 years ago, 


CVI believes that we can have full confidence in 
Playfair's work in this respect. 


1 Mise. Essays, 1,106; II, 447. Cf. Lassen, Ind. Alt. 1,823. 
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just as it is improbable to assign them a period further back than 3000 years, 
which would bring them too close to that of the flood, even estimated at 3716 
years according to the Septuagint version. Indeed, a good number of 
centuries must be conceded to account for the multiplication of the Aryas in 
their primitive homeland, as well as the advanced formation of their 
language after their separation from the Semitic race. At the time indicated, 
and according to the research of Egyptologists, which is still debated, the 
pyramids had been built for two centuries and the dynasties of Egypt already 
had a considerable past. Although our hypothesis is probable, it is 
nonetheless a hypothesis, since the data that seem to support it are still 
necessarily uncertain. Our entire ancient chronology is currently undergoing 
a phase of transformation, as a result of the incessant progress being made by 
oriental studies; but, pending the definitive results of new research, we can 
no longer doubt that the limits we have set for the history of mankind will 


have to be considerably pushed back. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is now important to bring together in an overall picture the most certain 
results of our research, to arrive, if possible, at an idea, if not complete, at least 
true, of the existence of the primitive Aryas. This picture, of course, can only 
be sketched in broad strokes, as the details that would complete it are all too 
often lacking, and we must refrain from trying to make up for them with 
imaginary fictions. The main lines will stand out, I believe, with sufficient 
clarity, but the coloring that would give them movement and life will leave 
much to be desired. 

If we recall the conclusions of our first part, we'll see that the ancient Aryas 
must have occupied a fairly vast region, with Bactria at its center, although it's 
not possible to determine its limits precisely. It was here that, divided 
undoubtedly into more or less independent tribes, already distinct to a certain 
extent by their way of life and the first modifications of their primitive 
language, but linked together by memories of a common origin, they preluded 
the migrations that scattered them far and wide. It has to be admitted, then, that 
they already had a considerable past behind them, centuries undoubtedly of 
gradual development, from the time when they still formed only the first 
nucleus of their race. It was during this doubly prehistoric period that they 
completed the structure of their admirable language, took possession of 
neighbouring regions by spreading out from near to near, made the first 
progress towards material and social civilization, and formed a population that 
alone can explain the expansive force of their subsequent spread. 

If we knew the language of the Aryas as it existed around the time of their 
final dispersion, and undoubtedly already divided into dialects, we could 


reliably trace the history of their earlier development in its successive phases. 


We know that this is not the case. The remnants of this language are no longer 
immediately accessible to us, and can only be revealed with the aid of 
comparative philology. The ancient words, thus restored by approximation, 
can be compared, all things considered, to so many rolled pebbles, detached 
from different formations and encrusted, as it were, in the new environments 
that link them. It therefore becomes very difficult, if not always impossible, to 
distinguish their relative ages and draw inferences about the primitive history 
of the early Aryas. Only one distinction can be made with any degree of 
certainty between the terms that belong to the European languages, on the one 
hand, and to the Aryas of the East, on the other, and those that are common to 
these two great subdivisions of the race. The latter obviously take us back to the 
most remote times, when unity was still complete, while the former, when 
there was no transmission from people to people, logically leads us to admit a 
first separation into two groups before the final dispersion. This is a distinction 
that we must never lose sight of when drawing conclusions from observed 
analogies, and one that we have stressed on more than one occasion. The 
general picture we shall try to trace will relate in its entirety to the period prior 
to any partial division, even if it means pointing out, along the way, indications 
of an initial bipartition. . 

As for their way of life, everything tends to show that the ancient Aryas 
were essentially a people of pastoralists; not in the nomadic way, but with more 
fixed dwellings, as demanded by the nature of a rugged country, divided by 
mountains and valleys, rivers and forests. In terms of domestic animals, they 
had oxen, horses, sheep, goats, pigs, not to mention dogs and farmyard birds 
(Cf. t. I, p. 407 ff.); but it was the ox that constituted their principal and oldest 
wealth. Herds of cows grazed on the grassy slopes of their mountains, and in 
the fertile valleys. The country was divided into pastures, owned by 
communities made up of several families, and united by their interests as well 
as by blood ties. Each pasture had its own cow station, a meeting point for 
herds and shepherds. It was here that cowsheds and pens for the protection of 
livestock were located, and it was here that cows were milked and dairy 


products underwent their various preparations. It was here, in the simple 


dwellings of shepherds, that hospitality was exercised, and the head of the 
station offered a cow to the guest whom he wished to honor. The task of 
milking the cows fell to the daughters of each family, as well as tending the 
milk, churning the butter and, with the help of the young boys, keeping the 
house and barn clean: all under the direction of the mother, while the father and 
adult sons drove the cattle to pasture. Milk and meat from the herds formed, 
along with the products of the hunt, the main source of nourishment. Such is 
the idea that can be formed, without any gratuitous assumptions, of the Aryas' 
way of life in the earliest times. 

This primitively simple state of affairs lasted for quite a long time, and 
pastoral life, which remained predominant among the mountain tribes, 
continued to play an important role everywhere. This is evidenced by the 
associations of ideas of more than one kind that have survived in languages 
from the earliest times. Many plant and bird names, as well as measurements of 
various species, were borrowed from the cow. The main times of the day were 
designated by those when the herds went out and came in. The possession of 
cows constituted wealth and well-being, and the desire for this possession was 
a common motive for warlike expeditions. The gift of a cow was a mark of 
honor reserved for certain occasions, such as the arrival of a guest and the 
celebration of a marriage; and, when death came to one of the members of the 
family, it was still the cow that was given to him as companion and guide in the 
other world, by sacrificing it on his pyre. Finally, the naive imagination of the 
shepherds discovered resemblances with the precious animal everywhere, even 
in the great phenomena of nature. Clouds became for them celestial cows 
whose milk nourished the earth; the earth itself was a cow of abundance, and in 
the stars of the firmament they saw a luminous herd, with the sun as its bull. 
These various traits may not all belong to the earliest period, but they are all 
found, with very characteristic analogies, in many of the peoples descended 
from the primitive race. 

Pastoral life can only be maintained in sparsely populated areas, as 
shepherds need a lot of space for their herds. As the population increases, it 


becomes necessary to provide food from sources other than livestock and 


hunting. Hence the introduction of agriculture, which undoubtedly took place 
at a very early stage, and which became more; widespread as the Arya race 
spread across the valleys and plains. The traces of these transitions can still be 
seen in the fact that some names of the pasture have become those of the 
cultivated field. It is here above all that we see the first signs of a division of the 
Aryas into two distinct groups, one in the East, more faithful to pastoral 
customs in the mountains, and the other in the West, more devoted to 
cultivating the soil, although these differences should not be considered too 
absolute. There can be no doubt that agriculture had already begun at the time 
of the earlier, more complete unity, since the Aryas then certainly possessed 
barley, perhaps other cereals, and certainly several legumes (Cf. t. I, p. 322 et 
seq.). By this time, the plough had already replaced the earliest farming 
implements, the ox was yoked, the chariot was invented, and the preparation of 
cereals by milling was in full use. If, later on, special terms prevailed among 
the Western Aryas for ploughing, sowing, etc., if they acquired a few more 
working implements, and a few new cultivated plants, this proves nothing 
other than a more advanced development of agriculture. 

In order to manufacture the instruments needed to work the land, 
harvest and prepare grain, and above all to build ploughs and carts, it was 
necessary to have made some progress in industry. The needs of pastoral 
peoples are simple and limited, but they increase rapidly with the more 
complex data of the agricultural system, and the social developments of 
which it is the principle. The shepherd was self-sufficient in providing the 
basic necessities of life: food, clothing and a home that was not yet fixed in 
place; but with agriculture necessarily came the division of labor, an 
essential condition for all progress, and trades came into being. What 
industry was like in the days of pastoral life can only be conjectured, but it 
is possible to form a fairly complete idea of its development before any 
partial separation from the Aryas. 

The carpenter, armed with knife, axe, auger, hammer and perhaps even 
saw, was cutting, shaping and building ploughs, carts, boats, houses and 


furniture. But he didn't make his own tools, which were supplied by the 


blacksmith, already, and no less actively, at work. Were these tools made 
of iron or bronze, after perhaps starting out in stone? This cannot be 
decided with complete certainty. 

We have seen, in fact, that the ancient Aryas surely knew several 
metals: gold, silver, copper, tin, and very probably iron, whose main name, 
however, is confused with bronze. The possession of iron does not in itself 
imply advanced industry, since we know that several African tribes, still 
barbaric, know how to obtain it and work it by very simple processes. On 
the other hand, several peoples who have reached a very superior level of 
material civilization, such as the ancient Egyptians, the Mexicans and the 
Peruvians, have ignored the use of iron, and accomplished great works 
with the sole aid of copper and bronze hardened by cold working and 
tempering. The question is therefore of no real importance in assessing the 
state of industry among the primitive Aryas. What is certain is that their 
cutting tools had to have the qualities necessary for their use, and that 
sufficiently advanced metallurgy provided them with them. The 
blacksmith, using a small number of instruments - the hammer, the pliers, 
the stone anvil, the bellows, perhaps the file - made knives, axes, hoes, 
ploughshares, as well as weapons for hunting and war. Precious metals 
were probably only used for a few portable ornaments. 

The art of spinning and weaving had certainly acquired a certain degree 
of perfection. In addition to wool, it is likely that the fibers of a number of 
textile plants were used, in particular hemp, although its cultivation, like 
that of flax, was practiced perhaps only by the western Aryas. Even in the 
earliest times, people had ropes, thread and fabrics, and knew how to sew 
them with the needle. The layout of the loom remains unknown, but it 
appears to have been vertical, and work was done by hand. 

It's also clear from the rich ancient nomenclature of vases of many 
kinds that the potter's art, one of the most primitive everywhere, must have 
been practiced extensively. 
sion, even though the related terms have not been ... 


This admittedly imperfect overview of ancient industry is 


complemented somewhat by what we still know about a number of its 

products, such as dwellings, furniture and household utensils, food and 

drink, clothing, weapons, boats, and so on. 

There were undoubtedly various types of construction, in earth, wood, 
brick or stone, from the simple shepherd's hut to the chieftain's dwelling, 
without it being possible to classify them according to their type. What we 
can be sure of is that the ordinary house was far superior to the African hut 
or the American wigwam. We don't know how the walls were built, and the 
materials used may have varied; but we do know that the houses were well 
roofed, fitted with doors and windows, and divided inside in a manner 
suited to the demands of simple family life. There was a kitchen with a 
fireplace, equipped with the utensils needed for cooking, vases for liquids 
and containers for solids. In addition, there were one or more bedrooms, 
furnished with beds and chairs, and probably also a storeroom for 
provisions. The furnishings certainly included a table, a broom to keep 
things clean, and a lamp for those long winter evenings. Outside the house 
lay the courtyard, where the stable and barn for storing crops and farming 
implements, and the well or fountain for watering the livestock, would have 
been located. 

But by the time of unity, dwellings were no longer always scattered. 
There were certainly population centers, villages, towns, and perhaps even 
cities protected by walls, and to which carriage roads led. 

As for the costume of the ancient Aryas, it is difficult to give anything other 
than a very general idea. It naturally varied according to conditions, seasons, 
localities and sexes. All that can be said is that it consisted of a body garment, 
tunic or coat, single or double, a shoe similar to our shoes or boots, and a head 
covering of some kind. Rings, bracelets and necklaces were worn as 
ornaments. 

The diet, initially limited to the products of flocks and hunting, as well as 
the fruits and roots of a few spontaneous plants, had been enriched by the 
conquests of agriculture. Various cereal preparations, several vegetables and 


perhaps a few cultivated fruit trees provided, along with boiled or roasted 


meats, butter and dairy products, the main elements of a varied and substantial 
cuisine. Certainly, broth and soup figured on the table of the ancient Aryas. As 
far as fermented beverages were concerned, they knew mead, very probably 
wine, perhaps beer, and they didn't always use them in moderation. 

Weapons for hunting and warfare were those found among all ancient 
peoples: spear, javelin, bow and arrow, sword, club, probably also the battle 
axe, and perhaps the slingshot. The shield was used for defense, but there's no 
indication that helmets and armor were already in use. Data is also lacking to 
assess the qualities of these weapons, and the extent to which bronze or iron 
were used as materials. However, there can be no doubt that the art of warfare 
had reached a certain level of development, judging by the numerous terms 
used to describe it. People fought in a variety of ways, on foot, on horseback 
and undoubtedly in chariots. The sound of conch shells and trumpets ignited 
the ardor of the warriors, who were also excited by the hope of booty and the 
nobler motive of military glory. The tricks of war contributed to success along 
with valour, and the spy played his part in the conduct of operations. The latter 
were not limited to expeditions in open country, but in all probability extended 
to the attack and defense of fortified positions. 

The art of navigation had remained in infancy, lacking a theater in which 
to develop. The rowing boat alone existed on the country's rivers, and if the 
western Aryas advanced as far as the Caspian Sea, there is no reason to 
believe that they ventured far from its shores. 

This sketch of the material life of the ancient Aryas offers nothing to 
place them above most other races of men, and is very similar to what it 
would be for many peoples who have remained in barbarism. It is by 
considering their social state, what can still be glimpsed of their customs, as 
well as their intellectual, moral and religious development, that we can 
better judge the aptitudes and distinctive qualities of this great race. 

First and foremost, the family, the natural foundation of human society, 
had been built up in a strong and healthy way from the earliest times. Its 
unity and maintenance were ensured by the institution of marriage, and the 


ceremonies that accompanied its celebration attest to the importance 


attached to it. The marriage bond was one of mutual love and respect. The 
husband was the master and support of his wife, and the wife the beloved 
mistress of her husband. The father became the protector of the children, 
whom he called his joy and the continuators of his race. The sister was the 
brother's companion, entrusted to his care. Uncles and aunts were seen as 
second parents, nephews and nieces as other children. When the son, having 
reached manhood, married, he became, as son-in-law, the propagator of the 
race; the daughter-in-law entered the family as a new daughter, and the 
young spouses mutually gave their parents a name that implied 
consideration. Brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law became companions and 
friends. Thus, all the mutual relations of the various members of the family, 
expressed by appellatives of a meaning still recognizable, were founded on 
feelings of affection and respect, which gives a happy idea of the naturalness 
of the primitive Aryas. 

The family thus formed was joined by hired servants, as well as slaves 
reduced to captivity by war, as was the case with most ancient peoples. 

As families spread out, distinguished by patronymic names, they came to 
form communities of varying size, linked by interests that needed to be 
reconciled and safeguarded. Hence the first steps towards a social 
organization based on the representative principle, the only one that 
guarantees the rights of all vis-a-vis the powers delegated to maintain order. 
We have already seen how this organization developed from family to clan, 
from clan to tribe, from tribe to people, with ever-higher governing powers, 
from clan chief to king. It is probable, therefore, that the representative 
principle prevailed at all levels of this social hierarchy, and the king himself 
appears to have been subject to election. However, it is highly doubtful, as 
we have said, that the ancient Aryas constituted themselves as a monarchy, 
and they will only ever have formed a confederation of more or less 
independent tribes. Do we not see, in this natural development of 
institutions, the seeds of that spirit of freedom, of that understanding of 
political life, which, sometimes stifled but always ready to take off again, 


have been maintained almost exclusively among peoples of the Aryan race? 


In such a well-established order of things, property rights had to be fully 
recognized and secured. This is shown by the abundance of terms expressing 
the general notion, or relating to transactions concerning it. A distinction was 
already made between movable and immovable property; territorial ownership 
was defined by boundaries; the right of possession was transmitted by 
inheritance, exchange, sale and purchase, in the form of gift or salary; taxes 
were levied; borrowing and lending took place. Contracts were subject to 
certain formalities to ensure their execution. The use of money does not seem 
to have been known, and transactions were carried out through exchanges, in 
which livestock undoubtedly figured prominently. It would appear that these 
transactions hardly extended beyond the country, and that foreign trade was 
virtually non-existent. 

We can only give very general information on the legislation of the ancient 
Aryas. They certainly had a keen and profound sense of law and justice, which 
is the result of freedom. They recognized in the proclaimed law a permanent 
principle of protection for all, whose transgressions were to be repressed. 
Murder, theft and fraud were punishable by death, prison or fine. There were 
undoubtedly powers responsible for dispensing justice, and the terms relating 
to accusations, witnesses and oaths suggest the existence of a legal procedure. 
In certain difficult and dubious cases, recourse was had to the ordality or 
judgment of God, still in use among several peoples of the Arian family. 

We can be sure that a young, intelligent and strong race, like the ancient 
Aryas, knew how to combine serious life with games and recreation of various 
kinds. In terms of games themselves, they may have known dice, play ball and 
dolls for children, but they certainly cultivated dance, song, music and poetry. 
The sounds of the chalumeau, flute and some stringed instrument enlivened 
their celebrations, just as those of the conch shell and trumpet enlivened them 
in battle. They undoubtedly had popular songs of a simple character, as well as 
traditional songs of a higher order, and hymns in honor of their gods. We can 
even, with great probability, attribute to them a poetry already highly 
developed in its forms, and to which their magnificent language must have lent 


resources of great richness. The ancient hymns of the Rig Veda are 


undoubtedly the closest thing to what this primitive poetry must have been. 
Poetic genius, moreover, has always been one of the distinctive traits of our 
race, and its earliest creations, in India and Greece, despite considerable 


differences, seem inspired by the same ni34. 


muse, especially when compared with the productions of Semitic genius. 
The study of customs and habits in the time of unity still leaves much to 
be desired, and the help of languages provides us here with only a few 
indications. We have been able to point out a few characteristic features 
relating to the exercise of hospitality, the ideas associated with right and 
left, the remarkable custom of the triple turn, in one direction or the other, as 
a sign of honour or the opposite, wedding and funeral ceremonies; but here 
we need to join the comparison of facts to that of terms to arrive at 
conclusive results, and this is the path that remains open to penetrate further 
into the ancient life of the Aryas. A more complete knowledge of the 
Grhyastitras, or domestic rites of Vedic India, will undoubtedly yield a 
wealth of new information. This can already be seen in the invaluable 
details they give us on weddings and funerals, revealing striking analogies 
with European customs. I have only been able to touch in passing on the 
wedding ceremonies, but I have been able to be more explicit about 
funerals. For developments, I refer you to the article on funerals, which 
shows that the ancient Aryas burned their dead on pyres, with the 
belongings that had belonged to them, and sacrificing a cow destined to 
accompany them into the next world. I'll just point out the extent to which 
these customs, and the ideas that motivated them, shed light on the fact of a 
firm belief in the immortality of the soul, and in a happier future life for 
those who had earned it. This belief, which is found to a greater or lesser 
extent in all Arian peoples, is indeed a distinctive feature of their race in its 


generality. 


to the Hebrews, it is surprising that it has so little place in the Old Testament. 

Our last book was devoted to observations on intellectual and moral life, 
as well as religion. The rare data that give us a glimpse of what the ancient 
Aryas might have possessed in the way of positive knowledge, would be quite 
insufficient to provide us with a measure of the aptitudes of their minds, were 
it not for the help of languages in this respect. With their help, I have 
attempted to sketch out a kind of primitive psychology, by searching for the 
original meaning of terms relating to the soul and its faculties, to the 
operations of thought, and to the sense of the good and the beautiful. The 
results of such a search can only be of a very general nature, but they at least 
tend to show that the Aryas clearly distinguished, and immediately grasped, 
the principles of the spirit and its activity. For them, the soul was not simply 
the vital breath, but the thinking element, and thought was the essential 
character of man. For knowledge, will and memory, they had terms far 
removed from any material meaning, or which had at least lost it if it existed 
previously. Us offers an example, perhaps unique among languages, of a 
fairly subtle distinction between the purely abstract element, and concrete, 
real existence. Here again, we discover the seeds of that vigor of thought 
which made the Arian peoples the creators of philosophy, to the exclusion, it 
may be said, of almost all others. The free search for truth has always been 
one of their predominant tendencies. 

From a moral and aesthetic point of view, the results are less conclusive. 
We can only see that they considered evil as a stain, and we can presume that 
they had a very strong feeling for beauty. 

It is hardly possible to determine what real knowledge they had 
acquired. Like many other peoples, they had a decimal numbering system, 
obviously derived from the finger-counting method. Simple observation of 
the sun's movement had led them to fix the length of the year at 360 days, 
which was an advance on the purely lunar year. They had given the Big 
Dipper the name it still has, which may suggest other names for the brightest 
stars, but there is no evidence that they distinguished the planets from the 
fixed stars. Their astronomy, moreover, was undoubtedly full of superstition. 
They probably saw eclipses as the sun's battle against an enemy power, and 
the Milky Way as the path followed by souls as they ascended to heaven. 

It is hard to imagine that a people who had developed steadily over 
several centuries, without any disturbances from outside, as evidenced by the 


perfect homogeneity of their language, would not have had historical or 


mythical traditions about their past. Only one of these, that of the flood, can 
be safely attributed to the ancient Aryas, without it being possible to trace its 
primitive form other than by comparison with more recent traditions. The 
essential features of these agree, either with each other or with the Genesis 
account, and thus take us back to the common origins of the Aryas and the 
Semites. The name of the man saved from the waters was that of man himself 
in general, and it is not impossible that Japheth belonged to the ancient Arian 
language, where it would have designated the head of the race. 

Like all unenlightened peoples, the ancient Aryas had superstitions of 
various kinds. Like most of their descendants, they believed in spirits and 
magic, and probably also in omens, spells and the evil eye. Their medicine 
consisted essentially of conjurations against disease, although they may have 
known of a few more genuinely effective remedies. 

As for their religion, we are fortunately better informed than in many 
other respects, given the abundance of points of comparison. It is clear that, 
towards the end of the Unity period, their religion consisted of a polytheism 
that was already highly developed, though simpler overall than those that 
sprang from a common source. Their gods were in fact nothing more than 
personifications of nature in its greatest objects and principal phenomena. 
They worshipped the sky, the earth, the sun, the dawn, the fire, the waters and 
the wind, all under names whose meanings are still perfectly clear. They 
invoked them through prayer, and sought to conciliate them through libatory 
oblations and sacrifices. However, there is no evidence of a constituted 
priesthood, nor of temples and idols dedicated to worship. On the other hand, 
the poetic imagination of the Aryas had already drawn from their polytheism 
a very rich mythology, the main features of which are still recognizable, and 
will no doubt become clearer as a result of comparative research into myths. 

I have tried to show, however, by examining the ancient names of God, 
that this polytheism can hardly have been the primitive religion of the Aryas, 
that they began with a more or less vague monotheism, and that they left it by 
the very need to find intermediaries between man and the infinite Being that 
they had only come to sense. I have also shown how this idea of a single God, 
at first obscured but not completely lost, reappeared in various forms among 
the descendants of the Aryas, until most of them received it in all its purity 
through the advent of Christianity. 

The picture we have just sketched of the ancient civilization of the Aryas 


offers nothing in itself to indicate a remarkable development in any direction. 


H leaves us with the idea of a people happily gifted in all respects, with an 
open intelligence, a lively imagination, generous instincts and simple, gentle 
morals, but without any of the grandiose achievements that illustrated the 
roughly contemporary races of Egypt and Assyria. At first glance, it may 
seem difficult to find in these humble origins any hint of the great destinies to 
which the descendants of this primitive people were destined, but a closer 
examination will certainly reveal them. 

We are far from admitting that the influence of race is all-powerful on the 
development of peoples, but it must undoubtedly play a fairly large part. In 
our view, this does not imply any idea of fatalism. We do believe in the 
organic development of each of the branches of the human family, but we link 
it to a providential plan, the overall picture of which no doubt still eludes us, 
but which is becoming clearer and clearer as humanity progresses. Though 
less constant in their effects than the laws of nature, the laws of the moral 
world are nonetheless always active, and it is by means of them that God 
governs it through, as it were, human freedom, leaving the latter to its full 
activity. Thus, each race has its own role and destiny, which it fulfils 
according to providential ways, and yet all the individuals who make it up act 
freely within the sphere in which they are placed. All things considered, this 
is much like the forces that move in all directions on the globe without 
disturbing its movement in its orbit. 

To understand the role assigned to each race in the drama of the - world, 
and to show how they have fulfilled it, or are still fulfilling it, would be the 
task of a philosophy of history that could extract the permanent laws from 
the infinite multitude of facts. Such a philosophy does not yet exist, but it is 
in the making, and will do so as we gain a better understanding of the 
history of humanity as a whole. Until now, it has been considered far too 
much from a partial point of view, linked, in the manner of Bossuet, to a 
single center that cannot be the true one. This point of view is certainly not 
lacking in grandeur or relative truth, but it has become inadequate since 
wider horizons have opened up to our gaze. We can no longer, with any 
semblance of justice, place on one side all light, and on the other nothing 
but darkness, as if all men had not always been children of the same 
heavenly Father. Undoubtedly, the Hebrews, those faithful guardians of 
pure monotheism, had a magnificent part in the providential plan, but where 
would the world be if they had remained alone at the head of humanity? 


The fact is that, while they religiously preserved the principle of truth from 


which a higher light was one day to emerge, Providence was already 
reserving for another race of men the role of continuators of progress. 

Nowhere is the evidence of a providential plan clearer than in the 
parallelism of these two juxtaposed currents, one of which was to receive and 
absorb the other. The contrast between the two races is as sharp as can be. To 
the Hebrews, the authority that preserves, to the Aryas, the freedom that 
develops; to some, the intolerance that concentrates and isolates, to others the 
receptivity that extends and assimilates; to the latter, energy directed towards 
a single goal, to the former, incessant activity carried in all directions; on the 
one hand, a single compact nationality, on the other, an immense extension of 
the race divided into a host of diverse peoples: on both sides exactly what was 
needed to accomplish providential designs. To see in this arrangement a mere 
play of chance is to close our eyes to the light. 

So, while the Hebrews were preserving unaltered the treasure of truth 
entrusted to their care, the Aryas, already scattered far and wide, were 
everywhere deploying the activity proper to their race, forming new 
nationalities, founding empires and republics, developing industry and 
science, bringing out of their very polytheism admirable creations of poetry, 
sculpture and architecture, while seeking to free themselves from their errors 
through philosophy, advancing and retreating by turns, but, in the end, always 
advancing : for it is the very nature of the principle of freedom to stray in 
order to return to the good, and to conquer truth by passing through error. 
This prodigious movement of Arian peoples is not the same everywhere, and 


is sometimes halted, sometimes diverted from its natural course, 


/ 
it doesn't always produce the same fruit. But where does it concentrate 


most powerfully? Precisely where, having reached its end without having 
achieved its goal, it is ready to receive the new light that is coming to 
illuminate the world: light born in the bosom of Judaism, and which Judaism 
rejects in its obstinate attachment to an overly exclusive monotheism. This 
religion of Christ, destined to remain the torch of humanity, was embraced by 
Greek genius, propagated far and wide by Roman power, given new strength 
by Germanic energy, and raised little by little to modern civilization by the 
entire race of European Aryas, under its beneficent influence and through a 


thousand battles. Even today, it is they who spread religious light and 


universal progress across the globe, destined as they are to become its rulers. 
And isn't it curious to see the Aryas of Europe, after a separation of four to 
five thousand years, join their unknown brothers of India by an immense 
circuit, dominate them by bringing them the elements of a superior 
civilization, and rediscover in them the ancient titles of a common origin? 
That these great movements were accomplished only at the cost of much 
resistance, many bloody struggles, many formidable disturbances, is what 
necessarily results from the conflicts of human freedom; but as they continue 
today, they are tending, and will tend more and more, to take place in a spirit 
of justice and tolerance. In this way, this race of Aryas, privileged above all 
others, will have been the principal instrument of God's designs for the 
destinies - of terrestrial man. 

I consider it to be the main achievement of the work I have just 
completed to have been able to go back to the origins of this race of ours, 
and to find there, in a sort of latent state, the forces that were to take off so 
powerfully. What seems to me to have essentially distinguished the 
primitive Aryas, before any further development, is the harmonious 
balance of faculties and aptitudes, already revealed to a high degree in the 
very formation of their language, and which governed their social 
organization from the outset. A happy nature, where energy was tempered 
by gentleness, a lively imagination and a strong reason, an active 
intelligence and a mind open to the impressions of beauty, a true sense of 
right and duty, a sound morality and religious instincts of an elevated 
character - these are the qualities which together gave them, along with an 
awareness of their own value, a love of freedom and a constant desire for 
progress. It is through this combination, unique perhaps in the same 
degree, of gifts dispensed everywhere else more sparingly, that the Aryas 
have risen to the forefront, fulfilling their providential task. 

Having reached the end of this attempt at a linguistic palaeontology, I 
make no secret of the fact that it still leaves much to be desired. In the 
edifice I have sought to reconstruct, there will undoubtedly be many lapses 
and weak points, and more than one error of detail will be found; but I am 
confident that the foundations are solid, and that nothing essential will be 
changed. As for me, I have no other ambition than to have prepared a 
completion reserved for the future, and I end by saying with Cicero: Cujus 
rei tantee tamque difficilis facultatem con- secutum esse me non profiteor ; 


secutum esse pree me fero (De nat. Deor.j 5). 


' Likewise Curtius (Gr. £t.' , 63), who divides the word 
into d-t-man, and sees in a the root av,au, comparing avw, 
a“yiu.The interspersed ¢ would be an extension of the 
root, as in nwrr, $owrr, etc. 

’ Cf. zend thmananh, following Burnouf/Comment. sur /e 
Yagna, p. 509), = scr. wmanas. Justi, however, writes 
thamananh and renders it as healing, from rac. tham> guérir 
(p. 438). 


